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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIRST POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 


Sunday, October 24, 2:45 P. M. 











PROGRAMME | 
I. “Egmont Overture. a... j.n.-2--025-s5---nsecs- fate ak ss osent es Beethoven 
2. Suite for Orchestra, Opus 19............--...--.--.2-------- Dohnanyi 
Andante con variazioni 
Scherzo 
Romanzo 
Rondo 
6 Sed 8 1S POT aS eae a arp Rr se epee IE ee Oe Brahms 
PTR gee, SULEE Cae ete tsk an Ee cca banan pentane echt ee ae Bizet 
a Me PGE “IMT DSOOY ao oo ev scan aster cs eh nee Delius 
6. Waltz, ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods ............--.-.. Strauss 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 
Friday, October 29, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, October 31, 2:45 P. M. 
PROGRAMME 
SIND MONY: INOW, + BEOICa.: S Caccs iss teoe xn sed Aes Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben’’....................- Richard Strauss 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 











Musical Association of San Francisca 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
Joun D. McKez, President 
J. B. Levison, Vice-President WALTER S. Martin, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


All those interested in the support of the Symphony who have not 
sent in their Subscription are urged to do so promptly. 


ig fc San Francisco, -Cahfornia;...= <2 ac sek 192 


The undersigned, for the purpose of supporting the objects of 
the MUSICAL ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO, and main- 


taining 


*‘The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra’’ 


agrees to pay for a period of THREE (3) consecutive years on each 


first.day Of.) 2. er commenting). Ake a , the sum of 


Wee A Pee ga ees eS oe Res ieee eats Se eandred: Dolars 


to said Association. 


(Signature) _.._.- pple See ae aes Pe ele hoa es oe cae TS rea Bree 
Telephone.................... De hs | fart: AUER cep eV ODL! gb  Ditllels tanec Reeeanter AEE is ee 


Return to Musical Association of San Francisco, 457 Phelan 
Building, San F rancisco, California. 


Subscriptions are deductible from Income in same way as contri- 
butions to organized charities. 
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E. Robert Schmitz, 


the greatest exponent of 
modern MUSIC, 

records only for the 
AMPICO 


TaN ROE. Cea cA 
Sunday, October 24th. 
Scottish Rite Auditorium 
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MAKE a guest room of 
your music room! For the 
possessor of a Mason & 
Hamlin Piano with the 
AMPICO has with him 
always the greatest of the 
artists! 

E. Robert Schmitz plays 
with verve and fire; and 
the AMPICO faithfully 
re-enacts every thrilling 
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whose brilliancy of tone cauld possibly be more alluring and captivating.” 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra | 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
1926-——Season—1927 


FIRST PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
609th and 610th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, October 15, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, October 17, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 
1::Symphony- No, .|,:in-B flat major:...2--s...--.-2c.--.5- Schumann 
Andante un poco maestoso—Allegro molto vivace 


Larghetto— 
Scherzo: molto vivace 
Allegro animato e grazioso 


Intermission 


2. “The Swan of Tuonela’’........ re re ae Sibelius 
(English horn obligato, V. Schipilliti) 


3. Symphonic Poem, ““The Pines of Rome’”’................ Respighi 
The Pines of the Villa Borghese— 
The Pines Near a Catacomb— 
The Pines of the Janiculum— 


The Pines of the Appian Way 


(First time in San Francisco) 


(Steinway Piano and Orthophonic Victrola used) 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


(CHORAL) IN D MINoR, Op. 125 








BEETHOVEN'S NINTH SYMPHONY 


Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 





Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 
Price, complete, $12.00. 





By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpvon SymPHony 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
music-loving people the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its great 
record audience the crowning 
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achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth- Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. The re- 
cording is complete ; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 


observed. 
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Symphony No. 1,in B flat major - - - Robert Schumann 
(Born at Zwickau, Saxony, June 8, 1810; died at Endenich, July 29, 1856) 

Early in 1841 Schumann wrote to Ferdinand Wenzel: “I have 
during the last days finished a task (at least in sketches) which filled 
me with happiness, and almost exhausted me. Think of it, a whole 
symphony—and, what is more, a Spring symphony; I, myself, can 
hardly believe that it is fnished.”’ Ina letter to Spohr during Novem- 
ber, 1842, he wrote: “I wrote the symphony toward the end of the 
winter of 1841, and, if I may say so, in the vernal passion that sways 
men until they are very old, and surprises them again with each year. 
I do not wish to portray, to paint; but I believe firmly that the period 
in which the symphony was produced influenced its form and charac- 
ter, and shaped it as it is.’ Writing to Wilhelm Taubert, who was to 
conduct the work in Berlin, he said: “Could you infuse into your 
orchestra in the performance a sort of longing for the Spring, which | 
had chiefly in mind when I wrote it in February, 1841? The first 
entrance of trumpets, this I should like to have sounded as though it 
were from high above, like unto a call to awakening; and then I should 
like reading between the lines, in the rest of the Introduction, how 
everywhere it begins to grow green, how a butterfly takes wing; and, 
in the Allegro, how little by little all things come that in any way belong 
to Spring. True, these are fantastic thoughts, which came to .me after 
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my work was finished; only I| tell you this about the Finale, that | 
thought it as the good-bye of Spring.”’ 
Philip Hale has analyzed the work as follows: 


“The first movement opens with an introduction, Andante un 
poco maestoso, 5 flat major, 4-4, which begins with a virile phrase in 
the horns and trumpets, answered by the full orchestra fortissimo. 
There are stormy accents in the basses, with full chords in the brass 
and other strings, and each chord is echoed by the wood-wind. Flute 
and clarinet notes over a figure in the violas lead to a gradual crescendo 
ed accelerando, which introduces the Allegro molto vivace, B. flat 
major, 2-4. This begins at once with a brilliant first theme. The chief 
figure is taken from the initial horn and trumpet call as Schumann 
originally wrote it. The development of the theme leads finally to a 
modulation to the key of C major, and there is the thought, naturally, 
of F major as the tonality of the second theme, but this motive given 
out by the clarinets and bassoons is in no definite tonality; it is in a 
mode which suggests A minor and also D minor; the second section 
ends, however, in F major, and the further development adheres to 
this key. The first part of the movement is repeated. The free 
fantasia-is long and elaborately worked out. The first motive does 
not return in the shape it has at the beginning of the Allegro, but in 
the broader version heard at the opening of the Introduction. The 
long coda begins Animato, poco a poco stringendo, on a new theme in 
full harmony in the strings, and it is developed until horns and trumpets 
sound the familiar call. 

“The second movement, Larghetto, E flat major, 3-8, opens with 
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a romanza developed by the violins. The second theme, C major, is 
of a more restless nature, and its phrases are given out alternately by 
the wood-wind and violins. The melodious first theme is repeated, 
B flat major, by the violoncellos against an accompaniment in second 
violins and violas and syncopated chords in the first violins and the 
wood-wind. There is a new episodic theme. The first motive appears 
for the third time, now in E flat major. It is sung by the oboe and 
horn, accompanied by clarinets and bassoons, with passages in the 
strings. Near the close of the short coda are solemn harmonies in 
bassoons and trombones. This movement is enchained with the 
Scherzo. 


“The Scherzo, molto vivace, D minor, 3-4, begins in G minor. 
The first trio, molto piu vivace, D major, 2-4, includes harmonic inter- 
play between strings and wind instruments. It is developed at some 
length, and the Scherzo is repeated. There is a second trio, B flat 
major, 3-4, with imitative contrapuntal work, and it is followed by a 
second repetition of the Scherzo. A short coda has the rhythm of the 
first trio and brings the end. 


‘Finale: Allegro animato e grazioso, B flat major, 2-2. It begins 
- with a fortissimo figure which is used hereafter. The first theme, a 
cheerful, tripping dance melody, enters and is developed by strings 
and wood-wind. The second theme, equally blithe, is in G major, 
and the impressive initial figure of the full orchestra at the beginning 
of the movement, now given out by the strings, is in the second phrase. 
The two motives are worked up alternately. The free fantasia opens 
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quietly. Trombones sound the rhythm of the first theme of the first 
movement. ‘There is a long series of imitations on the first theme of 
the Finale. This series leads to some horn calls and a cadenza for the 
flute. The third section of the movement is regular, and there is a 
brilliant coda.” 


“The Swan of Tuonela”’ - - - ~ - Jean Sibelius 
(Born at Tavastehus, Finland, December 8, 1865) 

“The Swan of Tuonela’”’ is the third section of a symphonic poem 
‘‘Lemminkainen,’ drawn from the Finnish epic “Kalevala.’’ A note 
on the score sets forth the significance of the music thus: ‘““Tuonela, 
the Kingdom of Death, the Hades of Finnish mythology, is surrounded 
by a broad river of black water and rapid current, in which the Swan 
of Tuonela glides in majestic fashion and sings.” 

Rosa Newmarch, in her book, “Jean Sibelius: A Finnish Com- 
poser, has described the composition as follows: 

“The majestic, but intensely sad, swan-melody is heard as a solo 


for English horn, accompanied at first by muted strings and the soft 
roll of drums. Now and then this melody is answered by a phrase 
given to first violoncello or viola, which might be interpreted as the 
farewell sigh of some soul passing to Tuonela. For many bars the 
brass is silent, until suddenly the first horn (muted) echoes a few notes 
of the swan-melody with the most poignant effect. Gradually the 
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music works up to a great climax, indicated con gran suono, followed 
by a treble pianissimo, the strings playing with the back of the bow. 
To this accompaniment, which suggests the faint flapping of pinions, 
the swan’s final phrases are sung. The strings return to the natural 
bowing and the work ends in one of the characteristic, sighing phrases 
for ‘cello.’ 


Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of Rome”’ - Ottorino Respighi 
(Born at Bologna, Italy, July 9, 1879) 


Ottorino Respighi, the most discussed of living Italian composers, 
was born in Bologna, July 9, 1879. He graduated from the Liceo 
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Musicale and then went to Russia, where he became a pupil of 
Rimsky-Korsakow, who undoubtedly had a great influence over his 
mastery of orchestration and coloring. Later he went to Berlin for 
further study with Max Bruch. In 1913 he became professor of com- 
position at the Royal Academy of Saint Cecelia in Rome, and in 1923 
was appointed its director. 


Respighi has composed three operas, a symphony, a suite for 
orchestra, suite for strings and organ, concerto for piano and orchestra, 
Concerto Gregoriano for violin and orchestra, symphonic poem, ‘“The 
Fountains of Rome’; symphonic poem, “The Pines of Rome’; sym- 
phonic poem, “Ballade of the Gnomes’; two sets of Ancient Airs for 
the Lute arranged for Modern Orchestra, and other works for string 
quartet, organ, piano, and voice. 


"The Pines of Rome”’ was written in 1924 and was produced in 
the Augusteum, Rome, the following year. Its first performance in 
America was by the Philadelphia Orchestra under the composer's 
direction, January 15, 1926. The programme for this occasion car- 
ried the following explanation supplied by Respighi himself: 


“While in his preceding work, “The Fountains of Rome,’ the com- 
poser sought to reproduce by means of tone an impression of nature, 
in ‘The Pines of Rome’ -he uses nature as a point of departure in order 
to recall memories and visions. The century-old trees which dominate 
so characteristically the Roman landscape become testimony for the 
principal events in Roman life.”’ 


The work is in four connected sections, and is based upon the 
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following ‘program,’ which is printed as a preface to the score: 

‘Tl The Pines of the Villa Borghese (Allegretto vivace, 2-8). 
Children are at play in the pine grove of the Villa Borghese, dancing 
the Italian equivalent of ‘Ring Around A-Rosy’; mimicking marching 
soldiers and battles; twittering and shrieking like swallows at evening; 
and they disappear. Suddenly the scene changes to— 

“li, The Pines Near a Catacomb (Lento, 4-4: beginning with 
muted and divided strings, muted horns). We see the shadows of the 
pines which overhang the entrance to a catacomb; from the depths 
rises a chant, which re-echoes solemnly, sonorously, like a hymn 
(trumpet behind the scenes), and is then mysteriously silenced. 

‘Til. The Pines of the Janiculum (Lento, 4-4; piano cadenza; 
clarinet solo). There is a thrill in the air. The full moon reveals the 
profile of the pines of Gianicolo’s Hill. A nightingale sings. 

‘IV. The Pines of the Appian Way (Tempo di marcia). Misty 
dawn on the Appian Way. The tragic country is guarded by solitary 
pines. Indistinctly, incessantly, the rhythm of innumerable steps. To 
the poet’s phantasy appears a vision of past glories; trumpets blare, 
and the army of the consul advances brilliantly in the grandeur of a 
newly risen’ sun toward the sacred way, mounting in triumph the 
Capitoline Hill.” 

in an interview to a representative of “Musical America’ upon 
his arrival in America in December, 1925, Respighi referred to the 
“Pines of Rome’: 

‘‘t do not believe in sensational effects for their own sake. It is 
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true that in my new orchestral poem, “The Pines of Rome,’ which 
Toscanini will introduce to you with the New York Philharmonic, some 
of the instruments play B sharp and others B flat in the same passage. 
But this is not obtruded upon listeners; in the general orchestral color 
it simply provides a note which I wanted. 


“Yes, there is a phonograph record of a real nightingale’s song 
used in the third movement. It is a nocturne, and the dreamy, sub- 
dued air of the woodland at the evening hour is mirrored in the scoring 
for the orchestra. Suddenly there is silence, and the voice of the real 
bird rises, with its liquid notes. 


‘Now that device has created no end of discussion in Rome, in 
London—wherever the work has been played. It has been styled 
radical, a departure from the rules. 


“I simply realized that no combination of wind instruments could 
quite counterfeit the real bird’s song. Not even a.coloratura soprano 
could have produced an effect other.than artificial. So I used the 
phonograph. The directions in the score have been followed thus 
wherever it has been played.”’ 
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SVMDHONY NOs 1, AN SEs Ahab LOL oc o2a leer ee cca aap ac esc s nce Schumann 


Early in 1841 Schumann wrote to Ferdinand Wenzel: ‘‘I have during 
the last days finished a task (at least in sketches) which filled me with 
happiness, and almost exhausted me. Think of it, a whole symphony— 
and, what is more, a Spring symphony; I, myself, can hardly believe that 
it is finished.’’ In a letter to Spohr during November, 1842, he wrote: 
‘‘T wrote the symphony toward the end of the winter of 1841 [1.e., 1840- 
41], and, if I may say so, in the vernal passion that sways men until they 
are very old, and surprises them again with each year. I do not wish to 
portray, to paint; but I believe firmly that the period in which the 
symphony was produced influenced its form and character, and shaped it 
as it is.’? Writing to Wilhelm Taubert, who was to conduct the work in 
Berlin, he said: ‘‘Could you infuse into your orchestra in the performance 
a sort of longing for the Spring, which I had chiefly in mind when I wrote 
it in February, 1841? The first entrance of trumpets I should like to have 
sounded as though it came from high above, like a call to awakening; and 
then, in the rest of the Introduction, I should like to have read between 
the lines how everything begins to grow green, how a butterfly takes wing ; 
and in the Allegro, how little by little all things come that in any way 
belong to Spring. True, these are fantastic thoughts, which came to me 
after my work was finished; only I tell you this about the Finale—that 
I thought of it as the good-bye of Spring.’’ 


A Dance Rhapsody Pee ee ea Delius 


Delius’ ‘‘Dance Rhapsody’’ was composed in 1908 and was produced 
for the first time at the Hereford Festival, September 8, 1909. As a child, 
Delius was ambitious to become a musician, and he acquired considerable 
proficiency on the violin; but his general musical studies were mostly self- 
conducted until he grew to manhood. His father, a merchant, was opposed 
to a musical career for his son, so when the young man was twenty he 
came to this country, and for a time managed an orange plantation in 
Florida. While here, he spent most of his free time composing; and after 
several years of cultivating oranges he went to Leipzig, where he met 
Grieg and studied under Jadassohn and Reinicke. 

Though his music has been more often performed in Germany than 
elsewhere, Delius is generally regarded as belonging to the younger group 
of English composers. A recent article in the London Musical Times com- 
mented as follows: ‘‘ Delius’ position in the musical world of today is one 
of curious isolation; he has ever held aloof from the great public, and it 
is scarcely surprising that he is regarded with a certain bewilderment as 
a mysterious, enigmatic, albeit very arresting figure. Vagueness of nation- 
ality is a source of mystification to many; and, from the point of view of 
the public, there are many other puzzling things about this composer. He 
is fifty years old, yet he holds no official position in the musical life of the 
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country. He never gives concerts or makes propaganda for his music. He 
never conducts an orchestra or plays an instrument in public. There is 
an elusiveness about much of his music, which perhaps renders it for those 
unaccustomed to his idiom more difficult to grasp at a first hearing than 
works of a far greater technical complexity. As one prominent English 
writer on musical subjects phrases it: ‘The melody, harmony and orches- 
tration of his works are one and indivisible. The ideas are not merely 
orchestrated ; the orchestration is not merely the clothing of the ideas, but 
part of their very tissue.’ This characteristic of his compositions is prob- 
ably due to his method of always writing in full score instead of sketching 
for the piano first and afterwards transposing for the orchestra.’’ 

The composition begins with some introductory matter given out by 
the English horn and bass oboe over harmonies held by the violoncellos. 
Following a fortissimo chord and a pause, the principal theme of the work 
is given out by the oboe, lightly accompanied by the bassoons and lower 
strings, pizzicato. This idea, as well as a subsidiary one—a dotted figure 
first heard in the flute (harp accompaniment)—is worked over at some 
length, eventually to be followed by a new section in which the subject is 
announced, forte, by the lower strings and bassoons. Somewhat later a 
melody of Oriental character is heard in the violins, with pizzicato accom- 
paniment in the basses. This, too, is worked over, finally leading to a 
resumption of the opening material. Toward the close of the piece this 
theme is presented in a somewhat modified form in the muted strings, 
molto agadio, and with the melody allotted to a solo violin. The original 
tempo and character are then brought back, and the piece closes brilliantly. 


PHN g oeraan yf TT ATOTOR GG ac oo we csc asec cage wocnccccepttcteccpuacr tae eee OCU EUS 


‘The Swan of Tuonela’’ is the third section of a symphonic poem, 
‘‘Lemminkainen,’’ drawn from the Finnish epic ‘‘Kalevala.’’ A note on 
the score sets forth the significance of the music thus: ‘‘Tuonela, the 
Kingdom of Death, the Hades of Finnish mythology, is surrounded by a 
broad river of black water and rapid current, in which the Swan of Tuonela 
elides in majestic fashion and sings.’’ The singing of the swan is heard 
as a solo for the English horn. The characteristic sighing of the ’celli 
might be interpreted as the farewell sigh of some soul passing to Tuonela, 
while the accompaniment of the strings, in certain parts played with the 
back of the bow, migh suggest the faint flapping of the pinions as the 
swan’s final phrases are sung. 


Overture, ‘‘Egmont,’’ Opus 84.............--------eeeeeeessees eee ceeeeeceneeecees Beethoveen 


The music to ‘‘Egmont’’ was composed during the winter of 1810-11, 
and performed on the following May 24. It was a time when Beethoven 
was strongly under the influence of Goethe. In the spirit of Goethe ’s 
drama, the overture is charged with an air of sombre fate and heroic 
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resolution, softened with touches of romance. We recall the secret love 
scenes with Clirchen under the overhanging shadow of Egmont’s doom. 
The ‘‘Egmont’’ Overture is another instance, like the Eroica symphony or 
the Sonata Opus 26, in which the outer tragedy of the subject is overborne 
by a climax of triumphant joy. 

The solemn Sostenuto of the beginning leads into the Allegro by a 
figure of the strings not unlike the famous phrase in the Lenore No. 3. 
The melody sings first in the "cellos, rising to a great height. <A strain of 
romance constantly interweaves with the heroic. The fateful legend of the 
beginning returns, but the somber melancholy is slowly overborne. A 
climax of the heroic theme leads allegro con brio in the tonic major, to a 
paean of triumph. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Second Berkeley concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra, 
November 4. 


PROGRAMME 


Rare D Rory. INO. 6,7 MPOIOR ic ee oe oe ae 2 Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


m a\edweben:- from <"Sispiried?) 2. 3.0 ee Wagner 
pt Ree pn i ee ee Bizet 
4. Waltzes, arranged for Orchest9a....c.o.ccccccccccscoeeceeeeeececoccc Brahms 
Sea Ce EES Bases 1105 2as 2] 1) LR oS ie ee eee as eae GR Mendelssohn 


First concert of the California Music League Orchestra (Modeste Alloo, 
conductor), Harmon Gymnasium, October 19, at 8:15 p.m. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 


Sunday, November 7, 2:45 P. M. 





PROGRAMME 

F.Overture, “uy plas 00 nn eee Mendelssohn 
Zi eisigiant. Suite. Opues4 bie n5.. 4 tas 7 ee Be MacDowell 

Legend 

In War Time 

Dirge 

Village Festival 
3. Fantasia, “Romeo and Juliet’’................... Tschaikowsky 
4. Waldweben from “Siegfried”... Wagner 
Foe) MEP COE NGL lock. So ee i ee ee Bizet 
Grae Neotyorthe OnOre |... few ike ee Grainger 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, October 29, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, October 31, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


oympieny INO. 5, . Proica. ti ha. woe een Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben’”’......... Richard Strauss 








Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





AN UNUSUAL EVENT 


Special attention is directed to the programme announced for the 
second pair of symphony concerts, to be given next Friday and Sunday 
afternoons, October 29 and 31. This programme will be composed 
of two of the greatest works in the entire field of orchestral literature, 
Beethoven's “Eroica’’ Symphony and the tone poem, ‘A Hero’s Life’ 
by Richard Strauss. 


This presentation in one programme of one of the most pro- 
foundly impressive works of the greatest classical composer and of the 
remarkable creation of the outstanding modern composer offers an 
exceptionally rare opportunity for music lovers, and the heavy advance 
demand for reservations indicates that the opportunity is warmly 
appreciated. 


Although the “‘Eroica’’ Symphony has been known and loved by 
patrons foremany years, the Strauss work was given its first San Fran- 
cisco production last season, and was acclaimed as the outstanding 
success of the year. At that time hundreds of requests for another 
performance were received, and the forthcoming repetition is in re- 
sponse to these requests. The orchestra again will be augmented to 
more than one hundred musicians in keeping with the elaborate 
requirements of the Strauss score. 
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E. Robert Schmitz, 


the greatest exponent of 
modern music, 

records only for the 
AMPICO 


rN RE PY AL 
Sunday, October 24th, 
Scottish Rite Auditorium 








MAKE a guest room of 
your music room! For the 
possessor of a flasnn & 
Hamlin Piano with the 
AMPICO has with him 
always the greatest of the 
artists! 

E. Robert Schmitz plays 
with verve and fire; and 
the AMPICO faithfully 
re-enacts every thrilling 
accent. 


Ot the Mason & Hamlin Piano Mr. Schmitz declares: ‘I cannot con- 
ceive of a piano more responsive to every demand of the artist, nor one 
whose brilliancy of tone cauld possibly be more alluring and captivating.” 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


FIRST POPULAR CONCERT 
611th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 





Sunday Afternoon, October 24, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 

















1. “Egmont” Overture .2....22...222202 222-22 eo en ne eee nents Beethoven — 


2. Suite for Orchestra, Opus 19...........-.-.2-----.-------+-- Dohnanyi 
Andante con variazioni 
Scherzo 
Romanza 


Rondo 


Intermission 


Be gh ree: NAGLE OS oe ee ed ceeds ce Sc ae 


4° 2PshtesSpibe, OTe 6 AL seg peo haere ete 
March, Trumpet and Drum 

Cradle Song, The Doll 

Improvisation, The Top 

Duet, Little Husband and Little Wife 

Gallop, The Ball 
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Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 


COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 
(CHORAL) IN D MINoR, OP. 125 





Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 


Price, complete, $12.00. 


































At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
music-loving people the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its 
record audience the crowning 


great 


By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpon SympHony 
| ORCHESTRA, VocAL SOLOISTS AND CHORUS 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 





achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and _ re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 


The re- 


cording is complete; a repetition 


worthy of all praise. 


in the second movement is not 


observed. 
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Overture, ““Egmont,”” Opus 84 . - Ludwig Van Beethoven 


(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna) 


The music to “Egmont” was composed during the winter of 
1810-11, and performed on the following May 24. It was a time 
when Beethoven was strongly under the influence of Goethe. In the 
spirit of Goethe's drama, the overture is charged with an air of sombre 
fate and heroic resolution, softened with touches of romance. We 
recall the secret love scenes with Clarchen under the overhanging 
shadow of Egmont’s doom. The “Egmont” Overture is another 
‘nstance, like the Eroica symphony or the Sonata Opus 26, in which 
the outer tragedy of the subject is overborne by a climax of triumph- 


ant joy. 


The solemn Sostenuto of the beginning leads into the Allegro by 
a figure of the strings not unlike the famous phrase in the Leonore 
No. 3. The melody sings first in the ‘cellos, rising to a great height. 
A strain of romance constantly interweaves with the heroic. The 


fateful legend of the beginning returns, but the somber melancholy is 
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slowly overborne. A climax of the heroic theme leads allegro con 


brio in the tonic major, to a paean of triumph. 


Orchestra Suite, Opus 19 - - - Ernst von Dohnanyi 


(Born at Pressburg, Hungary, July 27, 1877) 


The Opus 19 Suite is in four movements, the first being an 
Andante con Variazione in F sharp minor, but ending in major. The 
second is a Scherzo, in A minor, the opening with wood-winds, and 
then strings, reminding one of the familiar ‘Midsummer Night's 
Dream’’ Scherzo. But it is worked out in a modern fashion, a note- 
worthy passage being an organ-point on A in the violas, and ’cellos 
playing rapidly repeated sixteenth notes, alternating an open string A 


with the A on the neighboring strings. . Then there are piquant effects 
on the harp with harmonics from the strings. The third movement is 
a Romanza, in F major; first an oboe solo, then a ’cello solo: then the 
key changes to F sharp minor, and the romantic qualities of the English 
horn are brought into requisition. The last movement, a Rondo, is 
built on a vigorously rough theme on the strings, in A major; the 
theme of the Andante is quoted towards the close. Asa whole, this 
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work, though built on old models, has been given a modern spirit; and 
there is no vain searching after odd and bizarre effects. 


Five Waltzes - - - =; - - Johannes Brahms 


(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


These numbers, which are taken from the Opus 39 group of 
waltzes for four hands, are, like the Hungarian Dances, striking refu- 
tations of the popular belief that Brahms is a name to be avoided in 
searching for music of the lighter and more entertaining sort, for noth- 
ing of the academic and mathematically precise Brahms entered into 
their composition. Today's concert is the first orchestral performance 
of these waltzes, the arrangement for orchestra having been made by 
Alfred Hertz while sojourning in Hollywood this summer. 


Petite Suite, “Children’s Play”’ : - - Georges Bizet 
(Born at Paris, Oct. 25, 1838; died at Bougival, June 3, 1875) | 


Bizet is most widely known as the composer of “Carmen,’’ one 
of the most popular and successful operas ever written. While great 
fame has come to him on account of this work, success during his life-_ 
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time was very limited. He wrote ‘“‘Carmen’”’ after his ““‘L’ Arlesienne”’ 
music had attracted public favor. It was first produced at the Opera 
Comique in Paris, March 3, 1875. The approval of the Paris musical 
world was slow in coming and it was only after Bizet’s death in June 
of that year—three months after ‘““Carmen”’ had received its first per- 


formance—that it met with the cordiality which has since been its 
portion. 


The suite “Jeux d’enfants,”’ or “Children’s Play,’’ is charming 
music, translating into tones the games of children. Its character is 


San Francisen Conserbatory of Music 
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J. KOHARICH—Principal of Second Violins San Francisco Symphony. 
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best conveyed by the titles of the five movements which compose the 
suite. 


ox 
A Dance Rhapsody ae - - - Frederick Delius 


(Born January 29, 1868, at Bradford, England) 


Delius’s “‘Dance Rhapsody’’ was composed in 1908 and was 
produced for the first time at the Hereford Festival, September 8, 
1909. The first performance in the United States was by the Minne- 
apolis Symphony Orchestra, November 5, 1915. Asa child, Delius’s 
ambition was to become a musician and he acquired quite a profi- 
ciency on the violin, but his general musical studies were mostly self- 
conducted until he grew to manhood. His father, a merchant, was 
opposed to a musical career for his son and when the young man was 
twenty he came to this country and for a time managed an orange 
plantation in Florida. While here he spent most of his free time com- 
posing. After several years of cultivating oranges, Delius determined 
to devote himself exclusively to music, went to Leipzig, where he met 
Grieg, and studied under Jadassohn and Reinicke. 


Though his music has been more often performed in Germany 
than elsewhere, he is generally regarded as belonging to the younger 
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group of English composers. A recent article in the London “‘Musical 
Times’ commented as follows: ‘Delius’ position in the musical world 


of today is one of curious isolation; he has ever held aloof from the 


great public, and it is scarcely surprising that he is regarded with a 


certain bewilderment as a mysterious, enigmatic, albeit very arresting 
figure. Vagueness of nationality is a source of mystification to many; 
and, from the point of view of the public, there are many other puz- 
zling things about this composer. He is more than fifty years old, yet 
he holds no official position in the musical life of the country. He 
never gives concerts or makes propaganda for his music. He never 
conducts an orchestra or plays an instrument in public. There is an 
elusiveness about much of his music, which perhaps renders it for 
those unaccustomed to his idiom more difficult to grasp at a first hear- 
ing than works of a far greater technical complexity. As one promi- 
nent English writer on musical subjects phrases it: “The melody, har- 
mony and orchestration of his works are one and indivisible. The 
ideas are not merely orchestrated; the orchestration, that is, is not 
merely the clothing of the ideas, but part of their very tissue.’ This 


characteristic of his compositions is probably due to his method of 
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always writing in full score instead of sketching for the piano first and 


afterwards transposing for the orchestra.” 


The composition begins with some introductory matter given out 
by the English horn and bass oboe over harmonies held by the violon- 
cellos. Following a fortissimo chord and a pause, the principal theme 
of the work is given out by the oboe, lightly accompanied by the 
bassoons and lower strings, pizzicato. This idea, as well as a sub- 
sidiary one—a dotted figure first heard in the flute (harp accompani- 
ment)-——is worked over at some length, eventually to be followed by 
a new section in which the subject is announced, forte, by the lower 
strings and bassoons. Somewhat later a melody of Oriental character 
‘s heard in the violins, with pizzicato accompaniment in the basses. 
This, too, is worked over, finally leading to a resumption of the open- 
ing material. Toward the close of the piece this theme is presented 


‘na somewhat modified form in the muted strings, Molto adagio, and 
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with the melody allotted to a solo violin. The original tempo and 
character are then brought back, and the piece closes brilliantly. 


Waltz, ‘Tales from the Vienna Woods” __ - ~ Johann Strauss 
(Born at Vienna, October 25, 1825; died there June 3, 1899) 


Johann Strauss, composer of this waltz, is in a class by himself 
with his nearest relative as his only rivals. His works in dance form 
are very numerous, his waltzes alone reaching the number of one 
hundred and fifty-two. In the waltz played today, which is a typical 
Strauss production, the composer has in the introduction employed 


one of the numerous Austrian peasant tunes, played on a zither. The 
Tyrolean peasants, especially, are quite skilful in the use of the zither, 
and have developed a style of composition suitable to the instrument, 
of which the present instance is an excellent example. The mellow 
singing tones of the zither have made it quite popular with music-lovers 
far beyond the confines of its native land, excellent zither players being 
found the world over. The number is in the conventional concert 
waltz style, consisting of an introduction, five waltzes, and coda. 
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The San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 


Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 


Koenig, H. 
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Heyes, A. E. 
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Ruiz; R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 
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Principal 
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Paterson, J. A. 


Gough, W. 
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Dunn, H. A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 


Lewis, A. 









*CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, W.. 

Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 


BASSES 


Lahann, J. 
Principal 


Previati, L. J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 


Guterson, A. 


FLUTES 
Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 


Oesterreicher, Walter 
Orchestral Manager 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 


Fragale, F. 


BASS CLARINET 


Fragale, F. 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 


Kress, V- 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 


Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 
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me every household had a Duo-Art 
there wouldn’t be a hall in San 
Francisco big enough to hold our 
Symphony audiences. There is some- 
thing slumbering in all of us. The 
bad instincts can be awakened, or the 
good instincts. That piano will teach 
the little children of the new gen- 
eration to love good music. It will 
do more. It will teach their parents. 
There stands one of the most im- 


portant educational mediums in 
the world!”’ 
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piano at 


Sherman, @lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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Symphony No. 3, “Eroica”’ - - - - Beethoven 


Allegro con brio 

Marcia F unebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


The title given to this symphony has aroused much discussion. 
It is known that the original score was dedicated to Napoleon, but 
the page bearing the inscription was removed by Beethoven when 
he learned that the consul had become emperor. The work then 
became dedicated ‘‘to the memory of a hero.”’ 


After two introductory chords, the first theme of the opening 
movement and a short development of its motives lead to a broad 
statement of the theme in the ful] orchestra. The second theme 
appears in the wood-wind, answered by strings. Then follows an 
elaborate section of development and recapitulation. The familiar 
funeral march, which is the second movement, is one of Beethoven's 
most impressive writings. The opening theme in the rich lower 
register of the violins is echoed by the sad plaint of the oboe against 
an accompaniment of tremblingly repeated chords in the strings 
suggestive of distant drum-beats. The second motive appears in 
the violins and is likewise repeated by the oboe with ‘‘drum-rolls’’ 
of the strings. The middle section shows a ray of hope, but is 
soon followed by a return to the shadows of the funeral march. It 
had been Beethoven’s intention to write for the third movement a 
simple minuet, but the original idea developed into an extended 
scherzo. The movement is opened by insistently rhythmical whis- 
perings of strings, out of which grows a melody in the oboe, which 
is finally worked up by the entire orchestra. The trio is composed 
of a horn motive, after which a return to the first section of the 
movement is made. The finale comprises a cycle of variations built 
upon a pizzicato theme in the strings. 


Intermission 


ff / 


A Dance Rhapsody ih Bee - ~ - - Delius 


Delius’s ‘“‘Dance Rhapsody” was composed in 1908 and was 
produced for the first time at the Hereford Festival, September 8, 
1909. One of the notable things about his compositions is that 
the melody, harmony and orchestration are one and indivisible. 
The ideas are not merely orchestrated: the orchestration, that is, is 
not merely the clothing of the ideas, but part of their very tissue. 
This characteristic is probably due to his method of always writing 
in full score instead of sketching for the piano first and afterwards 
transposing for the orchestra. 


The composition begins with some introductory matter given 
out by the English horn and bass oboe over harmonies held by the 
violoncellos. Following a fortissimo chord and a pause, the prin- 
cipal theme of the work is given out by the oboe, lightly accom- 
panied by the bassoons and lower strings, pizzicato. This idea, as 
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well as a subsidiary one—a dotted figure first heard in the flute 
(harp accompaniment )—is worked over at some length, eventually 
to be followed by a new section in which the subject is announced, 
forte, by the lower strings and bassoons. Somewhat later a melody 
of Oriental character is heard in the violins, with pizzicato accom- 
paniment in the basses. This, too, is worked over, finally leading 
to a resumption of the opening material. Toward the close of the 
piece this theme is presented in a somewhat modified form in the 
muted strings, Molto adagio, and with the melody allotted to a solo 
violin. The original tempo and character are then brought back, 
and the piece closes brilliantly. 


3. Five Waltzes - - - - - - Brahms 


These numbers, which are taken from the Opus 39 group of 
waltzes for four hands, are, like the Hungarian Dances, striking 
refutations of the popular belief that Brahms is a name to be 
avoided in searching for music of the lighter and more entertain- 
ing sort, for nothing of the academic and mathematically precise 
Brahms entered into their composition. However, in the orchestral 
transcription, which was made by Alfred Hertz this summer, the 
Brahms style of orchestration was kept in mind so that the effect 
would not be too modern and foreign to the composer. 


4. Overture, “Ruy Blas” - - - - - Mendelssohn 


This popular overture was written by Mendelssohn in 1839 for 
a performance of Victor Hugo’s drama of the same name which 
was given for the benefit of the Leipzig Theatrical Pension Fund. 
Mendelssohn was at the time conductor of the famous Gewandhaus | 
concerts in that city and was naturally deeply interested in the suc- | 
cess of the enterprise. The overture is in the strict classical form. | 
Its inspiration is the hero of the Hugo drama and Mendelssohn seeks 
to portray the adventures of Ruy Blas, the heroic lackey, in dra- 
matic style. The first theme, which follows closely upon the intro- 
duction, is an agitated one. It is followed by one of contrasting 
loveliness. The second part develops this material and, after the 
repetition, there is a brilliant and stirring coda. 











NEXT OAKLAND SYMPHONY CONCERT 
TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 9—AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 









PROGRAMME 
Symphony. in > minorie sok ee Cesar Franck 
“Schelomo”’ for ’Cello and Orchestra.................... Ernest Bloch 
Romeo and Juliet............ Sry Aon ae ae Aa Sr Tschaikowsky 





Tickets, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
SECOND POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 


Sunday, November 7, 2:45 P. M. 











PROGRAMME 
b (Owertre Ray aS gies. jude esas saan tes Mendelssohn 
I-= ‘Indian Suite Opus 405.2 yi. 2 tee et nt MacDowell 
Legend 
In War Time 
Dirge 
Village Festival 
3. Fantasia, ““‘Romeo and Juliet ’.............-....---.-- Tschaikowsky 
4. Waldweben from “Siegfried” ................---2----------+--- Wagner 
cca eae Fi: ARTEL UN Ole Wii nos dp clone sae Spek ps bowen Mepeaneteeag tans Bizet 
6. “‘Molly on the Shore’’............------------------1errrette+ Grainger 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRD PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 
Friday, November 12, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 14, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 
PROGRAMME 
{=O fertnre.- Wielisiner: 6 265 oo ss .3 a. sk te one Mendelssohn 
2. Symaphony in D major-.:--:../2.2-< 55 ene Mozart 
(First time in San Francisco) 
3. ‘Schelomo”’ for Cello and Orchestra............-. Ernest Bloch 
MICHEL PENHA 
4. Swedish Rhapsody, “Midsommervaka’’.........-...------- Alfven 


(First time in San Francisco) 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 














Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
JoHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





RADIO 
AN EPOCHAL EVENT 


As has been noted in the newspapers, the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra has made arrangements to broadcast twenty-one of its 
concerts. The far-reaching effects of such a movement cannot be 
estimated at this time, but the fact that more people will become 
familiar with and appreciative of the orchestra than ever before is of 
outstanding imporiance. 


However, it must be admitted that, no matter how fine ones 
receiving set may be, or how splendid the reception, the result is only 
a reproduction of the original. As one must see the original of a 
masterpiece in painting or sculpture to really appreciate the art, so 
one should be present at the concerts to realize the vital and living 
artistry of the performance. 


The fund secured through the broadcasting arrangements was for 
the definite purpose of insuring the Musical Association against box 
office losses, and the necessity for membership subscriptions and 
emergency fund pledges is just as vital as in the past. 


All those who have not renewed their subscriptions are urged to 
do so at the earliest possible moment. Based on good attendance at 
the concerts and the strictest economy in the cost of production, a 
substantial amount still is needed to balance the budget for this 
season. 
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For Your eyed 

Children & a 

Your Children’s Children 

Mason & Hamlin with the AMPICO 


In these days of hurried manufacture and quantity pro- 
duction there are only a very few things that may 
be held worthy to pass on to another generation. 


But here is an example of master ctaftsmanship---a 
piano built by artisans who work unhurried and 
inspired by the pride of accomplishment. The 
Mason & Hamlin Piano will endure! 


You may now purchase this superb piano with the 
AMPICO. This flawless mechanism will re-enact 
for you the every nuance and tone-color of the 
attist’s own playing--it knows no limitations when 
sounding the sonorous keys of the incomparable 
Mason & Hamlin. 


Wiley Bg Allen ©. 


135 KEARNY ST. =aiilfll) 323 WASHINGTON ST. 
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The San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


SECOND PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
613th and 614th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, October 29, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, October 31, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


L-Symphony. (Now soy tee rolca: mie. .2) er See Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 
Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 


Finale: Allegro molto 
Intermission 


2. Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben” (A Hero’s Life) ........ 
Ga PR TRCN Neat? ree: Natya OR RT ee pee Shs Richard Strauss 


Numerous complaints have been received regarding the wearing 
of hats by patrons during concerts, and it is urged that the City 
Ordinance which prohibits the wearing of hats in theatres be 
complied with. 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 


(CHORAL) IN D MINOR, OP. 125 


Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 


Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 
Price, complete, $12.00. 


By FELIX WEINGARTNER, LonDon SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, VOCAL SOLOISTS AND CHORUS 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
music-loving people the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its great 
record audience the crowning 


achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. The re- 
cording is complete; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 








San Francisco 


Columbia g 
Records 
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Symphony No. 3, “Eroica”’ - - - Ludwig Van Beethoven 


(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna) 


At the dawn of the nineteenth century, the entire thinking world 
was thrown into a state of agitation by the rumor that Napoleon was 
about to give France and the world a new and ideal constitution, 
according to the precepts of Plato. Like many other artists of the 
day, Beethoven sought to honor the brilliant military genius by writing 
this symphony, whose original title was simply “Bonaparte.” When, 
however, Napoleon proclaimed himself emperor in 1804, Beethoven, 
wna fit of anger, excited by the news of his idol’s self-exaltation, tore 
off and destroyed the original title page, and after Napoleon’s personal 
glory, in Beethoven's estimation, had disappeared, he supplied another 
title: ‘Symphonie Eroica; composed to celebrate the memory of a 
great man.” This change of plan and title after Napoleon's apostasy 
has given critics cause for much speculation as to the precise meaning 
of the various movements of the symphony. Fortunately, a close 
knowledge of the dramatic scheme underlying the symphony is not as 


essential as it might be for some modern program music—in fact, the 
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music can be best appreciated in and by itself. However, Wagner has 


analyzed the symphony as follows: 


I. ‘The first movement embraces, as in a glowing furnace, all the 
emotions of a richly gifted nature in the heyday of unresting youth. 
Weal and woe, lief and lack, sweetness and sadness, living and long- 
ing, riot and revel, daring, defiance and an ungovernable self-confi- 
dence, make place for one another so directly and interlace so closely 
that we can single none of them from out the rest, but our whole inter- 
est is given to this human being who shows himself so brimful of every 
feeling. Yet all these feelings spring from one main faculty—and that 
is force. This force, immeasurably enhanced by each emotional im- 
pression, and driven to vent its overfill, is the mainspring of the piece; 
it clinches, toward the middle of the movement, to the violence of the 
destroyer, and in its braggart strength we think we see a wrecker of 


the world before us, a Titan wrestling with the gods. 


Il. “This shattering force, that filled us half with ecstasy and half 
with horror, was rushing toward a tragic crisis, whose serious import is 


set before our feeling in the second movement. The tone poet clothes 
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‘tin the musical apparel of a funeral march. Emotion tamed by deep 
grief, moving in solemn sorrow, tells us its tale in solemn tones; an 
earnest, manly sadness goes from lamentations to thrills of softness, 
to memories, to tears of love, to searchings of the heart, to cries of 
transport. Out of grief springs new force, that fills us with warmth 
sublime. We battle no more against mourning, but bear it now our- 


selves on the mighty billows of a man’s courageous heart. 


Ill. “Force, robbed of its destructive arrogance—by the chasten- 
ing of its own deep sorrow——the third movement shows in all its 
buoyant gaiety. Its wild unruliness has shaped itself to fresh, to blithe 
activity; we have before us now the lovable, glad man, who paces hale 
and hearty through the Gelds of nature—winds his merry hunting horn 
from woodland heights—those horns which musically express the radi- 
ant, frolicsome, yet tender-hearted exultation of the man. In this third 
movement the tone poet shows us the gladly, blithely-doing man. 

IV. ‘“‘These two sides the master now combines in the last move- 
ment to show us finally the man entire, harmoniously at one with self. 


This closing section is the harvest, the lucid counterpart and com- 
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KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALL BRANCHES TAUGHT 
Enroll Today 


Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS 

AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 

PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 
ADDRESS 

KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
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mentary of the first. Just as there we saw all human feelings in in- 
finitely varied utterance—so here this manifold variety invites to one 
harmonious close, embracing all the feelings in itself and taking on a 
grateful plasticness of shape. The womanly at last reveals itself in 
ever more intense sympathy as the overwhelming power of love.”’ 


Tone Poem, “Ein Heldenleben” (A Hero’s Life) - Richard Strauss 
(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich) 


The tone-poem “Ein Heldenleben’’ received its first performance 
at Frankfort on March 3, 1899, under the direction of the composer, 
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Notable additions this season to our faculty: 
GIVLIO SILVA—Teacher of Voice from St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
ROBERT POLLAK—Violinist, Head of Virtuoso Class of Vienna Conservatory. 
MICHEL PENHA—Solo Cellist of San Francisco Symphony. 
ROMAINE VERNEY~Principal of Violas San Francisco Symphony. 
WILLIAM WOLSKY—Principal of Second Violins San Francisco Symphony. 
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FIRST TWO CONCERTS—ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 


LOUISE HOMER 


Auditorium—Fri. Eve., Nov. 5—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


MARY LEWIS 


Auditorium—wWed. Eve., Nov. 10—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 
Tickets on sale—Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Coming W ednesday Eve. Dec. 8 
LUCREZIA BORI 








and was first played in this country by the Chicago Orchestra on 
March 9, 1900. The following explanation of the work by Wilhelm 


Klatte is said to have been prepared under the composer's supervision: 


‘‘The score embraces six principal divisions. In the first, after 
the motive of the hero has been established, the more important the- 
matic materials, characteristic of the different sides of his nature and 
bearing, are forthwith given out; wherewith the hero is brought into 
relation with the world about him. Next comes the contrast between 
the hero and mankind in general, men of mean and envious natures— 
a picture full of severe and glaring color contrasts, to which, as a 
reconciling counterpart, immediately succeeds a charming scene, 
wherein the hero is revealed under the ‘ban’ of love. A call to arms 
marks the ending of this situation, and forthwith the hero appears on 
the battlefield. The combat concluded, through a gloriously gained 
victory, there follows a period of proof by deeds of intellectual prow- 
ess—a ripening and blossoming of noble thoughts and grander plans, 
a peaceful and steady development of the inner nature. From the 
world, full of hatred and sensuality, the hero, enlightened and resigned, 
finally withdraws himself into the solitude of Nature. Recollections 


of war and combat of love and life’s joys, are interwoven with the 
dreams of his last days.”’ 
_ Mr. Philip Hale has analyzed the work as follows: 
THE HERO 


‘The chief theme, which is typical of the hero, the whole and 
noble man, is announced at once by horn, violas, and ‘cellos, and the 
violins soon enter. This theme, E flat major, 4-4, is said to contain 


within itself four distinct motives, which collectively illustrate the will 
power and self-confidence of the hero, and their characteristic features 
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are used throughout the work in this sense. Further themes closely 
related follow. They portray various sides of the hero’s character,— 


his pride, emotional nature, iron will, richness of imagination, inflexi- 
ble and well-directed determination instead of low-spirited and sullen 


obstinacy, etc. This section closes with pomp and brilliance, with the 
motive thundered out by the brass; and it is the most symphonic sec- 
tion of the tone-poem. A pause is made on a dominant seventh: ‘What 


has the world in store for the young dreamer?’ 


THE HERO’S ANTAGONISTS 


‘They are jealous, they envy him, they sneer at his aims and 
endeavors, they are suspicious of his sincerity, they see nothing except 
for their own gain; and through flute and oboe they mock and snarl. 
They are represented by about half a dozen themes, of which one is 
most important. Diminutions of the preceding heroic themes show 
their belittlement of his greatness. (It has been said that Strauss thus 
wished to paint the critics who had not been prudent enough to pro- 
claim him great.) Fifths in the tubas show their earthly, sluggish 


nature. The hero’s theme appears in the minor; and his amazement, 
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indignation, and momentary confusion are expressed by ‘a timid, 


writhing figure.’ Finally the foes are shaken off. 


THE HERO’S HELPMATE 


“This is an amorous episode. The hero is shy. The solo violin 
represents the loved one, who at first is coy, coquettish, and disdains 
his humble suit. There is a love theme, and there are also two 
thematic illustrations of feminine caprice much used later on. At last 
she rewards him. The themes given to the solo violin, and basses, 
‘cellos, and bassoon, are developed in the love duet. A new theme 
is given to the oboe, and a theme played by the violins is typical of the 
crowning happiness. The clamorous voices of the world do not mar 


the peacefulness of the lovers. 


THE HERO'S BATTLEFIELD 


“There is a flourish of trumpets without. The hero rushes joy- 
fully to arms. The enemy sends out his challenge. The battle rages. 
The typical heroic theme is brought into sharp contrast with that of 
the challenger, and the theme of the beloved one shinés forth amid 
the din and the shock of the fight. The foe is slain. The themes lead 
into a song of victory. And now what is there for the hero? The 
world does not rejoice in his triumph. It looks on him with indifferent 
eyes. 

THE HERO'S MISSION OF PEACE 

“This section describes the growth of the hero’s soul. The com- 
poser uses thematic material from “Don Juan,’ ‘Also sprach Zara- 
thustra,, ‘Tod und Verklarung,’ ‘Don Quixote,’ “Till Eulenspiegel,’ 


‘Guntram,’ ‘Macbeth,’ and his song, “Traum durch die Dammerung.’ 
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619 California Street Davenport 450 











Mr. Jean Marnold claims that there are twenty-three of these remi- 


niscences, quotations, which Strauss introduces suddenly, or succes- 
sively, or simultaneously, ‘and the hearer that has not been warned 
cannot at the time notice the slightest disturbance in the development. 
He would not think that all these themes are foreign to the work he 


hears, and are only souvenirs.’ 


THE HERO’S ESCAPE FROM THE WORLD, AND 
CONCLUSION 


“The world is still cold. At first the hero rages, but resignation 
and content soon take possession of his soul. The bluster of nature 
reminds him of his old days of war. Again he sees the beloved one, 


and in peace and contemplation his soul takes flight. For the last time 


the hero’s theme is heard as it rises to a.sonorous, impressive climax. 


And then is solemn music, such as might serve funeral rites.’ 
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“Tp every household had a Duo-Art 
there wouldn’t be a hall in San 
Francisco big enough to hold our 
Symphony audiences. ‘There is some- 
thing slumbering in all of us. The 
bad instincts can be awakened, or the 
good instincts. That piano will teach 
the little children of the new gen- 
eration to love good music. It will 
do more. It will teach their parents. 
There stands one of the most im- 
portant educational mediums in 
the world!” 


ART reproducing 





Hear the DUO- Lae 


piano at 


Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., &. F. 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 








UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1926-27 


SECOND BERKELEY CONCERT 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
THURSDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 4, 1926 
8:15 O?CLOCK 


Programme 


TVD ONY: NG. ceo. UOMO Be asset oss costa Sey anict adic dtccy tea searieeee ens Beethoven 


Allegro con brio 

Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 
2s Povest Murmurs from: “ Sieriried i ii2ihco tee eel es Wagner 
3 el SW ito: eR RRR en Yeah a BMD ose en ee Ry AL A RE rt SARE eM MDE! Sey Brahms 
A Overture: ery, Dba 2s tas wee et a arene sedan cern cee obap ae Mendelssohn 








SyNRONY INO; oy. SeLOLGR sss oh OSs olen I Seneee sa eee Beethoven 


At the dawn of the nineteenth century the entire thinking world was 
thrown into a state of agitation by the rumor that Napoleon was about to 
vive France and the world a new and ideal constitution, according to the 
precepts of Plato. Like many other artists of the day, Beethoven sought 
to honor the brilliant military genius by writing this symphony, whose 
original title was simply ‘‘Bonaparte.’’ When, however, Napoleon pro- 
claimed himself emperor in 1804, Beethoven, excited by the news of his 
idol’s self-exaltation, in a fit of anger tore off and destroyed the original 
title page, and after Napoleon’s personal glory had, in Beethoven’s esti- 
mation, disappeared, he supplied another title: Symphony Eroica; com- 
posed to celebrate the memory of a great man. This change of plan and 
title after Napoleon’s apostasy has given critics cause for much speculation 
as to the precise meaning of the various movements of the symphony. 
Fortunately, a close knowledge of the dramatic scheme underlying the 
symphony is not as essential as it might be for some modern program 
music—in fact, the music can be best appreciated in and by itself. How- 
ever, Wagner has analyzed it as follows: 


‘<The first movement embraces, as in a glowing furnace, all the emotions 
of a richly gifted nature in the heyday of unresting youth. Weal and woe, 
sweetness and sadness, living and longing, riot and revel, daring, defiance, 
and an ungovernable self-confidence, make place for one another so directly 
and interlace so closely that we can single none of them from out the rest, 
but our whole interest is given to this human being who shows himself so 
brimful of every feeling. Yet all these feelings spring from one main 
faculty—and that is force. This force, immeasurably enhanced by each 
emotional impression, and driven to vent its overfill, is the mainspring of 
the piece; it mounts, toward the middle of the movement, to the violence 
of the destroyer, and in its braggart strength we think we see a wrecker 
of the world before us, a Titan wrestling with the gods. 


II. ‘‘This shattering force, that filled us half with ectasy and half with 
horror, was rushing toward a tragic crisis, whose serious import is set before 
our feeling in the second movement. The tone poet clothes it in the musical 
apparel of a funeral march. Emotion tamed by deep grief, moving in 
solemn sorrow, tells us its tale in solemn tones; an earnest, manly sadness 
eoes from lamentations to thrills of softness, to memories, to tears of love, 
to searchings of the heart, to cries of transport. Out of grief springs new 
force, that fills us with warmth sublime. We battle no more against mourn- 
ing, but bear it now ourselves on the mighty billows of a man’s courageous 
heart. 


IIL.‘‘The third movement shows, in all its buoyant gaiety, force robbed 
of its destructive arrogance by the chastening of its own deep sorrow. Its 
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wild unruliness has shaped itself to fresh, to blithe activity ; we have before 
us now the lovable, glad man, who paces hale and hearty through the fields 
of nature—winds his merry hunting horn from woodland heights—those 
horns which musically express the radiant, frolicsome, yet tender-hearted 
exultation of the man. 

IV. ‘‘'These two sides the master now combines in the last movement to 
show us finally the man entire, harmoniously at one with self. This closing 
section is the harvest, the lucid counterpart and commentary of the first. 
Just as there we saw all human feelings in infinitely varied utterance— 
so here this manifold variety invites to one harmonious close, embracing 
all these feelings in itself and taking on a grateful plasticity of shape. The 
womanly at last reveals itself in ever more intense sympathy as the over- 
whelming power of love.”’ 


Forest WlUrmurs: {LOM = SlERI TIC” ei. eee eee Wagner 


This piece was arranged by Wagner for concert use from parts of the 
scene before Fafner’s cave in the second act of ‘‘Siegfried,’’ and was 
oiven the title ‘‘Waldweben”’ (Forest Murmurs). The young hero, 
egged on by the crafty dwarf Mime, is on his way to destroy the dragon, 
Fafner. Mime prudently leaves him near the dragon’s lair, whereupon 
Siegfried sits down under the trees and begins dreaming, not at all of 
the danger before him, but of the father and mother whom he has never 
seen—whom he does not know even by name. Wagner’s terse stage direc- 
tion at this point sketches the scene: ‘‘He lies on his back and gazes up 
through the branches of the trees. A long silence—murmurs of the forest.”’ 
The orchestra pictures not alone the forest, but also the dreamy thoughts 
wandering through Siegfried’s mind; themes from the earlier parts of the 
tetralogy, from ‘‘The Rhinegold’’ and ‘‘Die Walkire’’ and the first act 
of ‘‘Siegfried’’—nearly all of them related to the heroic race of the 
Walsungs from which Siegfried is sprung, and above all to his father and 
mother, Siegmund and Sieglinde—are woven into the tissue of the musi¢e in 
which the forest speaks. Across the murmur comes the clear call of a bird 
(9-8 time, as against 6-8) in the wood wind. Siegfried tries to imitate 
the bird’s song with a pipe which he cuts from the thicket, but gives up 
in amused despair, claps his horn to his lips, and sounds a joyous call. At 
this point the dragon enters, and the wood music abruptly ends. However, 
in his concert arrangement Wagner added a short concluding passage, 
vivace, in which Siegfried’s awakening of Brunnhilde on her flame-girt 
rock is foreshadowed by bits of the fire music and the ‘‘sleep’’ motive. It 
is to be noted that the song of the bird, here given to the wood wind, 1s as 
yet unintelligible to Siegfried; after he has slain the dragon and accident- 
ally tasted his blood, the bird speaks to him with a human voice. 
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Wire W alt wes Ee ea esas tee ce ences Brahms 


These numbers, which are taken from the Opus 39 group of waltzes — 
for four hands, are, like the Hungarian Dances, striking refutations of the 
popular belief that Brahms is a name to be avoided in searching for music 
of the lighter and more entertaining sort, for nothing of the usual Brahms 
academic and mathematical precision entered into their composition. How- 
ever, in the orchestral transcription, which was made by Alfred Hertz 
this summer, the Brahms style of orchestration was kept in mind so that 
the effect would not be too modern and foreign to the composer. 


Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas” -......-.-.-.-.------.----2-----e-scnessseeens cnet teen Mendelssohn 


This popular overture was written by Mendelssohn in 1839 for a per- 
formance of Victor Hugo’s drama of the same name which was given for 
the benefit of the Leipzig Theatrical Pension Fund. Mendelssohn was at 
the time conductor of the famous Gewandhaus concerts in that city and 
was naturally deeply interested in the success of the enterprise. The 
overture is in the strict classical form. Its inspiration is the hero of the 
Hugo drama, and Mendelssohn seeks to portray the adventures of Ruy 
Blas, the heroic lackey, in dramatic style. The first theme, which follows 
closely upon the introduction, is an agitated one. It is followed by one of 
contrasting loveliness. The second part develops this material, and, after 
the repetition, there is a brilliant and stirring coda. 





NOTICE 


The third concert of the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra in Harmon Gym- 
nasium will take place on Thursday, February 3, 1927. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRD POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, November 21, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
_ Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro” 
. “St Paul's” Suite 


. Dance of the Blessed Spirits 
(Flute obligato, Anthony Linden) 


4. Waltz from ““Raymonda’”’ 


. (a) Heart Wounds 
(b) The Last Spring 


6. Ballet Music from ‘‘Prince Igor’ 


_ Meditation from “Thais” 
(Violin obligato, Mishel Piastro) 


_ Introduction Act III, ‘‘Lohengrin”’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRD PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, November 12, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 14, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture, ““Melusina”’ 


. Symphony in D major 
(First time in San Francisco)’ 
. “Schelomo”’ for Cello and Orchestra 
MICHEL PENHA 


. Swedish Rhapsody, “Midsommervaka”’ 
(First time in San Francisco) 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 















Musical Association of San Hrancisea 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
Joun D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





RADIO 


AN EPOCHAL EVENT 


As has been noted in the newspapers, the San Francisco Symphony 
Orchestra has made arrangements to broadcast twenty-one of its 
concerts. The far-reaching effects of such a movement cannot be 
estimated at this time, but the fact that more people will become 
familiar with and appreciative of the orchestra than ever before is of 
outstanding importance. 


However, it must be admitted that, no matter how fine one's 
receiving set may be, or how splendid the reception, the result is only 
a reproduction of the original. As one must see the original of a 
masterpiece in painting or sculpture to really appreciate the art, so 
one should be present at the concerts to realize the vital and living 
artistry of the performance. 


The fund secured through the broadcasting arrangements was for 
the definite purpose of insuring the Musical Association against box 
office losses, and the necessity for membership subscriptions and 
emergency fund pledges is just as vital as in the past. 


All those who have not renewed their subscriptions are urged to 
do so at the earliest possible moment. Based on good attendance at 
the concerts and the strictest economy in the cost of production, a 
substantial amount still is needed to balance the budget for this 
season. 
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San Francisco’s wonder child . . the nine year old 
violinist who ts to besoloist at the great San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra Concert on Nov. 16th; an- 


other artist who exclusivel PRES MNO es a 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


The number of artists enrolled under the Mason & 
Hamlin Banner bears eloquent tribute to its singular 
sympathetic tone and its notable sonority—here is a 
youthful name added to the roster which contains 
Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Moiseiwitsch, Schipa, Schmitz, 
Brailowsky and many others. 


Your choice of the Mason & Hamlin is backed by the 


weight of their combined appraisal and appreciation. 


Wiley Bg Allen ©. 


135 Kearny St. ara 1323 Washington St. 
TH Oakland 


San Francisco 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


SECOND POPULAR CONCERT 
616th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, November 7, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 

Te COVERED, ck CUYD LES oes denen nce iaen essere Mendelssohn 
2. Second “Indian,” Suite--------------------+---2---2--eeeec ee eeeee nese: MacDowel 

Legend 

In War Time 

Dirge 

Village Festival 
3. Fantasia, ‘““Romeo and Juliet’ ..............-.-------- Tschaikowsky 

Intermission 

4. Forest Murmurs from “‘Siegfried’’ ..........-.--.-------+----- Wagner 
52 Carrier =< Suter ik te en eee aaa ae ee Bizet 
6.2 Molly one theoreti ey re eh ink eee Grainger 








Numerous complaints have been received regarding the wearing 
of hats by patrons during concerts, and it is urged that the City 
Ordinance which prohibits the wearing of hats in theatres be 
complied with. 
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Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 
Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 
Price, complete, $12.00. 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ‘ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
music-loving people the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its great 
record audience the crowning 






COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpon SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, VOCAL SOLOISTS AND CHORUS 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 












BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 
(CHORAL) IN D MINoR, OP. 125 







achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. ‘The re- 
cording is complete; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. | 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 








PROCESS 
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Overture, “Ruy Blas” - - Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 
(Born Feb. 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died Nov. 4, 1847, at Leipzig) 


This popular overture was written by Mendelssohn in 1839 fers. 
a performance of Victor Hugo’s drama of the same name, which was 
given for the benefit of the Leipzig Theatrical Pension Fund. Men- 
delssohn was at that time conductor of the famous Gewandhaus con- 
certs in that city, and was naturally deeply interested in the success of 
the enterprise. The overture is in the strict classical form. Its imspira- 
tion is the hero of the Hugo drama, and Mendelssohn seeks to portray 
the adventures of Ruy Blas, the heroic lackey, in dramatic style. The 
first theme, which follows closely upon the introduction, is an agitated 
one. It is followed by one of contrasting loveliness. The second part 
develops this material and, after the repetition, there is a brilliant and 


stirring coda. 


Second “Indian Suite” : - - - Edward MacDowell 
(Born Dec. 18, 1861, at New York; died there Jan. 23, 1908) 


As suggested by its title, this Suite is based, as to thematic ma- 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 














terial, on Indian melodies, particularly the Iroquois, Chippewa and 
lowa. 

The first movement (Legend) opens with the announcement of 
the chief theme unaccompanied; the thesis is proclaimed fortissimo by 
three horns in unison; the antithesis is played pianissimo by a muted 
horn. This theme is taken up by other instruments and developed in 
a free way as though for a prelude to the main body of the movement, 
‘“wice as fast: with decision.’’ Clarinets, bassoons, and lower strings 
pizzicato announce the theme in short staccato chords underneath 
violin trills. This theme was probably derived from the theme of the 
introduction by melodic and rhythmic variation. It is worked out in 
a crescendo that swells to fortissimo, and then diminishes, until it ap- 
pears in a new rhythmic variation in the strings as the second theme of 
the movement. After this has been developed, it appears again in a 
diminution of its first form. The working-out of the two more prom- 
inent forms of this one theme fills the remainder of the movement. 

In War Time: With rough vigor, almost savagely. The chief 


theme is played by two flutes, in unison, unaccompanied. ‘Two clari- 
nets, in unison and without accompaniment, answer in a subsidiary 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, : 
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theme. This material is worked out elaborately in a form that has 
the characteristics of the rondo. The rhythm changes frequently to- 
wards the end from 2-4 to 6-8 and back again. Upon the occasion 
of the first performance of this suite, which was before the composer 
had given titles to the movements, Mr. Apthorp, in the programme 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, wrote: ‘The third movement 
might be called a Scalp-dance! not that it is meant as a musical reflec- 
tion of any special ceremonies connected with the Indian scalp-dance, 
but that its general character is that of a savage, warlike ardor, and 
blood-thirsty excitement.” 

Dirge: Dirge-like, mournfully. The mournful chief theme is 
given out by muted violins in unison, which are soon strengthened by 
the violas, against repetitions of the tonic note G by piccolo, flutes and 
two muted horns, one on the stage, the other behind the scenes, with 
occasional full harmony in groups of wind instruments. Of this move- 
ment Mr. Apthorp wrote: ““The fourth movement is plainly an Indian 
dirge; but whether over the remains of a slain warrior and chief, pub- — 
licly bewailed by a whole tribe, or the secret lament of an Indian 


<< ?OOCNM—MNaa—>ww— | 


vai are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
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KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 

KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 

RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 
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mother over the body of her dead son, the listener is left to determine 
for himself. There is a great deal of picturesque, imaginative tinting 
in the movement, suggestive of midnight darkness, the vastness and 
solitude of prairie surroundings, and the half-warlike, half-nomadic 
Indian life.”’ 

Village Festival: Swift and light. Several related themes are 
developed. All of them are more or less derived from that of the 
first movement. There are lively dance rhythms, ‘“‘But here also the 
composer has been at no pains to suggest any of the specific con- 
comitants of Indian festivities; he has only written a movement in 


which merry-makings of the sort are musically suggested.” 


Overture Fantasia, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet”? - Peter I[ljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died Nov. 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


In his “Reminiscences of Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky,’’ Nicholas 
Dmitriewitch Kaschkin writes: “To Balakirew’s suggestion, Tschai- 
kowsky owed the plan of his overture, ‘Romeo and Juliet.’ This is 
always associated in my mind with the memory of a lovely day in May, 


with verdant forests and tall fir trees, among which we three were 


NEXT TWO CONCERTS—ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 


MARY LEWIS 


Auditortum—Wed. Eve., Nov. 10—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


LUCREZIA BORI 


Auditorium—Wed. Eve., Dec. 8—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


Tickets on sale—Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Coming ALBERT SPALDING 








taking a walk. Balakirew understood, to a great extent, the nature of 
Tschaikowsky's genius, and knew that it was adequate to the subject 
suggested. Evidently he himself was taken with the subject, for he 
explained all the details as vividly as though the work had been al- 
ready written. The plan, adopted to sonata form, was as follows: 
First, an introduction of a religious character representative of Friar 
Lawrence, followed by an Allegro in B minor (Balakirew suggested 
most of the tonalities), which was to depict the enmity between the 
Montagues and Capulets, the street brawl, etc. Then was to follow the 
love of Romeo and Juliet (second subject in D flat major), succeeded 
by the elaboration of both subjects. The so-called ‘development’ — 
that is to say, the putting together of the various themes in various 
forms—passes over to what is called in technical language, the ‘re- 
capitulation’—in which the first theme, Allegro, appears in its original 
form, and the love theme (D flat major) now appears in D major, the 
whole ending with the death of the lovers. Balakirew spoke with such 
conviction that he at once kindled the ardor of the young composer, 


to whom such a theme was extremely well suited.”’ 
Lawrence Gilman has described the composition as follows: 


“At the start there is presented the figure of Friar Lawrence 
(churchly harmonies in the clarinets and bassoons) ; later, the conflict 
of the opposing houses, expressed in a tumultuous passage full of strife 
and fury. Then follows the love scene, introducing two themes of 
rich emotional suggestion. The first of these themes—the rhapsodic 
and song-like phrase announced by muted violas and English horn— 
was used by Tschaikowsky in the fragmentary ‘Duo from Romeo and 
Juliet’ found among his papers after his death, where it voices these 


words sung by Romeo: ‘O linger, night of ecstasy; O night of love, 


San Francisen Conserfatory of Music 


3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Fillmore 898 


Notable additions this season to our faculty: 
GIVLIO SILVA—Teacher of Voice from St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
ROBERT POLLAK—Violinist, Head of Virtuoso Class of Vienna Conservatory. 
MICHEL PENHA~—Solo Cellist of San Francisco Symphony. 
ROMAINE VERNEY—Principal of Violas San Francisco Symphony. 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 


ERNEST BLOCH, Artistic Director 
ADA CLEMENT and LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Assistant Directors 
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spread thy dark veil over us!’ The second theme-—the lovely se- 
quence of chords scored for muted and divided violins—forms, in the 
duet, the accompaniment to the impassioned dialogue of the enamored 
pair in the chamber scene. Following the love scene is a resumption 
of the stress and conflict of the first part, against which the solemn 
warning of Friar Lawrence protests in vain. The lovers are again 
evoked, with more passionate insistence than before; there is a cumu- 
lative moment of arresting intensity; then, after a brief and portentous 
silence, a dolorous reminiscence of Romeo's ecstatic song, now dirge- 
like and woeful (violins, ‘cellos, bassoons; afterwards declaimed with 


greater breadth, in the strings, with the accompaniment of woodwind, 
horns and harp), brings the music to a close.”’ 


Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried” - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


This piece was arranged by Wagner for concert use from parts 
of the scene before Fafner’s cave in the second act of “Siegfried,’’ and 
was given the title ““‘Waldweben’’ (Forest Murmurs). The young hero, 
egged on by the crafty dwarf Mime, is on his way to destroy the 
dragon, Fafner. Mime prudently leaves him near the dragon’s lair, 
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whereupon Siegfried sits down under the trees and begins dreaming, 
not at all of the danger before him, but of the father and mother 
whom he had never seen—whom he does not know even by name. 
Wagner's terse stage direction at this point sketches the scene: “He 
lies on his back and gazes up through the branches of the trees. A 
long silence—Murmurs of the forest.’ The orchestra pictures not 
alone the forest, but also the dreamy thoughts wandering through 


Siegfried’s mind; themes from the earlier parts of the tetralogy, from 
“The Rhinegold’’ and “Die Walkure,”’ and the first act of “‘Siegfried,”’ 
nearly all of them related to the heroic race of the Walsungs from 
which Siegfried is sprung, and above all to his father and mother, 
Siegmund and Sieglinde, are woven into the tissue of the music in 
which the forest speaks. Across the murmur comes the clear call of 
a bird (9-8 time, as against 6-8) in the wood wind. Siegfried tries to 
imitate the bird’s song with a pipe which he cuts from the thicket, but 
gives up in amused despair, claps his horn to his lips, and sounds a 
joyous call. At this point the dragon enters, and the wood music 
abruptly ends. However, in his concert arrangement Wagner added a 
short concluding passage, vivace, in which Siegfried’s awakening of 
Brunnhilde on her flame-girt rock is foreshadowed by bits of the fire 
music and the ‘‘sleep’’ motive. It is to be noted that the song of the 
bird, here given to the wood wind, is as yet unintelligible to Siegfried; 
after he has slain the dragon and accidentally tasted his blood, the 
bird speaks to him with a human voice. 


“Carmen” Suite, No. 1 - - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born Oct. 25, 1838, at. Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Bougival) 


Georges Bizet, whose ““Carmen’”’ is a landmark in the history of 
opera, was perhaps the most distinctly original of modern French 
writers. This gifted composer was unfortunately stricken down prac- 
tically on the eve of what would, without doubt, have been an excep- 
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tionally brilliant career. The music in the suite played today occurs 


in the opera in the form of “Entr-acts,’’ which are played for the pur- 


pose of maintaining for the audience the spirit of the opera’s setting. 


“Molly on the Shore” - - - - - Percy Grainger 


(Born July 8, 1882, at Melbourne, Australia) 

“Molly on the Shore’’ is the first of a group of pieces published 
under the title of British Folk-music settings. If we wonder how Mr. 
Grainger produces his effects, we may note first of all an insistent and 
infectious rhythm; perhaps the charm lies in this very insistence. To 


be sure, the reiteration involves the tune as well as the rhythm. Some- 
what subordinate are the dainty strokes of harmony. The very direc- 
tions and terms used in the music suggest its spirit. At first very soft, 
the music grows “‘louder bit by bit.’’ Presently the tune is struck 
“short and heavy,” then ‘“‘louder.”’ Towards the end the music 
“softens’’ more and more until the shock of the last plucked chord. 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 









CAPRICE VIENNOIS degen Kreisler 
CoPPELIA, Dance of the Automatons Delibes 
SVLVIA, Valse Lente Delibes 
SYLVIA, Pizzicato . ; Delibes 
‘TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part | W agner 
‘TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part II W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part | W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part II . W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part I W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II] . . . W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II. W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part III . W agner 
FRA DIAVOLO, Overture, Part I Auber 
FRA DIAVOLO, Overture, Part II Auber 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part I Massenet 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part II Massenet 









Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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The Sau Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. , 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H.A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 
Demetrio, G. 


BASSES 

Lahann, J. 

Principal 
Previati, L. J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Annarumi, A, 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 
CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 


Fragale, F. 
Paquet, L. J. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 
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ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R.E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 














“Tk every household had a Duo-Art 
there wouldn’t be a hall in San 
Francisco big enough to hold our 
Symphony audiences. There is some- 
thing slumbering in all of us. The 
bad instincts can be awakened, or the 
good instincts. That piano will teach 
the little children of the new gen- 
eration to love good music. It will 
do more. It will teach their parents. 
There stands one of the most -im- 
portant ‘educational mediums in 
the world!”’ 


Hear the DUO- ES 
lyr 





piano at 


Sherman Glay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
THIRD POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, November 21, 2:45 P. M. 
















PROGRAMME 










1. Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro”..............--.scsecee-ceee--- Mozart 
Bot, MoAULS MOUREe 2. fe ee cee oe ee Gustave Holst 
ooDance of the Bleased Spirits... 2. bis ek ee Gluck 
(Flute obligato, Anthony Linden) 

Pe Walt? 1TOti< KaAyhiOnUs oo eek ys BF on Glazounow 
5. ays DieartiwWOGndss ee ee BA a Grieg 

Cola 7 peck ast aati ie ce sort oo. ak or ee Ne Grieg 
6. Ballet Music from ‘Prince Igor’’_............................. Borodin 
7;- Meditation trom: Thais’ 2.7... #. = ka BS Massenet 






(Violin obligato, Mishel Piastro) 
. Introduction Act III, “‘Lohengrin’”’ 







ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, November 26, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 28, 2:45 P. M. 








PROGRAMME 


IL. Oympbony No..4,-in Eaminorac 2 6 Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 


Laine ee, hatesenlsegend. 1 ko en Henry Eichheim 
Conducted by the Composer 
(First time in San Francisco) 


2. one-room, «Dont juan: fick a a Richard Strauss 




















Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF US: 


Mr. Lawrence Jacob Abbott, Musical Critic, writes in “The 
Outlook’? (New York) in issue of November 3, 1926, as follows: 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE—PRELUDE (Wag- 
ner). Played by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Alfred 
Hertz. In two parts, on one record. 
Victor. 

Following the three Wagner orchestral 
records made under the direction of Albert 
Coates and issued last month, comes an- 
other bit of Wagner—but this time played 
by an orchestra not three thousand miles 
east, but three thousand miles west of New 
York. The San Franciscans, by this record 
alone, can claim a place among the very 
best of the world’s orchestras. Their string 
tone is a joy to the ear. Their wind band 
is pure-toned and precise. And in Mr. 
Hertz they have a conductor who draws out 
of Wagner’s music all its eloquence, all its 
fiery passion. The climaxes are immense, 
sometimes too much so to reproduce clearly. 
Exeept for this the recording is flawless. 
Mr. Hertz has taken no liberties with the 
score; he ends the Prelude in mid-air, not 
attempting to treat it as unit in itself, but 
only as an introduction to the musi¢c-drama 
which is to follow. 





A list of the records made by the Orchestra appears on page 94 
of this programme. 
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Yehudi cial 


San Francisco’s wonder child . . the nine year old 
violinist who ts to besoloist at the great San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra Concert on Nov. 16th; an- 


other artist who exclusivel WMS OSIDOs. Leia dae 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


The number of artists enrolled under the Mason & 
Hamlin Banner bears eloquent tribute to its singular 
sympathetic tone and its notable sonority—here is a 
youthful name added to the roster which contains 
Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, Moiseiwitsch, Schipa, Schmitz, 
Brailowsky and many others. 


Your choice of the Mason & Hamlin is backed by the 
weight of their combined appraisal and appreciation. 


135 Kearny St. oe al ! 1323 Washington St. 


San Francisco Oakland 
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The San Francises Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


THIRD PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
618th and 619th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, November 12, 3:00 o'clock 
Sunday Afternoon, November 14, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Overture, ‘‘Coriolanus’”’ .......-..-------<----------020077-7 Beethoven 


2. Symphony in D major (Kéchel 385)....-...-------------- Mozart 
Allegro con spirito 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Finale 
(First time at these concerts) 


Intermission 
3. Hebrew Rhapsody ‘‘Schelomo”’ for ‘Cello and 
Orchestrajscs sok ete oe ees - = Ernest Bloch 
MICHEL PENHA 
4. Swedish Rhapsody, ‘‘Midsommarvaka  .....------------- Alfven 


(First time in San Francisco ) 







Numerous complaints have been received regarding the wearing 
of hats by patrons during concerts, and it is urged that the City 
Ordinance which prohibits the wearing of hats in theatres be 
complied with. 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 
(CHORAL) IN D MINOR, OP. 125 


Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 


Records. 


In Handsome Leather Album; 


Price, complete, $12.00. 


By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpon SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA, VOCAL SOLOISTS AND CHORUS 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its great 
record audience the crowning 


music-loving people 


achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. The re- 
cording is complete ; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 
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Overture, ‘“Coriolanus,”’ Opus 62 - - Ludwig van Beethoven 


(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna) 


This overture, based on Shakespeare's tragedy of the same name, 
ig written In a single movement. - It opens in the strings in unison, fol- 
lowed by a sharply sounded chord by the full orchestra. After a 
double repetition and two or more chords, the principal theme is 
announced, indicative of the heroic character of Coriolanus and the 
spirit of unrest which has possessed him. It is given out by the 
violins and violas and after a somewhat brief development is followed 
by a beautiful second theme which typifies the gentler and more tender 
attributes. Later on a third theme enters, a fugue in the violins worked 
up with an arpeggio by the violas and ‘cellos, the development of 
which closes the first section of the movement. The second consists 
of a repetition of the same materials with some variations. The devel- 
opment leads to an intensely passionate and dramatic coda, descriptive 
of the death of Coriolanus. There have been few, if any, more effect- 
ive finales than the tragic ending of this overture, with its fragmentary 


allusion to the opening theme, its gradual ebbing away, and, at the last, 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 





those three soft notes which clearly are the last pulsations of the dying 


hero. 


Symphony in D major (Kochel 385) - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died Dec. 6, 1791, at Vienna) 


This symphony, composed at the end of July, 1782, was written 
for some festivities at the house of Sigmund Haffner, a merchant in 
Salzburg, who was greatly interested in Mozart, and the work is some- 
times called the ‘“‘Haffner’’ Symphony. It was composed in great haste, 
for Mozart was busy rearranging orchestra parts for an opera which 
had just been produced; he was working on his Serenade in C minor; 


and he was passionately in love with Constanze Weber, whom he 


married on August 4. Nevertheless, the symphony was finished in a . - 


little less than two weeks. At first the work was in the form of a 
serenade, with a march as the first movement and with two minuets, 
but the march and one of the minuets were later cut out. 

Mr. Felix Borowski has analyzed the work as follows: 

Allegro. The principal subject opens without introduction in the 


full orchestra, forte. Another idea is set forth in A major—the ortho- 
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dox key for the second theme— its material given out by the first and 
second violins, but this merely serves as a counter-subject to the prin- 
cipal theme, which is heard in the violas. Soon the material of the 
opening subject returns in the full orchestra, ushering in the real second 


theme, presented by the strings and wood-wind in A major. There is 
no repetition of the Exposition, as was usual in works in the sonata 
form in Mozart’s day. The Development begins at once with a work- 
ing out of the principal subject in the strings. The section is short, 
only thirty-six measures being devoted to it. The second theme is not 
worked out at all. The Recapitulation presents the principal subject 
in the full orchestra, as in the Exposition. The second theme now 
appears in D major. 


Andante, G major. The subject opens in the first violins, a six- 
teenth note figure being set against it in the second violins. The second 
theme follows quickly, its material in D major being allotted to the 
second violins, the first violins playing repeated A’s above them. The 
Exposition is repeated. The Development section does not consist of 
working out of the material in the Exposition, but rather of episodical 
matter, and this very short. There is a Recapitulation in which the prin- 
cipal subject is set forth as at the beginning of the movement. The 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 
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Solo Harpist 
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second subject now is played in G major, but the instrumentation is 
practically the same as that in the Exposition. 

Menuetto, D major. The form of this movement is that of nearly 
all minuets and other pieces of their kind. It is in three parts, of which 
the first and third are of the same material. The Trio, its subject given 
to the first violins and the wood-wind, is in A major. The last part is 
an exact repetition of the first. 

Finale. Presto, D major. The principal theme opens, piano, in 
the strings. The second subject, heard in A major in the strings—the 
bassoons merely double the bass part—is succeeded by a short coda 
leading to a resumption of the principal subject, scored as at the begin- 
ning of the movement. There is a repetition of the second theme, 
now, however, in the key of B minor, which in its turn is followed by 
another repetition of the first, once more presented as at the com- 
mencement of the Exposition. The second subject makes another 
appearance, this time in G major. A coda concludes the work. 


““Schelomo,”? Hebrew Rhapsody for ’Cello and Orchestra - 
: é See : a . ” - Ernest Bloch 


(Born at Geneva, Switzerland, July 24, 1880; now living in San Francisco) 


Regarding this work, and also his other compositions of definitely 


NEXT TWO CONCERTS—ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 


LUCREZIA BORI 


Auditorium—Wed. Eve., Dec. 8—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Auditorium—Sun. Aft., Dec. 12—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


Tickets on sale—Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Coming 


REINALD WERRENRATH 








Hebraic character, Mr. Bloch writes: “It is not my purpose, not my 
desire, to attempt a reconstitution of Jewish music, or to base my 
works on melodies more or less authentic. | am not an archaeologist. 
| hold it of first importance to write, good, genuine music, my music. 
It is the Jewish soul that interests me, the complex, glowing, agitated 
soul, that I feel vibrating throughout the Bible: the freshness and 
naivete of the Patriarchs; the violence that is evident in the prophetic 
books; the Jew’s savage love of justice; the despair of the Preacher in 
Jerusalem; the sorrow and the immensity of the Book of Job; the 
sensuality of the Song of Songs. All this is in us; all this is in me, and 
it is the better part of me. It is all this that | endeavor to hear in 
myself and to transcribe in my music: the venerable emotion of the 


race that slumbers away down in our soul.” 


The “Critica Musicale’’ of April, 1920, contained a review of 
‘“Schelomo” by Guido M. Gatti, which was translated as follows by 
Theodore Barker and published in the January, 1921, issue of the 
‘Musical Quarterly”’: 

‘“The Hebrew rhapsody for solo violoncello with orchestra bears 
the name of the great king Schelomo (Solomon). In this, without 
taking thought for development and formal consistency, without the 
fetters of a text requiring interpretation, he has given free course to 
his fancy; the multiplex figure of the founder of the Great Temple lent 
itself, after setting it upon a lofty throne, and chiseling its lineaments, 
to the creation of a phantasmagorical entourage of persons and scenes 
in rapid and kaleidoscopic succession. The violoncello, with its ample 
breadth of phrasing, now melodic and with moments of superb lyri- 


cism, now declamatory and with robustly dramatic lights and shades, 


lends itself to a reincarnation of Solomon in all his glory, surrounded 







Sar Fraucisen Conserbatory of Music 


3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Fillmore 898 





Notable additions this season to our faculty: 

GIVLIO SILVA—Teacher of Voice from St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
ROBERT POLLAK—Violinist, Head of Virtuoso Class of Vienna Conservatory. 
MICHEL PENHA-W—Solo Cellist of San Francisco Symphony. 

ROMAINE VERNEY—Principal of Violas San Francisco Symphony. 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 


ERNEST BLOCH, Artistic Director 
ADA CLEMENT and LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Assistant Directors 
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by his thousand wives and concubines, with his multitude of slaves 
and warriors behind him. His voice resounds in the devotional 
silence, and the sentences of his wisdom sink into the heart as the seed 
into a fertile soil: ‘Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, all is vanity. 
What profit hath a man of all his labor which he taketh under the sun? 
One generation passeth away, and another generation cometh: but the 
earth abideth forever. . . . He that increaseth knowledge increas- 


eth sorrow.’ . . . At times the sonorous voice of the violoncello is 
heard predominant amid a breathless and fateful obscurity throbbing 
with persistent rhythms; again, it blends in a phantasmagorical parox- 
ysm of polychromatic tones shot through with silvery clangors and 
frenzies of exultation. And anon one finds oneself in the heart of a 
dream-world, in an Orient of fancy, where men and women of every 
race and tongue are holding argument or hurling maledictions; and 
now and again we hear the mournful accents of the prophetic seer, 
under the influence of which all bow down and listen reverently. The 
entire discourse of the soloist, vocal rather than instrumental, seems 
like musical expression intimately conjoined with the Talmudic prose. 
The pauses, the repetitions of entire passages, the leaps of a double 
octave, the chromatic progressions, all find their analogues in the Book 
of Ecclesiastes—in the versicles, in the fairly epigraphic reiteration of 
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Fur Fashion’s Creator 
Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
discriminating fur lovers. Furs re- 


BEL CANTO STUDLO styled. as Jacquettes, or in the latest 
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57 GEARY ST. 
683 Sutter Street Phone Kearny 5873 
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the admonitions (‘and all is vanity and vexation of spirit’), in the 
unexpected shifts from one thought to another, in certain crescendi of 
emotion that end in explosions of anger or grief uncontrolled.”’ 


Swedish Rhapsody ‘‘Midsommarvaka’’ - od Hugo Alfven 
) 
(Born May 1, 1872, at Stockholm) 


Hugo Alfven was born in Stockholm, and received his musical 
training in his native city and later in Brussels. His first outstanding 
musical success was as a violinist, but his second symphony, in D 
major, composed about twenty-five years ago, established his position 
throughout Europe as one of the foremost in the present generation 
of composers. For some years he served as professor of counterpoint 
and composition at the Royal Conservatory, Stockholm, and also as 
director of the symphony concerts and Royal Opera there; since 1910 
he has been professor of music at the University of Upsala, and has 
directed the famous Upsala Chorus. His most important works are 
three symphonies, two symphonic poems, several works for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, a sonata for violin and piano, many songs and 
smaller pieces for piano and violin. 


‘‘Midsommarvaka,’ which might be translated as ‘‘Midsummer 


ALICE SECKELS presents 


Easton Kent 


Tenor 
BENJAMIN MOORE, at the Piano 


Fairmont Hotel, Tuesday Evening 
November 23, 1926 


Tickets on Sale at Sherman, Clay & Co., San Francisco 


Reserved Section $2.00 (plus tax) 
General Admission $1.50 (plus tax) 


STUDIO, 545 Sutter Street 
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Wake,”’ is a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture 
of the festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsum- 
mer Eva (June 24-25), with bonfires, singing and dancing. The 
themes of the composition are for the most part sentimental and 
humorous songs and dances of the Swedish peasantry. 


The first subject is given out by the clarinet with a pizzicato 
accompaniment, and is repeated by the flute and oboe, by the bassoon 
and finally by the violins, forte. A new subject is given out by the 
bassoons and horns in unison, which is developed in conjunction with 
the first theme. A ritardando leads into an Andante, in which an 
expressive melody is presented by the English horn, the ‘cellos accom- 
panying it with a figure taken from the opening theme. The horn takes 
this up, followed by the strings, forte. The tempo and key change to 
a dance-like subject, which is introduced by the violins, pianissimo. 
This is worked over and eventually is succeeded by another division, 
the subject being given to the violins over an organpoint in the basses 
and bassoons. Later there is heard against this a counter theme in the 
horns, and still later in a muted trumpet. A coda brings the work to a 
brilliant conclusion. 


at VICTOR RECORDS 


vam Dh 
By the 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 








CAPRICE, VIENNOIGs << yey cae a) ak”. Leet een Kp eles 
COPPELIA, Dance of the Automatons . . . . .-. . Delibes 
DYLVIA. Valsesbentes . eso ce ee me Delibes 









SYLVIA, Pizzicato . ih, ee Se Delibes 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part I W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part II W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part I W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part II . W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part I W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part III ge, W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II . . W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part III... W agner 
FRA DIAVOLo, Overture, Part I Auber 
FRA DIAVOLO, Overture, Part II Auber 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part | Massenet 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part II Massenet 
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Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you 
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FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. . 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H. A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


dersonnel 


Che San Hrancisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


*CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 
Demetrio, G. 


BASSES 

Lahann, J. 

Principal 
Previati, L. J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Annarumi, A, 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 

Fragale, F. 
Paquet, L. J. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 
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BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 


Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait; Fo WwW. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A: 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, EB. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 

















aye every household had a Duo-Art 
there wouldn’t be a hall in San 
Francisco big enough to hold our 
Symphony audiences. There is some- 
thing slumbering in all of us. The 
bad instincts can be awakened, or the 
good instincts. That piano will teach 
the little children of the new gen- 
eration to love good music. It will 
do more. It will teach their parents. 
There stands one of the most im- 
portant educational mediums in 
the world!’’ 


ART reproducing 





Hear the DUO- E3-— 


piano at 


Sherman, @lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave, and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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FIRST MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY CON CERT 
SEASON 1926-1927 


San Francisco Symphony 


Orchestra 
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ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Manager 


YEHUDI MENUHIN, Violinist 
SOLOIST 


(Pupil of Louis Persinger) 
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Exposition Auditorium : 
TUESDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 16, 1926 


Auspices 


MAYOR JAMES ROLPH, Jr, AND 
BOARD OF SUPERVISORS 


Direction Auditorium Committee 


FRANCK R. HAVENNER Chairman WARREN SHANNON MILTON MARKS 
THOMAS F. BOYLE, /n Charge of Ticket Sales and Accounts 
JOHN H. THIELER, Exchequer 
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PROGRAMME 


hie 


Fe © yverture.to- + Viisnom sever o,f s. Thomas 


The overture to “Mignon” is a highly and deservedly favored concert 
number of the lighter class, although it might be called an “introduction” more 
appropriately, perhaps, as it has practically nothing of the classic overture form 
—consisting rather of a free treatment of certain themes from the opera. First 
a short, picturesque introduction, which leads into Mignon’s beautiful song, 
“Know’st Thou the Land,” this being followed in turn by the spirited polonaise 
which Felina sings in the second act. 


Ze havirphonyem: Le Minor 2 8s ote eh ee Cesar Franck 
Lento—Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 


Allegro non troppo 


Cesar Franck was born in Belgium in 1822 but spent the greater part of 
his life in Paris, where for years he was the organist at Saint Clothilde. 
His distinguished pupil, Vincent d’Indy, has said of the D minor Symphony: 
“Franck’s symphony is a continual ascent towards pure gladness and life-giving 
light because its membership is solid, and its themes are manifestations of ideal 
beauty. What is there more joyous and sanely vital than the principal subject of 
the Finale, around which all the other themes in the work cluster and crystallize? 
While in the higher register all is dominated by that motive which Ropartz has 
justly called ‘the theme of faith’.” 

Robert Schumann once said that a painter who wished to portray the 
Almighty would best achieve his purpose by depicting cherubs on the very 
edge of his canvass, with their eyes turned from. the center. The “painter” of 
the D minor Symphony has beheld a vision and having beheld it in its radiance 
and power, makes no attempt to afirm what he has beheld—but only suggests. 
Two themes which predominate throughout the work are known as the Faith and 
Hope motives, both appearing in the first movement; the first a calm, gentle, 
mystical theme of six bars, the second in the shape of a triumphant outburst of 
the entire orchestra. A characteristic feature of the symphony is the half-tone 
progressions, peculiar to Franck and the school of composers he established. 


INTERMISSION 


3. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, D Major Tschaikowsky 


Allegro moderato | 
Canzonetta: Andante— 
Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


YEHUDI MENUHIN 


Alfred Cortot, who was announced as soloist for the second 
Auditorium concert, has postponed his Pacific Coast tour, therefore 
Mme. Julia Claussen, mezzo-soprano, has been engaged for this concert. 


( 
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Oddly enough, four great composers number among their works only one 
important concerto for violin and orchestra. ‘These are Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mendelssohn and Tschaikowsky. ‘The concerto played this evening was com- 
posed in March, 1878, and dedicated first to Leopold Auer, but later to Adolph 
Brodsky, who gave it its first performance in Vienna. Tschaikowsky experienced 
great trouble in bringing out this concerto. Because of its tremendous technical 
difficulties as well as the doubtfulness, at that time, of its effectiveness with the 
public, he was repeatedly disappointed by such violinists as Auer, Kotek, and 
Sauret, whom he had expected to play the work. 





















Next Concert, Municipal Symphony Series 
FRIDAY, DECEMBER 3, 8:20 P. M. 
Soloist: MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN, Mezzo-Soprano 


PROGRAM 
Symphony No. 5......-.-------------secscscsecoeceescecectneceeecceceeseeenesnens T schaikowsky 
Aria, “Divinites du Styx”’.........-.----.-----0-----cecceccesceececeeneeseneenteneeetee? Gluck 
MME. CLAUSSEN 
Oe AN Oa 7 ene mmr ete oS yee n,m nee Wee see ne rem rear Respight 
Pielade: and: Love deaths.) baistancand lsolde.../issc.2 221 W agner 


IsoLDE, MME. CLAUSSEN 
Tickets, 50c, 75c, $1. On Sale next Thursday. 





SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO PRESENTS 
HANDEL’s Oratorio MASTERPIECE 


06 WB eee chet Ie Oe oo iad 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 8:20 P. M. 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 
LorRNA LACHMUND, Soprano KATHERINE MEISLE, Conitralto 
_ ArTHUR HackeTT, Tenor FREDERICK PaTToN, Baritone 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
Tickets 50c, $1.00, $1.50. On Sale November 22, Sherman Clay & Co. 


SYMPHONY “POP” CONCERT 
NEXT SUNDAY, 2:45 P. M., CURRAN THEATRE 
Tickets 50c to $1.50 
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YEHUDI MENUHIN 


San Francisco’s wonder child... . the nine 
year old violinist. ..... the genius of the 
decade; another artist who exclusively uses the 


lason & Hamlin Btano 


The number of artists enrolled under the Mason 
& Hamlin Banner bears eloquent tribute to its 
singular sympathetic tone and its notable son- 
ority—here is a youthful name added to the 
roster which contains Gabrilowitsch, Bauer, 
Moiseiwitsch, Schipa, Schmitz, Brailowsky and 
many others. 


Your choice of the Mason & Hamlin is backed 
by the weight of their combined appraisal and 


appreciation. 
e 
Wiley Bg Allen @. 


135 Kearny St. al . 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco I } Oakland 
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San Grancisco Symphony 
Orchestra 


ALFRED’: SHERTZ 
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eMorris E. “Dailey eAlemorial cAuditorium 
State Teachers College 
SAN JOSE, CAL. 
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Symphony in Dominant SF oe ee Cesar France 


Lento—Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 


Cesar Franck was born in Belgium in 1822 but spent the greater 
part of his life in Paris where for years he was the organist at 
Saint Clothilde. His distinguished pupil, Vincent d’Indy, has said 
of the D minor Symphony: ‘‘Franck’s symphony is a_ continual 
ascent towards pure gladness and _ life-giving light because its 
membership is solid, and its themes are manifestations of ideal 
beauty. What is there more joyous and sanely vital than the 
principal subject of the Finale, around which all the other themes 
in the work cluster and crystallize? While in the higher reg- 
ister all is dominated by that motive which Ropartz has justly 
called ‘the theme of faith’.” 


Robert Schumann once said that a painter who wished to portray 
the Almighty would best achieve his purpose by depicting cherubs 
on the very edge of his canvas, with their eyes turned from the 
center. The “painter’’ of the D minor Symphony has beheld a 
vision and having beheld it in its radiance and power, makes no 
attempt to affirm what he has beheld—but only suggests. Two 
themes which predominate throughout the work are known as the 
Faith and Hope motives, both appearing in the first move- 
ment; the first a calm, gentle, mystical theme of six bars, 
the second in the shape of a triumphant outburst of the entire 
orchestra. A characteristic feature of the symphony is the _half- 
tone progressions, peculiar to Franck and the school of composers 
he established. 


INTERMISSION 


Swedish Rhapsody, “Midsommervaka’’................00-0------00--2 A lfven 


Midsommervaka, which might be translated as ‘“‘“Midsummer Wake,” 
is a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture of 
the festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Mid- 
summer Eve (June 24-25), with bonfires, singing and dancing. 
The themes of the composition are for the most part sentimental 
and humorous songs and dances of the Swedish peasantry. 


Hive oe Waltzes ooo te er ee ins EF ss RE NS gcd sralims 


These numbers, which are taken from the Opus 39 group of 
waltzes for four hands, are, like the Hungarian Dances, striking 
refutations of the popular belief that Brahms is a name to be 
avoided in searching for music of the lighter and more entertaining 
sort, for nothing of the academic and mathematically precise Brahms 
entered into their ‘composition. However, in the orchestral trans- 
cription, which was made by Alfred Hertz this summer. the 
Brahms style of orchestration was kept in mind so that the effect 
would not be too modern and foreign to the composer. 
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4° Tritvoauctien’ (0. ACh ada CONEN STI soc ees Sek Wagner 


Wagner began to sketch his opera ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ in the summer of 
1845 at Marienbad. The whole work was completed in 1847, but 
it did not come to production uutil August 28, 1850, when 
Liszt gave his first performance at the Grand Ducal Theatre at 
Weimar. 
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; In the closing scene of Act II, Lohengrin and Elsa have been 
» united in marriage, and the introduction to Act III is indictive of 
the joyous spirit of the wedding festivities. The principal theme, 
a brilliant and stirring march, dominates the whole, being inter- 
rupted by a short middle period. There is then a return to the 
first subject, fortissimo in full orchestra. 
IMIG! 
“Remaining (Zoncerts 
dp 
Reinald, Werrenrath, Baritone ..............-.........---- Friday Night, Jan. 14th 
Cuy Maier and Lee Pattison, in Recital for two Pianos................ 
Thursday Night, Jan. 20th 
Lite -Schigas = . PROM Lois oe Tuesday Night, March 22nd 
Mrs. Wallace Deming, Executive Secretary 
* “dn Organization Worthy the Support of Every Citizen” 
< ee 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Dr. C. M. Richards Mrs. Wm. J. Leet 
Mr. George S. Eardley Mr. A. D. Curtner 
Mr. Robert R. Syer Mr. David M. Burnett 
Margery Fisher 
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© STEINWAY piano will make 


your home more distin¢tive, mu- 
sically and artistically, than any 
other piano you can ever buy. 


Ask particularly to hear the Steinway Duo- 
Art, the Steinway in its reproducing form. 

It is a piano that not only gives joy under the 
fingers of the musician, but it re-creates the exaét 
playing of the foremost living pianists, whether 
classic or popular, by means of its rolls, 

It is the perfeét piano for home entertain- 
ment, for dancing, and for the cultivation of a 
sound musical appreciation. 


Sherman Glay & Co. 


141-147 South First Street 
SAN JOSE; CAL. 


MAE WRIGHT PRINTING CO., SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOURTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 


Sunday, December 5, 2:45 P. M. 











PROGRAMME 






iLeOvertare to» Oberen: 25 es ae ae ee Weber 
2. Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger’’.....................- Wagner 
Fie Ls Arresienne  soulte, INO: Th he ee nee Me HS Bizet 
SaaS SAENe Wor. COVETEUEE oro he See ete eee ee eos Dvorak 
5. (a) Irish Tune from Saas Dlérrys 7 ot ea aes Grainger 

(b) Menuet ..... OS oat SE Oy eee Be Oe ED Ae Share Beethoven 

tc). Serenade os: 3.5 to Se eee Moszkowski 








SIVA OR Gx IV TRAIT Res en ee inn Gade ade et ae 





The Musical Association has been so impressed by the most 
recent development in musical reproduction that it has requested 
the Victor Talking Machine Company to demonstrate this inno- 
vation during the intermission at the concert of December 5. 






ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, November 26, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, November 28, 2:45 P. M. 











PROGRAMME 


i Symphony ING, 4s Wh womOLe te ee Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 
Allegro energico e passionato 


Soa BRESE eOGENG? 2 ee 2 ee a Henry Ejichheim 
Gaductad: by the Composer 
(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Tone Poem, en Aes SD akon pies Ube: Mee es Richard Strauss 





















Tigketa! on = at Sherniat: Clay. & Co on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Assoviation of San Francisen 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


Vv 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


WHAT IS THOUGHT OF US: 


Mr. Lawrence Jacob Abbott, Musical Critic, writes in ‘“The 
Outlook”’ (New York) in issue of November 3, 1926, as follows: 


TRISTAN AND ISOLDE—PRELUDE (Wag- 
ner). Played by the San Francisco Sym- 
phony Orchestra, conducted by Alfred 
Hertz. ‘In two parts, on one record. 
Victor. 

ollowing the three Wagner orchestral 
records made under the direction of Albert 
Coates and issued last OT comes an- 
other bit of Wagner played 
by an orchestra not three =ihpuaena miles 
: east, but three thousand miles west of New 
York. The San Franciscans, by this record 
alone, can claim a place among the very 
best of the w orld’s orchestras. Their string 
tone is a joy to the ear. Their wind band 
is pure-toned and precise. And in Mr. 
Hertz they have a conductor who draws out 
of Wagner’s musie all its eloquence, all its 
fiery passion. The climaxes are immense, 
sometimes too much so to reproduce clearly. 
Except for this the recording is flawless. 
Mr. Hertz has taken no liberties with the 
score; he ends the Prelude in mid-air, not 
attempting to treat it as unit in itself, but 
only as an introduction to the musiec- drama 
which is to follow. 


A list of the records made by the Orchestra appears on page 118 
of this programme. 


Pp 
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Again it is chosen— 


Mason & Hamlin Piann 
The PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET o 


Brussels soon to be heard here in concert* have 
chosen the Mason & Hamlin as their official piano. 


Here is another chamber music organization, world 
famous, which has found the Mason & Hamlin the 
ideal piano for their work because of its singularly 
sympathetic tone — its almost magical . blending 
quality. 


So is this piano beloved of artists; so will it glorify 
your home! And it can become a splendid reality 
right in that home today if you will let us tell you 
of our easy purchase terms. 


*Seven Arts Club—Saturday Evening, November 27. 
Presented by Pro Musica. 


= a i 1 
135 Kearny St. sii | ll i 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Thy Oakland 
a y 
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The San Francisea Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


> 
THIRD POPULAR CONCERT 
622d Concert 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, November 21, 2:45 o’clock 
PROGRAMME 

1. Overture to ““The Marriage of Figaro’ ...............----- Mozart 
2. “St. Paul’s’’ Suite. for String Orchestra........ Gustave Holst 

Jig 

Ostinato 

Intermezzo 

Finale (The Dargason) 
3. Dance of the Blessed Spirits, from ““Orpheus’’............ Gluck 

Flute obligato, ANTHONY LINDEN 
yy 4° Waltz: from) Rayon ce oa cas see tease se Glazounow 
Intermission 
5. “Heart Wounds” and “The Last Spring’ -.....-..-...----- Grieg 
6. Ballet Music from “‘Prince Igor’’..........-......----------- Borodin 
7. -Meditation-from:" Phais- 2-22.22. .e- ++ Massenet 
Violin obligato, MISHEL PIASTRO 
8. Introduction to Act III, ‘““Lohengrin’’................--..-- Wagner 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 






BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 


Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 
Records. In Handsome Leather Album: 
Price, complete, $12.00. | 





At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, 
makes available to 


music-loving people 


Columbia now 
its great 
record audience the crowning 


(CHORAL) IN D MINor, Op. 125 


By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpon SympHONY 
ORCHESTRA, VOCAL SoLoists AND CHORUS 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 







achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
The re- 
cording is complete; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. 


worthy of all praise. 





QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 





NEW 


PROCESS 
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Overture to ‘“‘The Marriage of Figaro” - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died Dec. 5, 1791, at Vienna) 


“The Marriage of Figaro,” originally written by Beaumarchais as 
a comedy, attracted the attention of Mozart when it had been per- 
formed in Vienna in 1784. There had been some sensation created 
by the piece principally because its freedom of tone had induced the 
Emperor—a highly proper individual for his day—to forbid perform- 
ances of it at the National Theatre. Likewise, Louis XVI delayed its 
Grst Parisian performance for six years. The sparkling wit and rapid 
action of the play enchanted Mozart and he requested Lorenzo da 
Ponto to make it the basis of an opera text. As usual, Mozart left the 
composition of the overture to the last minute, and in it he has used 


none of the material from the opera itself, merely writing a delight- 
fully merry overture in keeping with the general spirit of the opera. 
As one critic has described it: “The overture is nothing more than five 
minutes of sheer joy in the humor of existence.’ 


“St. Paul’s’”’ Suite, for String Orchestra - - Gustave Holst 


The composer of this work was born in Cheltenham, England, 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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September 21, 1874, and was intended for the career of a pianist. _ 
However, symptoms of neuritis altered his plans and he took up the 
study of the pipe organ. At the age of eighteen he became organist 





and choir director at Wyck Rissington in Gloucestershire. Later, while 
at the Royal College of Music in London, Holst was attracted by the 
trombone, reappearance of neuritis having made the continued study 
of the organ difficult. . For some time he played the trombone in the 
orchestra of the Carl Rosa Opera Company and later in the Scottish 
Orchestra. It was during this time that he gained the insight into the 
ala ac of the modern orchestra which proved so valuable to him 
ater on. . 


er . 


Of Holst’s compositions probably the best known are the ‘Walt ’ 
Whitman” Overture, “Beni Mora,” “The Planets” and the ballet 
music for the opera “The Perfect Fool,’’ although his writings include 
a great many other orchestral, choral and chamber music works. The 
“St. Paul’s” Suite has no “‘program,”’ it merely being an orchestral 
elaboration of a group of college songs which he picked up while 
teaching at St. Paul’s Girls’ School in London. 


Dance of the Blessed Spirits, from “Orpheus”’ - - - 
- - - - - - Christoph Wilibald Gluck 


(Born July 2, 1714, at Weidenwang; died Nov. 15, 1787, at Vienna) 


“Orpheus,” an opera in three acts, by Gluck, was produced for 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS ' COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


lement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 
West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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~ the farst time at the Hofburg Theatre, Vienna, October 5, 1762. The 
story of the opera concerns the search of Orpheus for his dead wife, 
Furydice. Being given permission by Jupiter to descend into Hades 
and bring back his wife, provided he can refrain from looking at her 
until they both return to earth, Orpheus enters the lower regions and 
finally passes into Elysium, where Eurydice is brought to him by the 
shades. Mindful of his pledge, Orpheus leads his wife away without 
letting his glance fall upon her. As they are about to emerge from 
a cavern upon the earth, Eurydice, who has been amazed that her 
husband has neither caressed nor even looked at her, reproaches him, 
~ in that love for her has died within his heart. Orpheus, overcome with 
love and sorrow, cannot resist this cry of anguish. He turns and looks 
at his wife, and immediately she falls dead. The unhappy man is, in 
his despair, about to kill himself, when Amor appears and, touched by 
the sufferings of Orpheus, restores Eurydice to life and leads her back 
to earth. 


Waltz from ‘‘Raymonda”’ - - - Alexandre Glazounow 


(Born August 10, 1865, at Petrograd) 


Glazounow, although a prolific writer with seven symphonies to 









You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 
KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
i RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 
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his credit, found his fullest and freest form of musical expression in 
the ballet, of which he wrote several for the Petrograd stage. The 
story portrayed by the ballet “Raymonda”’ is as follows: “‘Jean de 
Brienne, a knight betrothed to Raymonda, takes leave of her and 





goes with the crusaders ito fight against the Saracens. While he is 
absent, the Saracen Abdourahman wooes Raymonda and entreats her 
to become his wife. Upon being repulsed, he endeavors to abduct 
her. De Brienne reappears at the critical moment, however, chal- 
lenges Abdourahman to a duel and kills him, and then weds Raymonda 
with great joy and pomp.” The waltz occurs in a scene where Ray- 
monda dreams that she is with her fiance, in the realm of fairies, who 


circle about them in dance. 


“Heart Wounds” and “The Last Spring”’ - - Edvard Grieg 
(Born June 15, 1843; died September 4, 1907, at Bergen) 


Grieg, the Norwegian composer, suffered greatly with poor health 


and on this account was seldom in-a creative mood during the last 





NEXT TWO CONCERTS—ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 


LUCREZIA BORI 


Auditorium—Wed. Eve., Dec. 8—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Auditorium—-Sun. Aft., Dec. 12—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 







Tickets on sale—Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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two decades of his life, yet there were hours when he longed to exer- 
cise his creative faculties. On these occasions he would arrange his 
piano pieces and songs for orchestra. The two pieces played today are 
arrangements for string orchestra of two songs, the original titles of 
which were ‘““The Wounded Heart” and “Spring Tide.’ The first of 
the pair is a tender and poignant theme, expressive of sorrow and suf- 
fering; the second is a sort of melancholy reverie on a happy springtide 


that will never return. 


Ballet Music from ‘Prince Igor’’ - - Alexander Borodin 
(Born Nov. 12;'1834, at Petrograd; died ‘Feb; 28)71887) 

Borodin began to compose his opera “Prince Igor’’ in 1870, using 
as his subject a national poem, “The Epic of the Army of Prince 
Igor’’—a production of remote origin, which narrates the expedition 
made in the twelfth century by Russian princes against the nomadic 
Polovtsi, who had invaded the Russian principalities. ~The composer 
threw himself with extraordinary enthusiasm into the work, but at the 
end of-a year he fell a victim to depression, and “Prince Igor’ no 
longer inspired him. Borodin then abandoned the work and took up 
the composition of his B minor Symphony. Three years later the 
opera was again taken up and more than a decade spent on it, but 
upon Borodin’s death in 1887, ‘‘Prince Igor’ was still in an incom- 
plete condition. He had written the prologue and the two first acts. 
The completion of the opera was undertaken by Rimsky-Korsakow 


and Glazounow. The former finished the latter portion of the second 


San Francisca Conserbatory of Music 


3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Fillmore 898 


Notable additions this season to our faculty: 


GIVLIO SILVA—Teacher of Voice from St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
‘ROBERT POLLAK— Violinist, Head of Virtuoso Class of Vienna Conservatory. 


MICHEL PENHA-—Solo Cellist of San Francisco Symphony. 
ROMAINE VERNEY—Principal of Violas San Francisco Symphony. 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 


ERNEST BLOCH, 4rtistic Director 
ADA CLEMENT and LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Assistant Directors 











act, and, by the aid of Borodin’s sketches, wrote the whole fourth act. 
Glazounow rewrote the overture from memory, for Borodin had often 
played it for him even though it had never been put on paper. He 
also wrote the third act. The work was published in 1889 and first 


performed at Petrograd, November 4, 1890. 


The ballet music is part of the opera completed by Borodin him- 
self, and is divided into two parts. These superbly barbaric dances 
and songs are intended to distract and delight the Slavic Prince Igor, 
who, although a prisoner of the Khan Kontshak of the Polovtsi, is 
treated with all respect in the hope that he will consent not only to a 
lasting peace with the Polovtsi, but also to the union of Igor’s son 


Vladimir with the Khan's beautiful daughter. 


Meditation from ‘‘Thais’’ - - - - Jules Massenet 
(Born May 12, 1842, at Montaud; died Aug. 13, 1912, at Paris) 


Thais, the most popular of Massenet’s operas, is taken from 
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Anatole France's novel of the same name. The story purports to show 
the kinship of religious ecstasy with sensual love. Anathael, a monk. 
in early Christian times, goes to the palace of Thais, a brilliant and 
notorious courtesan of Alexandria. He seeks to convert her to a 
Christian and holy life. She tries her wiles on him, but withers before 
his religious zeal. Suddenly she becomes converted and orders her 
servants to burn her palace. She will enter a convent to expiate her 
sins. But Anathael, in the meantime, has succumbed to her sensual 
charms and is madly in love with her. In the last act, after years of 
wandering and struggling with temptation, he comes to her at the 
convent and tells her of his love. But Thais by this time is a cold 
religious mystic and will have none of him. She dies, while he is 


driven, accursed, out of the convent. 


Massenet’s music for this text has considerable outward brilliancy. 


The ‘‘Meditation,”” which pretends to depict the feelings of Thais as 
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she is considering her sins, is probably the most famous single number 
in all Massenet’s operas. It is a perfect example of the long, sensuous 
melody on which so large a part of his fame rests. 


Introduction to Act III, “Lohengrin” _ - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


Wagner began to sketch his opera “Lohengrin” in the summer 
of 1845 at Marienbad. The whole work was completed in 1847, but 
it did not come to production until August 28, 1850, when Liszt gave 
the first performance at the Grand Ducal Theatre at Weimar. 


In the closing scene of Act IL, Lohengrin and Elsa have been 
united in marriage, and the introduction to Act III is indicative of the 
joyous spirit of the wedding festivities. The principal theme, a bril- 
liant and stirring march, dominates the whole, being interrupted by a 
short middle period. There is then a return to the first subject, for- 
tissimo in full orchestra. 
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2%) VICTOR RECORDS 


VOICe By the 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor. 





CAPRICE VIENNOIS 


pat gee Kreisler 

COPPELIA, Dance of the Automatons Delibes 
SVLVIA, Valse Lente Delibes 
SYLVIA, Pizzicato . aes: Gat Delibes 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part I W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part II W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part I . W agner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part II . W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part | W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II W agner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II] . ... W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II. W agner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part III . W agner 
FRA DIAVOLO, Overture, Part I Auber 
FRA DIAVOLO, Overture, Part II Auber 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part I Massenet 
Massenet 


PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part II 
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The San Francisen Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H.A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


’CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 
Demetrio, G. 


BASSES 

Lahann, J. 

Principal 
Previati, L. J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L.R. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Annarumi, A, 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 


Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shanis, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 

Fragale, F. 
Paquet, L. J. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 


BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 


_ Roth, P. 


Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 


Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagener, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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“Programme 


Overture to ““The Marriage of Figaro’’.................... Mozart 


When the comedy, “The Marriage of Figaro,” was first produced in 
Vienna in 1784 it attracted considerable attention because its freedom of 
tone and sparkling dialogue had induced the Emperor to forbid perfor- 
mances at the National Theatre. Likewise, Louis XVI delayed its first 
Parisian performance for six years. Mozart himself was so attracted by 
the play that he decided to make it the basis for an opera, and requested 
Lorenzo da Ponto to make the libretto. As usual, Mozart left the com- 
position of the overture to the last minute, and in it has used none of 
the material from the opera itself, merely writing a delightfully merry 
overture in keeping with the general spirit of the opera. As one critic 
has described it: “The overture is nothing more than five minutes of sheer 
joy in the humor of existence.” 


Swedish Rhapsody, ““Midsommervaka’’.................... Alfven 


Midsommervaka, which might be translated as “Midsummer Wake,” is 


a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture of the 
festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsummer Eve 
(June 24-25), with bonfires, singing and dancing. The themes of the 
composition are for the most part sentimental and humorous songs and 
dances of tha Swedish peasantry. 


Pope Poem. Non pian sai se Richard Strauss 


This remarkable piece of descriptive music was written in 1888, the 
composer then being twenty-four years old—an. age at which his feelings 
and. sympathies may well have been at one with those of the young hero of 
Nicholas Lenau’s poem. The Don Juan, of Lenau’s strange poem is a 
young man of superb health and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ 
energetic and torrentially emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for 
the perfect example of womanhood, entering what the poem calls a “magic 
realm, illimited, eternal, of-gloried woman—loveliness supernal.” He 
flies from conquest to conquest, always in pursuit of his ideal, and 
meeting always with disappointment and disillusionment. Through the 
vivid and sardonic adventures of his pursuit, Strauss’ wonderful music 
follows him step by step to his final disappointment and death. Every 
character of the drama is represented by a definite musical theme, every 
emotion reflected in tone psychology, and every incident drawn in masterly 
sound pictures. 3 
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“Programme 


INTERMISSION 





4. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in A minor....Goldmark 
Allegro moderato 


Air: Andante 
Moderato—Allegretto 


MISHEL PIASTRO 





Although Carl Goldmark wrote two violin concertos, the one played this 
evening is the only one that is generally known and played. It was first 
produced in Nuremburg in 1878 with Johann Lauterbach as soloist. The 
opening theme of the Allegro moderato, in octaves of strings, is answered 
by the solo violin, that later strikes the second melody. The discussion 
is entirely confined to the orchestra. In the Andante the main theme is 
announced by the solo violin after a prelude of muted strings. A second 
melody, in the tonic minor, is later sung by the solo violin to an accom- 
paniment of reeds and horns. A brief prelude to the Finale, leads to the 
principal theme in the solo violin. The movements abound in spirited and 
expressive melody sung for the most part by the solo violin, with a 
lengthy cademza. The ending coda is in the major. 


Next Oakland Symphony Concert 


Tuesday, December 7, 8:20 p. m. 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


PROGRAMME 
15s OVI PROUN “NO” Asks IOINGY <0) 135 huoie e O ae oee Brahms 
2. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs............ George Schumann 
ee a EPOSEORIIE oo Uae NO Malo Ree rien ee Pe a eee Bizet 
4. Selections from “Damnation of Faust”.................. Berlioz 


Tickets on Sale Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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eA STEINWAY piano will make 
your home more distinctive, mu- 


sically and artistically, than any 





other plano you can ever buy. 


Ask par ticularly to hear the Steinway Duo- 
Art, the Steinway 1 in its reproducing form. 

ich is a plano that not only gives joy under the 
fingers of the musician, but it re-creates the exa¢t 

playing of the foremist living pianists, whether 

classic or popular, by means of its rolls, 

It is the perfect piano for home entertain- 
ment, for dancing, and for the cultivation of a 
sound musical appreciation. 


Sherman Stay & Co. 


Oakland — Fourteenth and Clay Streets 
Fruitvale — 3420 East Fourteenth Street 
Berkeley -- Telegraph and Channing Way 
San Francisco—Kearny and Sutter Streets 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FOURTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, December 5, 2:45 P. M. 














PROGRAMME 
Ee -Overtiire.to Oberon: gee ee ee Weber 
2. Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger’’...................... Wagner 
Bol; Arlesienne - suite. No. bt ee ee Bizet 
are Careval“Overare s,s ne ee Se ee a Dvorak 
5. (a) Irish Tune from County Derry........................ Grainger 
(os VienGets oot ee oe eo ig kale ar ptt AN Beethoven 
Cae METenAR eo ee ta ee Sore Moszkowski 
Gr Marche AVitlitaiver. <2 oe te eh es ie rae ge Schubert 






The Musical Association has been so impressed by the most 
recent development in musical reproduction that it has requested 
the Victor Talking Machine Company to demonstrate this inno- 
vation during the intermission at the concert of December 5. 






ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, December 10, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 12, 2:45 P. M. 









PROGRAMME 
F oyimphony in: Gmator oe 3 a eS Schubert 
Andante—Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 










Scherzo 
Finale 
2. Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs.................. George Schumann 
(First time at these concerts) 
iH 3. Selections from “The Damnation of Faust’’............ Berlioz 






Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 














Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisca 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
JOHN D. MCKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


APPRECIATION 


(Sacramento) : ‘‘Just a few lines to thank you for the wonderful pro- 
erammes being broadcasted by the Symphony Orchestra. When one is 


confined to bed as I am, one realizes the full value of this sort of music. ’’ 


(Fresno) : ‘‘Until I heard the concert over the radio last Sunday, I had 
always imagined a symphony was something entirely too high-brow for 
me, but now I am converted and am eagerly looking forward to the 
programmes to follow. One thing is certain, whenever I go to San 


Francisco the symphony concert will head my shopping list.”’ 


(Willows): ‘‘Radio was exalted yesterday when the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra broadcast its regular concert. Never on the Coast 
was such music heard on the air. This winter’s concert season in San 
Francisco will at last mean something to the entire Coast, for now we 


do not have to read about it only; we can also hear it.’’ 
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Again it is chosen— 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 
The PRO ARTE STRING QUARTET of 


Brussels soon to be heard here in concert* have 


chosen the Mason & Hamlin as their official piano. 


Here is another chamber music organization, world 
famous, which has found the Mason & Hamlin the 
ideal piano for their work because of its singularly 
sympathetic tone —its almost magical blending 
quality. 


So is this piano beloved of artists; so will it glorify 
your home! And it can become a splendid reality 
right in that home today if you will let us tell you 
of our easy purchase terms. 


*Seven Arts Club—Saturday Evening, November 27. 
Presented by Pro Musica. 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


FOURTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
624th and 625th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, November 26, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, November 28, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


ty: Symphony Nore mmor.20 >. 2i2 5 eho: Brahms 
Allegro non troppo 
Andante moderato 
Allegro giocoso 


Allegro energico e passionato 
Intermission 


2. “A Chinese Legend”’ (about 600 A. D.)-....Henry Eichheim 


(First time in San Francisco) 


Conducted by the composer 


3. Towr#*Poem, Dor: ldan. i. 2 aS Richard Strauss 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 





BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 
(CHORAL) IN D MINor, Op. 125 


Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 


Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
music-loving people the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its great 
record audience the crowning 


Price, complete, $12.00. 


By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpon SympHoNny 
ORCHESTRA, VOCAL SOLOoISTs AND CHoRUS 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 





achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. The re- 
cording is complete; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. 





QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 












San Francisco 


» Columbia 
process RECOYAS 
























Symphony No. 4, in E minor : - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


This, the last of Brahms’ symphonies, received its first public per- 
formance at Meiningen on October 25, 1885, under the direction of 
the composer. The work made an immediate and profound impres-~ 
sion, being pronounced by the most advanced musicians and critics 
the greatest of all the master’s compositions in this form—his orchestral 
masterpiece, in fact. 

The work has been commented on by George P. Upton as 
follows: 

‘The Fourth Symphony is universally recognized as the most 
‘ndividual of all Brahms’ works of this class. In the simplicity and 
originality of its themes, and in the subjective character of its ideas as 
well as in its development, it bears the unmistakable impress of its 
composer. The same organic unity which characterizes the other 
three symphonies in such marked degree is also found in this, though 
the various movements illustrate different ideas. 

“The first movement opens with a melodious theme of unusual 
length, which is treated in a masterly but intricate style. It is a way- 
ward fancy, now cheerful, and again serious, but coming to a sombre 
close as the second theme enters in the same general manner. As the 
movement draws to an end its melodious character grows more joyous, 
strong, and dramatic, and the development leaves little to desire in 
the way of pleasing variety and artistic effect. 

‘‘The second movement, Andante moderato, is almost akin to 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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the Lied in the gracefulness and sweetness of its melody, its warmth 
of tone, and its refined and spirituelle character; and the third, Allegro 
giocoso, in rondo form, is full of animation and good humor, and yet 
is dignified in style and strong in expression, as befits the serious pur- 
pose of the composer, who always has a lofty object in view. 


: a “The Finale, a development of the Passacaglia form, is a model 


of earnest, serious, artistic workmanship, every measure of it revealing 
the conscientious and scientific scholar. It opens with a succession of 
massive chords introducing a stately first theme, which frequently re- 
appears. A melodious flute solo intervenes, and then the develop- 
ment begins, in which the subjects are given out in a broad and restful 
manner and treated with a richness of color and refinement of style, 
as well as a perfection in workmanship, which have rarely been 


a excelled.”’ 


““A Chinese Legend” (about 600 A. D.) - = Henry Eichheim 


| (Born Jan. 3, 1870, at Chicago; now living at Santa Barbara) 


.. Henry Ejichheim was born in Chicago, January 3, 1870, and 


studied violin with Carl Becker, S. E. Jacobsohn and Leopold Lichten- 


Li 
A berg. He was a member of Theodore Thomas Orchestra in New 


York for one year and was one of the first violins of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra from 1890 to 1912, when he left to devote himself 


‘a to composition, concert work and teaching. In 1915 and 1919 he 


| journeyed to the Far East, visiting Korea, Japan and China; and in 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1926 


| | 1.00 


biateed hing anole reins: Mission and 21st Streets 
ement St. and 7th Ave. 

Haight and Belvedere Streets 

| West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


oy Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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1922, India, Java and Burma. He studied with enthusiasm various 
types of Oriental music in these countries, returning with invaluable 
notes and a large collection of Oriental instruments. Mr. Eichheim’s 
compositions include a symphonic poem after Lafcadio Hearn’s ““The 
Soul of the Great Bell’; “‘Oriental Impressions’; a Sextet and Quartet 
for strings, a Violin Sonata, ’Cello Sonata, Violin pieces, Piano pieces 
and many songs. His suite, ‘““Oriental Impressions,’’ was heard here 


at the concerts of November 28 and 30, 1924. 


The ‘‘Chinese Legend” was first performed by the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, April 3, 1925, and for this occasion Mr. Philip Hale 
prepared the following: , 


“This music was originally for a ballet—‘“The Rivals: Ancient 
Chinese Legend,’ produced at entertainments of the Adolph Bolm 
Ballet Intime at the Eighth Street Theatre, Chicago, January | and 4, 
1925. 


‘Scene I. There were two generals fighting. One was the most 
beautiful and handsome man known in all the history of China, and 
the other was equally well known as the ugliest man in the whole 
Kingdom. The fighting was fierce, and ended by the ugly general 
being killed. Almost the same moment that he fell to the earth dead, 
the wife of the ugly general appeared, and seeing her husband slain, 
she took his spear and commanded the handsome general to fight with 
her. Now she was also very beautiful, in fact the most exquisite and 
popular woman in the Kingdom. They began their combat with 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 
FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 

KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 
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fierce seriousness, but it was obvious almost at once that some unseen 
force was between them. Their eyes met for an instant and there was 
an instant’s lull in the fighting; and as they fought these arresting 
moments occurred oftener and were longer. F inally, their strength 


waning and the struggle being without result, they agreed to part and 
resume the battle after they had both recovered from the complete 


exhaustion to which they had succumbed. 
“Scene II. She is approaching a shrine, with the stealthy, cat- 
like movements that come from a sense of great guilt. She prostrates 


herself and asks the god’s pardon because she has not brought the 
head of the beautiful general, her enemy, to lay upon the shrine. She 


prays for courage and determination to kill the general in spite of the 
nameless spell which has cast itself between them. 


“Scene III. The general and the widow of the slain general are 
_ again fighting, with renewed vigor and courage, but their eyes again 
meet and for a long time they are as though hypnotized. It comes to 
them both at once that their struggle against this unseen thing is in 
vain, and, with their eyes held by each other's, they approach very 
closely together, there is a long look into each other's face, and simul- 
taneously she reaches for his spear and he catches her sword. She 









NEXT TWO CONCERTS—ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 


LUCREZIA BORI 


Auditorium—Wed. Eve., Dec. 8—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Auditorium—Sun. Aft., Dec. 12—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 











Tickets on sale—Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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pushes his spear through her breast and he cuts his throat with her 
sword, and they die together in an ecstatic embrace. ’ 

The music has been described by Mr. Eichheim as follows 

“The music of this drama begins with Chinese ceremonial music 
written by .a Chinese Emperor about the year 700 A. D. in memory of 
a slain and beloved general. An allegro follows. The fighters enter 
quickly and two accentuated motives which synchronize with the spear 
thrusts are followed by two more motives upon which the entire work 
is founded. The thrust which kills the older general is the first climax, 
which diminishes quickly into an echo of the ceremonial music, as the 
young wife prays beside her slain husband's body, a solo violin voicing 
her agony. As she rises and challenges the murderer, the first allegro 
plunges them into their fight; this ends abruptly, and the love motive 
transfixes them—they gaze into each other's eyes. She dashes him 
away and the fighting is begun more furiously, only to be interrupted 
by the love motive—this time proclaimed more ardently. The fight 
again begins furiously, but soon exhaustion seizes them both and a truce 
is declared until next day. They leave the stage, and the ceremonial 
music in memory of the dead general is heard. The stage is now 
being set as a shrine with a Buddha. This is done in the manner of 
the Chinese theatre, in view of the audience. As the ceremonial music 
ends, the lady enters. She kneels, then touches her forehead at the 
feet of Buddha, praying for strength to overcome her love and avenge 
her husband. Temple bells, many pairs of small cymbals, gongs, and 
other bells used in the Buddhistic service, are now heard and this 
merges into a Buddhistic service for the dead. Her prayer finished, 
the soldier appears, and they resume the futile fight, which is now 
interrupted by the love music, now in full fervor, a measure longer, 
and recognized by both as inevitable. They cannot escape; suddenly 
she grasps his spear and plunges it into her heart. He tears her hus- 
band’s sword from her stricken hands and draws it across his throat. 


San Francisco Conserbatory of Music 


3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Fillmore 898 


Notable additions this season to our faculty: 
GIVLIO SILVA—Teacher of Voice from St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 


ROBERT POLLAK—Violinist, Head of Virtuoso Class of Vienna Conservatory. 
MICHEL PENHA-—Solo Cellist of San Francisco Symphony. 


ROMAINE VERNEY—Principal of Violas San Francisco Symphony. 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 


ERNEST BLOCH, Artistic Director 
ADA CLEMENT and LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Assistant Directors 
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They die in each other's arms, the love motive in the orchestral coda 
proclaiming the triumph of their great passion.”’ 


Tone Poem, “Don Juan” - - - - Richard Strauss 


(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich; now living at Vienna) 


This work, based on Nicolaus Lenau’s poem, is known at the 
first of Strauss’ symphonic or tone poems, but “‘Macbeth,”’ Opus 23, 
was composed. before it. Strauss has particularized his hero among 


the many that bear the name of Don Juan, adhering to the Don Juan 
of Lenau, not the hero of legend and so many plays, who at the last is 
undone by the Statue whom he had invited to supper. Lenau’s hero 
is a man who seeks the sensual ideal. He is constantly disappointed. 
He is repeatedly disgusted with himself, men and women, and the 
world; and when at last he fights a duel, he throws away his sword 
and lets his adversary kill him. 


Philip Hale has pointed out the thematic development of the 
composition: ° | 

“The first theme, E major, is a theme of passionate, glowing 
longing; and a second theme follows immediately, which some take to 
be significant of the object of this longing. The third theme, typical 
of the hero’s gallant and brilliant appearance, proud and knight-like, 
is added. These three themes are contrapuntally bound together, 
until there is a signal given (horns and then wood-wind). The first 
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of the fair apparitions appears. The conquest is easy, and the theme 
of longing is jubilant; but it is followed by the chromatic theme of 
Disgust (clarinets and bassoons), and this is heard in union with the 
second of the three themes in miniature (harp). The next period— 
Disgust and again Longing—is built on the significant themes, until at 
the conclusion (fortissimo) the theme Longing is heard from the deep- 
stringed instruments (rapidamente). 


‘And now it is the Countess that appears (Glockenspiel, harp, 
violin solo). Here follows an intimate, passionate love scene. The 
melody of clarinet and horn is repeated, reinforced by violin and 
‘cellos. There is canonical imitation in the second violins, and after- 
wards viola, violin, and oboes. Passion ends with the crash of a 
powerful chord in E minor. There is a faint echo of the Countess 
theme; the cellos play the theme of Longing. Soon enters a ‘molto 
vivace’ and the Cavalier theme is heard slightly changed. Don Juan 
finds another victim. Here comes the episode of longest duration. . 


‘‘This musical episode is supposed to interpret the hero's mono- 
logue. Here the hero deplores his past life. Would that he were 
worthy to woo her! Anna knows his evil fame, but struggles vainly 
against his fascination. The episode begins in G minor (violas and 
‘cellos). ‘The silence of night, anxious expectancy, sighs of longing ; 
then with the entrance of G major (oboe solo), ‘Love's bliss and hap- 
piness without end.’ The love song of the oboe is twice repeated, and 
it is accompanied in the ‘cellos by the theme in the preceding passage 
in minor. The clarinet sings the song, but Don Juan is already restless. 
The theme of Disgust is heard, and he rushes from Anna. The Don 
Juan theme is heard from the four horns,—’ Away! away to ever-new 
victories.’ 


‘Till the end the mood grows wilder and wilder. There is no 
longer time for regret, and soon there will be no time for longing. It 
is the Carnival time; Don Juan drinks deep of wine and love. His 
two themes and the themes of Disgust and the Carnival are in wild 
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chromatic progressions. The Glockenspiel parodies his second theme, 
which was only a moment ago so energetically proclaimed by the 
horns. Surrounded by women, overcome by wine, he rages in passion, 
and at last falls unconscious. Organ-point. Gradually he comes to 
his senses. The themes of the apparitions, rhythmically disguised as 
in fantastic dress, pass like sleep-chasings through his brain, and then 
there is the motive of Disgust. Some find in the next episode the 
thought of the cemetery with Don Juan's reflections and his invitation 
to the Statue. Here the jaded man finds solace in bitter reflection. 
At the feast surrounded by gay company, there is a faint awakening 
of longing, but he exclaims, “The fire of my blood has now burned 
out!’ 


“Then comes the duel with the death scene. The theme of Dis- 
gust now dominates. There is a tremendous orchestral crash: there 
is long and eloquent silence. A Pianissimo chord in A minor is cut 
into by a piercing trumpet F, and then there is a last sigh, a mourning 
dissonance and resolution (trombones) to E minor.”’ 


Ai) VICTOR RECORDS 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 
Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 
Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H.A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


*>CELLOS 

Penha, Michel 

Principal 
Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 
Demetrio, G. 


BASSES 

Lahann, J. 

Principal 
Previati, L. J. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Guterson, A. 
Annarumi, A, 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 
Shants, J. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 

Fragale, F. 
Paquet, L. J. - 


BASS CLARINET 


Fragale, F. 


BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 


Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R.E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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be every household had a Dyuo-Art 
there wouldn’t be a hall in’ San 
Francisco big enough to hold our 
Symphony audiences. There is some- 
thing slumbering in all of us. The 
bad instincts can be awakened, or the 
good instincts. That piano will teach 
the little children of the new gen- 
eration to love good music. It will 
do more. It will teach their parents. 
There stands one of the most im- 
portant educational mediums in 
the world!”’ 
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PROGRAMME 


EE symphony Nows.im 6 mor. ee T schaikowsky 

Andante—Allegro con anima 

Andante cantabile con alcuna licenza 

Valse: Allegro moderato 

Finale: Andante maestoso—Allegro—Allegro vivace 

In the Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky we seem to see whole nations in 

revolt, mourning, rejoicing, conquering. The first movement suggests the surg- 
ing of a great mass of people—perhaps the Russian nation at work and at play, 
vital and free-souled, but submerged and unhappy. The second movement, one 
of the most popular compositions Tschaikowsky ever wrote, is a passionate and 
sensuous andante, although shortly before the movement's end the theme of the 
symphony appears as a sort of rumble of cannon amid the pathos of a people’s 
suffering. The third movement is a beautiful piece of delicate tracery, perhaps 
the aristocracy of the people, dancing in its ballroom, oblivious of the groaning 
of the workers outside. Toward the close of the movement the threatening motive 
is again heard as though the guests heard the first mutterings of the mob in the 
streets below. With the opening of the fourth movement the armies of the people 
seem to be approaching for battle. This is one of the most remarkable depictions 
in all music of that peculiar sensation known as mob-emotion. Here it inevitably 


means the triumph of a great popular cause. The armies of liberty have fought 
and won. 


INTERMISSION 


2. Air, “Divinites du Styx” from “‘Alceste”... Gluck 
MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN 


Deities of the Styx, ministers of Death! 

I will not invoke your cruel pity, 

I save a loving husband from his disastrous fate: 
But I abandon a faithful wife to you. 

To die for him we love is too sweet an effort, 
So natural a virtue 

My heart is animated with the noblest transport 
I feel new strength, 

I go whither my love calls me. 


3. Symphonic Poem, ‘“The Pines of Rome” 
The Pines of the Villa Borghese 
The Pines Near a Catacomb 
The Pines of the Janiculum 
The Pines of the Appian Way 
(Played without pause) 
UDA WALDROP at the Organ 


(Steinway Piano and Victor Electrola used) 


ee aes Respighi 


In this composition Respighi has sought to express in tones the memories 
and visions aroused by the century-old trees which dominate the Roman landscape, 
and has prefaced his score with the following “program”’: 

I. “The Pines of the Villa Borghese.” Children are at play in the pine 
grove of the Villa Borghese, dancing the Italian equivalent of “Ring Around 
A-Rosy”; mimicking marching soldiers and battles: twittering and shrieking like 
swallows at evening; and they disappear. Suddenly the scene changes to— 

IJ. “The Pines Near a Catacomb.” We see the shadows of the pines 
which overhang the entrance to a catacomb; from the depths rises a chant, which 
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re-echoes solemnly, sonorously, like a hymn (trumpet behind the scenes), and is 
then mysteriously silenced. 

Ill. ‘The Pines of the Janiculum.” There is a thrill in the air. The full 
moon reveals the profile of the pines of Gianicolo’s Hill. A nightingale sings. 

IV. “The Pines of the Appian Way.” Misty dawn on the Appian Way. 
The tragic country is guarded by solitary pines. Indistinctly, incessantly, the 
rhythm of innumerable steps. To the poet’s phantasy appears a vision of past 
glories; trumpets blare, and the army of the consul advances brilliantly in the 
grandeur of a newly risen sun toward the sacred way, mounting in triumph the 


Capitoline Hill.” 


4. Prelude and Love Death from “Tristan and Isolde”... Wagner 
Isolde, MME. JULIA CLAUSSEN 


This number forms the opening and close of Wagner’s powerful music- 
drama. The prelude is based upon a single motive, which is worked up with 
consummate skill into various melodic forms, and frequently appears throughout 
the work. It might well be termed the motive of restless, irresistible passion. 
The Finale, or “Love Death”, closes the opera, when Isolde, in a transport of 
love and grief, sings her death song over the dead body of her lover, Tristan. 


Next Concert, Municipal Symphony Series 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 22 — 8:20 P.M. 


Soloists: 


GUY MAIER LEE PATTISON 


Renowned Two-Piano Artists 
Tickets 50c, 75c, $1. On sale next Monday. 


Special Announcement 
CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO PRESENTS 


Handel's Oratorio Masterpiece 


Sl Ee VER ol AL 
SATURDAY, DECEMBER 11, 8:20 P.M. 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 
LoRNA LACHMUND, Soprano KATHERINE MEISLE, Contralto 
ARTHUR HACKETT, T enor FREDERICK PATTON, Baritone 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
Tickets 50c, $1.00, $1.50. Now on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


SYMPHONY POP CONCERT 


NEXT SUNDAY, 2:45 P.M. - CURRAN THEATRE 
Tickets 50c to $1.50 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIFTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, December 19, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: LAJOS FENSTER, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


Symphonic Poem, “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’’ 


. Overture to “Mignon’”’ 


(By Request) 


. Dream Pantomime from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ 
Humperdinck 


Delibes 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
’ Curran Theatre 


Friday, December 10, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 12, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


|. Symphony in C major Schubert 
Andante—Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo 
Finale 
2. Dance of Nymphs and Satyrs George Schumann 
(First time at these concerts) 
3. Selections from “The Damnation of Faust’ Berlioz 
Minuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 





Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. : 








Musical Association of San Hranciseo 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





APPRECIATION 


(Sacramento) : ‘‘Just a few lines to thank you for the wonderful pro- 
erammes being broadcasted by the Symphony Orchestra. When one is 


confined to bed as I am, one realizes the full value of this sort of music.”’ 


(Fresno) : ‘‘Until I heard the concert over the radio last Sunday, I had 
always imagined a symphony was something entirely too high-brow for 
me, but now I am converted and am eagerly looking forward to the 
programmes to follow. One thing is certain, whenever I go to San 


Francisco the symphony concert will head my shopping list.’’ 


(Willows): ‘‘Radio was exalted yesterday when the San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra broadcast its regular concert. Never on the Coast 
was such music heard on the air. This winter’s concert season in San 
Francisco will at last mean something to the entire Coast, for now we 
do not have to read about it only; we can also hear it.”’ | 
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UBILATION, relaxation, 
re-union \ the Holiday 
Spirit demands music 
for its full expression ! 


Theflason & Gamlin AMPICO reenacts 
the very playing of the world’s master pian- 
ists ~ thrilling symphony, musing ballade or 
tingling syncopation. Listen to it, dream to 
it, dance to it. 


Resolve to possess it by Christmas. Conven- 
lent term payments may be arranged and 
your present piano will count liberally to- 
ward its purchase. 


It is a pleasure to present it 
to you in our Music Rooms 


Allen ©. 


135 Kearny St. >= dl Il | | 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco TT Oakland 
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The San Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 





















1926—Season—1927 


FOURTH POPULAR CONCERT 
627th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, December 5, 2:45 o’clock 





PROGRAMME | 
Ts CG erbare to POR OROO rte noone ss cea oe neko temeanse Weber 
2. Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger’’..............--.----- Wagner 


oe A Pav eRieReie oo SUITE INO ee occ oe po ns Seen sen ee oes Bizet 
Prelude 
Menuet 
Adagietto 
Carillon 
Intermission 


OV GFR cr COTE re, te ele tata pecewagatementn nets Dvorak 
5. (a) Irish Tune from County Derry.............-.-..--.- Grainger 
Cha eA Site ei, ret eee ogsce sk Slate Se Beethoven 
(2); Serenade esos cate hte tt het Moszkowski 


Military March 













THE AUDITORIUM ORTHOPHONIC VICTROLA 


Arrangements have been made with the Victor Talking Machine Company to 
give the first San Francisco demonstration of the Auditorium Orthophonic Vic- 
trola during the intermission at today’s concert. 

This gigantic instrument is a replica of one built for the Sesqui-Centennial 
Exposition in Philadelphia, where it played to as many as 150,000 persons at one 
time. It represents new principles in the development of this type of instrument 
and provides an entirely new conception of musical entertainment. 


Liebesleid - s. 


- - - Kreisler 







Violin Solo, FRITZ KREISLER 
SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA. 
- “enor Solo, TITO SCHIPA 


Caro Nome from “Rigoletto” - - - - - 
Soprano Solo, MARION TALLEY 


—— a 


Caprice Viennois - Kreisler 


Amapola = - - Lecalle 







5 = = Verdi 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


BEETHOVEN’s NINTH SYMPHONY 


(CHORAL) IN D MINoR, OP. 125 





Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 
Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 
Price, complete, $12.00. 





By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpon SympHony 
ORCHESTRA, VocaL SoLoists AND CHorRUS 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, 
makes 


music-loving people 


Columbia now 
available to its great 
record audience the crowning 


achievement of Beethoven’s life 
——his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. The re- 
cording is complete; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplemént No. 4 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. San Francisco 


Columbia 
pxocess RECOTAS 
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Overture to ‘“Oberon”’ - - - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) , 
The great success of Weber's operas, particularly “Der Frei- 
schutz’’ and ‘‘Euryanthe,”’ led to an offer from the directors of Covent 
Garden in London for an opera to be written for production in that 
theatre. Weber was in failing health at the time, but undertook the 
commission and selected a fairy tale by Wieland, “Oberon,” as the 
subject of the libretto. The overture was the last portion which he 
wrote, as it is also his last musical composition. The overture is a 
resumé of the musical contents of the opera and has been placed 
among the finest of the romantic overtures the world possesses. After 
the introduction there is heard the prolonged horn tones representing 
the call of Oberon, the king of the fairies. All the elves of his 
kingdom obey the summons. The famous crashing chord, which 
comes as a striking surprise, concludes the introduction. The leading 
subject and the love song form the material for the main section, and 
the closing subject is the melody of the well-known “Ocean, thou 
mighty monster,’ aria of the third act. 


Prize Song from ‘‘Die Meistersinger”’ ~ - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


The ‘‘Prize Song”’ is the well-known tenor solo from Wagner's 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 

















only comic opera, ‘The Mastersingers of Nurnberg.” It is sung by 
Walther in the fifth scene of the last act. Pogner, the goldsmith and 
mastersinger, in order to refute the charge of avarice made against 
German citizens, and to demonstrate that he places nothing above art, 
has announced that he will give to the victor in the approaching song 
contest the hand in marriage of his daughter, Eva. Although Walther 
is in love with Eva, he is not a mastersinger and his suit appears hope- 
less. In a dream, a lyric of ideal beauty comes to him, and with the 
aid of his friend, Hans Sachs, the shoemaker, he prepares it for the 
song contest. The beautiful lyric not only wins for him the acclama- 


tions of the multitude, but also Eva for his wife. 


““L’Arlesienne’”’ Suite, No. 1 - - - - Georges Bizet 


(Born Oct. 25, 1838, at Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Bougival) 


“L’Arlesienne’’ (The Woman of Arles), a drama, was produced 
in Paris on October 1, 1872, it being the work of Alphonse Daudet, 
with incidental music by Georges Bizet, twenty-seven musical numbers 
having been provided. Although the play was not successful, the 


“Music is considered among the finest of Bizet’s writings. Bizet ar- 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 
One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San F rancisco, Cal, 


JUNE 30th, 1926 
Hee ara $109,430,478.72 
s 4,400,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $557,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Keer rahe etic’ Mission and 21st Streets 

Clement St. and 7th Ave. 

HAIGHT STREET BRANCH Haight and Belvedere Streets 
WEST PORTAL BRANCH West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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ranged the Suite No. |, played today, and a second suite was arranged 
by Ernest Guiraud after Bizet’s death. : 


The first movement, Prelude, opens with a sturdy theme given 
out by the deeper woodwinds, horns, and strings (exclusive of the 
basses) in unison. This movement ends with the tempo Un Peu 
Moins Lent. The first violins and violas (muted) play pianissimo a 
rich, songful melody, which later is given out more sonorously by all 
the strings (muted and in octaves), over an accompaniment from the 
woodwinds and brasses. The second movement, Minuet, is a dainty, 
tripping composition in the usual minuet form, with a trio built above 
a persistently droning bass—somewhat like the ‘‘musette’ of a gavotte. 
The third movement is a beautiful, nocturne-like Adagietto; a some- 
what brief composition of the romanza type, scored for the muted 
strings only, without the basses. The last movement is a carillon, a 
form of musical composition in which the persistent imitation of a 
chime of bells is made the framework over which a fabric of ingeni- 


ous melodic invention is woven. In this instance the bell-motive is 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 
KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 
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made up of the three tones—G sharp, E and F sharp—reiterated, for 
the most part, by the horns and harp, while the other instruments 
build up a delicate ‘gauze-work of vivacious melody all about it. The 


trio—in 6-8 time, is a graceful, idyllic episode. 


Overture, ‘“‘Carneval’’ . - - - - Anton Dvorak 


(Born Sept. 8, 1841, at Muhlhausen; died May 1, 1904, at Prague) 

The “Carneval’’ Overture is really the second section of Dvorak’s 
triple overture, ‘‘Nature, Life, Love.’ The first of these is known 
generally in concert halls as ‘in der Natur,” while the third is known 
as Othello.” The first performance of the work in America was at 
a concert given October 21, 1892, in honor of Dvorak, who then made 
his first appearance in this country. The programme on that occasion 


gave the following description of the second overture: 


“If the first part of the overture suggested ‘Il Penseroso,’ the 
second, with its sudden revulsion to wild mirth, cannot but call up the 


same poet's ‘L’Allegro,’ with its lines to ‘Jest and Youthful Jollity.’ 


NEXT TWO CONCERTS—ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 


LUCREZIA BORI 


Auditorium—Wed. Eve., Dec. 8—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


ALBERT SPALDING 


Auditorium—Sun. Aft., Dec. 12—$2.75, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 


Tickets on sale—Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Comin 


REINALD WERRENRATH 





The dreamer of the afternoon and evening has returned to scenes of 
human life, and finds himself drawn into 

The busy hum of men . 

When the merry bells ring round 

And the jolly rebecs sound 

To many a youth and many a maid— 
dancing in spirited Slavonic measures. Cymbals clang, strange instru- 
ments clash; and the passionate cry of the violin whirls the dreamer 
madly into a Bohemian revel. Anon the wild mirth dies away, as if 
the beholder were following a pair of straying lovers, whom the bois- 
terous gayety of their companions, with clangor of voices and instru- 
ments, reach but dimly. A lyric melody sustained by one violin, the 
English horn, and some flutes, sets in, and almost unconsciously returns 
to the sweet pastoral! theme, like a passing recollection of the tranquil 
scenes of nature. But even this seclusion may not last. A band of 
merrymakers bursts in. The stirring Slavonic theme of the introduc- 
tion reappears, and the three themes—the humorous, the pathetic, and 
the pastoral—are merged into one, with the humorous in the ascendent, 
till a reversion changes the order. The whole ends in the same gay 


A major key, with which it began.’’: 


Irish Tune from County Derry ~ - - Percy Grainger 


(Born July 8, 1882, at Melbourne, Australia) 


Percy Grainger received his first musical training from his mother, 
herself a musician, and at the age of ten he gave concerts. , After 
studying in Frankfort-On-Main, Germany, he went to London, where, 
entirely dependent on his own efforts, he began his career as a virtu- 


oso pianist. Fortunately for him, his extraordinary success as a vir- 


Sau Francisco Conserbatory of Music 


3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Fillmore 898 


Notable additions this season to our faculty: 


GIVLIO SILVA—Teacher of Voice from St. Cecilia Academy, Rome. 
ROBERT POLLAK—Violinist, Head of Virtuoso Class of Vienna Conservatory. 


MICHEL PENHA-W—Solo Cellist of San Francisco Symphony. ’ 
ROMAINE VERNEY—Principal of Violas San Francisco Symphony. 
WILLIAM WOLSKI 


ERNEST BLOCH, Artistic Director 
ADA CLEMENT and LILLIAN HODGHEAD, Assistant Directors 
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tuoso was greatly stimulated by the helping hand of Edward Grieg. 
He made a successful Continental tour, and at the age of twenty-nine 
brought out his compositions before the London musical world, which 
were instantly acclaimed by public and press with a rapturous enthu- 
siasm such as has probably never before fallen to the lot of a British 
composer. The same success has followed him into America. 

The piece played today, taken from his group of ‘British Folk- 
Music Settings,’’ needs no explanation, as its quaint melodies are such 


as to make a thorough appreciation and understanding immediate. 


Minuet - - = - - - Ludwig van Beethoven 


(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna) 


The Menuet is a piece of music in dance rhythm and of French 
origin. The name is derived from the French menu (small), and 
refers to the short, dainty steps of the dance. The exact date of its 
first invention is uncertain. According to some authorities it came 
originally from the province of Poitou, while others say that the first 


was composed by Lully. It may be said that with Beethoven the 
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Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
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Creations. 


57 GEARY ST. 
683 Sutter Street Phone Kearny 5873 
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52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 
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Menuet reached its highest development. The transformation of the 
Menuet into the Scherzo has had an important influence on modern 
composers; in most works produced since the time of Beethoven, the 
Scherzo has replaced the Menuet. In fact, it may be said that with 


Beethoven, the history of the Menuet practically closes. 


Serenade . - . - " . Moritz Moszkowski 


Moszkowski, a Polish pianist and composer, was born in Breslau, 
August 23, 1854. He studied in his native city and in Dresden and 
Berlin. He became a teacher and later a concert pianist. He then 
removed to Paris, where he remained until his death recently. He 
is principally known for his shorter piano pieces, the Spanish Dances, 


Waltzes and the little Serenade played today. 


The Serenade, or Evening Song, comes from the Italian sera, and 
the word has been applied to many different kinds of music intended 


to be played or sung at night in the open air. 


Military March - . - ~ . - Franz Schubert 
(Born Jan, 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


In none of Schubert's lesser compositions is his genius for rhythm, 
melody and spirit shown more plainly than in this March: So popu- 
lar did it become that many orchestrations of it have been made, it 
originally having been written for piano .(four hands). A piece so 
well known as this March makes any special analysis unnecessary, as 


its decisive rhythm and spirited melody are of instant appeal. 


THE 
N | eter MARY MORGAN O. 


Engraving « PPrIMLELS « Publishing 


Commercial Printing 
COMPLETE LINE OF CHRISTMAS CARDS 


619 California Street Davenport 450 








NEXT SATURDAY, 8:20 P. M. 
EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 


Handel’s Oratorio 


PERE MESSTIAT” 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
MUNICIPAL CHORUS 
Lorna Lachmund, Soprano Katherine Meisle, Contralto 
Arthur Hackett, Tenor Fred Patton, Bass 
Warren D. Allen, Organist 


Tickets, $1.50, $1.00, 50c 
Now on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Auspices, Auditorium Committee, Board of Supervisors 
Franck R, Havenner, Chairman 
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PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I tet rh oy eae. Wie eee Genier 
PARSIFAL,. Good Friday spell, Partilha. 3 0. 45.2" Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part IIT... . ... Wagner 
ERA DIAVOLO, Overtites Part Te ao Goo ot ttl a einen 
ERA IDIAVOLO, Givertute, Part PRict Boia) sore ees ee aber 
FHEDRE (OVERTURE; © Parti: 6 Sets Awe. cand tee dA assenel | 
PHEDRE SIVERTOREG Tart LL) sos sugar as ocr os 1 wand assenel | 
Ask your Victor dealer to play them for you - 
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Che San Hrancisen Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 
FIRST VIOLINS *CELLOS BASSOONS 
Piastro, Mishel Penha, Michel Kubitschek, E. 
Concert Master and pieee La Haye, E. B. 
Assistant Conductor Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. Hranek, C. 
: Fenster, Lajos . 
Assistant Concert Master Villalpando, W. 
Balstine 4. Reinberg, H. CONTRA BASSOON 
Assistant Concert Master Pasmore, D. Kolb, R. 
Mantes Hranek, C. 
eriz, Gough, Flori HORNS 
Gluschkin, M. Demetrio, G. ‘ 
Jensen, T. Hornig, W. 
Gordohn, R. BASSES Roth, P. 
Baraniecki, A. Eanant, J. Huske, F. E, 
rincipal Rocco, R. 
Brodetzky, J. Previati, L. J. 
Mortensen, M. Storch, A. E. 
Koenig, H. Cassetta, L.R. TRUMPETS 
See Otley Schmidt, R. E. Drucker, V. 
4 riol 
ican INCE Bell, W. Arriola, A. 
Guterson, A. Kegel, Otto 
Pasmore, M. Annarumi, A, Kr y 
Atkinson, H. ears) fas 
Linden, Anthony Tait; F. W. 
SECOND VIOLINS Newbauer, Louis Clark. O.F 
Koharich, Re Oesterreicher, Walter ark, O. E. 
Principal Orchestral Manager Bassett, F.N. 
Callinan, W. G, Benkman, H. 
pee TUBA 
aterson, J. A. 
Goush AW PICCOLO Murray, R. 
Gold, J. Oesterreicher, Walter 
Simonsen, F. HARP 
Dunn, H. A. OBOES Attl, Kajetan 
Purt, B. Addimando, C, Schipilliti, Annette 
Douglas, M. Dupuis, A. 
Sea es H. Schipilliti, V. TYMPANI 
. abelow, W. ° . 
Shanis, J. Wien ROE 
VIOLAS ENGLISH HORN 
Verney, Romain 2 Tee 8 PERCUSSION 
Principal Schipilliti, V. Vendt, Jr., A. 
Hahl, E. 
Baker. a A. CLARINETS Salinger, M. A. 
Wismer, H. Randall, H. B. Kundy, E, 
Weiler, E. Zannini, N. 
Lichtenstein, V. Fragale, F. PIANO and CELESTA 
Patchook, S. Paquet, L. J. Tibbitts, J. P. 
Dierich, F, 
Kolb, R. BASS CLARINET LIBRARIAN 
Lewis, A. Fragale, F. Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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The wonderful Orthophonic p rinciple 
is available for your home 


The magnificent Auditorium Orthophonic | 
Victrola that is rendering a program today, as 
a feature of our Symphony, is an instance of | 
what the great Victor Talking Machine Com- 
pany 1s accomplishing in the field of musical 
reproduction. 

Orthophonic Victrolas for home use. embodying 
these advanced principles, are available at prices as 
low as $95, $125, $160, and upwards to $1000. 

The Orthophonic Victor records being played 
today will be repeated for you, with great pleasure, 


on a home model Orthophonic Victrola in our store. 
They are: 


ee 
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LiEBESLEID, played by Kreisler 


Caprice ViENNoIs, played by our own 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra | 
Alfred Hertz conducting 

AMAPOLA, sung by Schipa | 

Caro Nome, sung by Marion Talley | 





Sherman, @lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 


















































San Francisco 


SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED HERTZ, 


CONDUCTOR 


1926 OAKLAND SERIES—1927 
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“Programme 





Deve PHONY In CLMAjOr oc ope ek eg Schubert 
Andante—Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo 


Finale 


The Symphony in C, the last and culminating work of Schubert’s 
genius, is literally his swan song. It was begun in March, 1828, and 
on the nineteenth of November of the same year he passed away. This 
symphony lay forgotten for ten years after his death, to be discovered 
among a mass of manuscript by Robert Schumann who sent it. to 
Leipsic where Mendelssohn was conducting the Gewandhaus Orchestra, 
and who performed the work on March 21, 1839. 

Being imbued with the spirit of pure, song-like melody, one of 
Schubert’s most glorious gifts, this symphony defies “programmatic” 
description or analysis, but it may be interesting to read Felix Wein- 
gartner’s brief summing up of the work: “How great it stands before 
us in its four monumental movements, the first swelling with life and 
strength, the gypsy-romantic second with its wonderfully mysterious 
horn passage (the ‘heavenly guest,’ as Schumann so finely put it), the 
splendid scherzo and the finale replete with colossal humor! No sought- 
for harmonic effects, no polyphonic combinations awaken our interest, 
and yet this work fascinates the hearer and sweeps him along.” 


Intermission 


2. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs............ Georg Schumann 


This number is taken from a choral work. “Amor. and Psyche,” and 
is constructed in the regular three-part form peculiar to many dances. 
The first part is preceded by an introduction of which the material is 
announced by the violas. Passages for woodwind and strings alternate, 
and a pause leads into the theme of the first part, given to the 
bassoon, lightly accompanied by the strings, pizzicato. The second 
part is announced in a dotted figure by the full orchestra. The third 
part is a slightly modified repetition of the first, and the dance is 
brought to an end with a short coda. 
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poaeowArlesieane -Silite: Now Tok. mo oe eS eee Bizet | 
Prelude 
Menuet : 
Adagietto 
Carillon 
This .suite consists of four numbers taken from incidental music 
which Bizet wrote to accompany a play of the same name. The first 


movement, the Prelude, opens with a sturdy theme given out by the 
deeper wood-winds, horns and strings in unison. The second movement 
is a dainty, tripping composition in the usual menuet form. The third 
movement is a beautiful, romantic bit, written for the strings alone. 
without the basses. The last movement is a carillon, a form of musical 
composition in which the persistent imitation of a chime of bells is 
made the framework ,over which a fabric of ingenious melodic invention 
is woven. 
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4. Selections from “The Damnation of Faust’’............ Berlioz 


Menuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 


“The Damnation of Faust” was first produced at the Opera Comique 
in Paris, December 6, 1846, and is still occasionally given, although it 
is chiefly known through performances in concert style. 

The Menuet is participated in by the evil spirits, summoned by 
Mephistopheles, who appear and surround Marguerite’s home. The 


“Dance of the Sylphs” concludes the second part of the work. Faust 
is sleeping in a meadow and Mephistopheles summons the gnomes and 
sylphs to fill the mind of Faust with lovely fancies. It is a fairy 
waltz of filmy delicacy, and is based on a slumber song which imme- 
The orchestral device used by Berlioz in scoring 
this ballet is simple but remarkably effective. The combination of 
drum taps with harmonies on the harp is both novel and dainty. The 
basses hold a pedal point throughout while the exquisite tracery of the 
melody is charmingly woven by the strings. As is doubtless known 
to every one, the “Rakoczy” March did not originate with Berlioz, 
being based instead on a very old and famous Hungarian tune, whose 
title is the name of an ancient and once wealthy and powerful family 
This march was not included in the original score of 
“The Damnation of Faust” but is an orchestral adaptation of this 
national melody, written especially for a concert at Pesth. 


diately precedes. it. 


Next Oakland Symphony Concert 
Tuesday, January 4, 8:20 p. m. 


AUDITORIUM THEATRE 


Overture to 


PROGRAMME 
DERG: oo koe a eat rai cee eee W eber 
Symphonysin - Domiapores 23 ees a Ores 
Preludes tom Shiehenegrin. 72s Ae W agner 
ALE HR OUCE SAL OMIDNGNEs sia, eA et Saint-Saens 


(a) Irish Tune from County Derry) | 


(b) Molly on the Shore 


Tickets on Sale Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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SELECT YOUR CHRISTMAS UICTROLA NOW! 
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OUR ORTHOPHONIC VICTROLA / 
is waiting for you here now, 
and Christmas is speeding this 
way on wingéd feet. Ah, do not | 
be one of those doomed to | 
last-minute disappointment! 






Thereis nothing else 
likethe Orthophonic 


Victrola. It is new 
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in principle, new in 
results,new in every- 
thing but the trade- 
mark, Ortnophonic 
Victrolas are priced 
as low as $95; other 
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Sherman Way & Co. 


Oakland — Fourteenth and Clay Streets ) 
Fruitvale — 3420 East Fourteenth Street 
Berkeley-- Telegraph and Channing Way 
San Francisco—Kearny and Sutter Streets 
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THE ASSOCIATED STUDENTS 
of 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


Present 


THE 


San Francisco 
Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


IN THE 


BASKETBALL PAVILION 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY 


WEDNESDAY EvENING, DECEMBER 8, 1926 
8:15 P.M 


Management 


WILFRID F. DAVIS 














In response to numerous requests, a programme of 
popular numbers has been arranged for this evening. 





Programme 

1. Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro”.......... Mozart | 

2. Dance of the Blessed Spirits, | 

from rpnelis Gluck | 

(Flute obligato, ANTHONY LINDEN) | 

32 Saren. Dune NG; de ee Bizet | 
* Cyertute to vrionon. Thomas 

INTERMISSION 


—--—--—_ yw 


PVE WW AiGtes Se Brahms 
(Arranged for Orchestra by ALFRED HERTZ) 


6. Ballet Music from “Prince Igor”... Borodin 
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Programme 


Le Medtatoncarom.: 1 nnis Massenet 
(Violin obligato, MIsHEL PIAsTRO) 


8. (a) Irish Tune from County Derry.............. Grainger 
(b) Molly on the Shore eee Grainger 


Coming Attractions 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY CONCERT SERIES 


ROSA PONSELLE 


SOPRANO 


TITTO SCHIPA 


TENOR 
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ducing pianothatexcelsin re- -4' 1 
creating the exaét playing of “| Kis 
the foremost living pianists. It , } 
re-creates, exaéfly, the most M 
brilliantdanceand pop- Lr fe 
ular playing as well as 4 iN 

the sublime “classics.” A@yay 


























Available in Stein- 
way and four other no- 
ble pianofortes. Always 


by its master- 
made rolls. 


A truly re- 
markable con- 
tribution to the 





Sherman Gtay & Co. 


Palo Alto - San Jose ~~ San Francisco 
And Thirty Other Coast Cities 
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FIFTH PAIR 


1926 1927 
Sixteenth Season | 


ALFR pel wee CON DU CTOR 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
FIFTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, December 19, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: LAJOS FENSTER, Violinist 









PROGRAMME 






. Symphonic Poem, “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’’........ 


3 

dn Overturesto: «Mignon? 2 cee) ea eee ae Thomas 
(By Request) 

5. Dream Pantomime from ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’ 

Humperdinck 


Delibes 
















ANNOUNCEMENT | 
SIXTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, December 24, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 26, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


i Symphony Noe 5,cins anajor.. 0 ee Miaskowsky 
Allegretto amabile 
Lento (quasi Andante) 
Scherzo: Allegro burlando 
Finale: Allegro risoluto e con brio 
(First time in San Francisco) 
: #2. Concerto: for ‘Violin; “in A. minor.......3 Goldmark 
Allegro moderato 
Air: Andante 
Moderato—Allegretto 
3. Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’.................. Wagner 

































Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Sranciseo 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W.. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


MORE APPRECIATION 


‘Santa Barbara) : ‘‘I want you to know what a wonderful surprise the 
symphony concerts over the radio are tome. I subseribed to the Broad- 
cast Fund merely because I thought it was a good idea, and imagined 
that the musie would be too high class to enjoy myself. However, I know 
now that the svmphony can be enjoyed by anybody. It 1s certainly 
wonderful.’’ 


(Reno): ‘‘Just a line to thank you and Mr. Hertz for the wonderful 
concerts which are being broadeast every Sunday. I used to be content 
with jazz bands, but now I am becoming educated to enjoy only the best. 
It is a really educational work that you are doing and will surely result 
in many patrons. ’’ 


(Oakland) : ‘‘I eannot thank you too much for the broadcasting of the 
symphony coneerts. I can’t afford much amusement, but with my little 
erystal set I look forward to Sunday afternoons as the big thrill of the 
week. I didn’t subscribe to the Broadcast Fund, but am enclosing a 
dollar now. I only wish I could send one for every concert.’’ 
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UBILATION , relaxation, 
re-union \ the Holiday 
Spirit demands music 
for its full expression ! 


TheSMason & Gamlin AMPICOre-enacts 
the very playing of the world’s master pian- 
ists ~ thrilling symphony, musing ballade or 
tingling syncopation. Listen to it, dream to 
it, dance to it. 


Resolve to possess it by Christmas. Conven- 
lent term payments may be arranged and 
your present piano will count liberally to- 
ward its purchase. | 


It 1s a pleasure to present it 
to you in our Music Rooms 


Wiley Bg Allen ©. 


135 Kearny St. il i 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Th Oakland 
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Che San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


FIFTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
630th and 63ist Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, December 10, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, December 12, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 


lo Symphohyedn Acoimatir soe Cee) ee le, ot ae Schubert 
Andante—Allegro ma non troppo 


Andante con moto 


Scherzo — 
Finale 
Intermission 
2. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs.............. Georg Schumann 


(First time at these concerts) 


3. Selections from ““The Damnation of Faust’’.........._.. Berlioz 
Menuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 


roe 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ANNOUNCEMENT 
page 178 
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COLUMBIA MASTERWORKS SET No. 39 


BEETHOVEN’s NIntH SyMPHONY 


(CHORAL) IN D MINoR, Op. 125 





Complete in 16 Parts, on Eight 12-inch Double-Disc 


Records. In Handsome Leather Album; 
Price, complete, $12.00. 





By FELIX WEINGARTNER, Lonpvon SymPpHony 
ORCHESTRA, VOCAL SOLOISTS AND CHORUS 


At last the Beethoven Choral 
Symphony! Following the many 
distinguished works that have 
preceded it in this internation- 
ally famous series, and in ac- 
cordance with a recording policy 
which insures to American 
music-loving people the best 
that the world’s library of music 
has to offer, Columbia now 
makes available to its great 
record audience the crowning 


achievement of Beethoven’s life 
—his great Ninth Symphony. 
Of the recording in all its de- 
tails of interpretation and _ re- 
production, it is sufficient to say 
that it is in the completest 
fashion worthy of the stupen- 
dous work itself, and therefore 
worthy of all praise. The re- 
cording is complete ; a repetition 
in the second movement is not 
observed. 


For complete information, ask for Columbia 


Masterworks Supplement No. 4 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 





Columbia. 
paocess RECOLCS 
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Symphony in C major _ - - ~ - : Franz Schubert 
(Born Jan. 31, !797, at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


The Symphony in C is literally Schubert’s swan song. It was 
begun in March, 1828, and in November of the same year he passed 
away. On the twelfth of December following his death, it was pro- 
duced in Vienna, and was repeated in the ensuing March. It was then 
neglected and forgotten until 1838, when Schumann visited Vienna, 
and finding the score, obtained permission to take it with him. He at 
once went to Leipsic, where Mendelssohn was conducting the Gwend- 
haus concerts, and it was there produced March 21, 1838. Following 
the Leipsic performance, Schumann wrote an enthusiastic review which 
may well serve to give an insight into the work: 

“Often, when looking on Vienna from the mountain heights, | 
thought how many times the restless eye of Beethoven may have 
scanned that distant Alpine range, how dreamily Mozart may have 
watched the course of the Danube, which seems to thread its way 
through every grove and forest, and how often Father Haydn looked 
at the spire of St. Stephen and felt unsteady whilst gazing at such a 
dizzy height. Range in one compact frame the several pictures of 
the Danube, the cathedral towers, and the distant Alpine range, and 
steep all these images in the holy incense of Catholicism, and you have 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREV E-& COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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an idea of Vienna herself; the exquisite landscape stands out in bold 
relief before us, and Fancy will sweep those strings which, but for her, 
would never have found an echo in our souls. 

“In Schubert's symphony, in the transparent, glowing, romantic 
life therein reflected, I see the city more clearly mirrored than ever, 
and understand more perfectly than before why such works are native 
of the scene around me. | shall not try to extol and interpret the 
symphony: men in the different stages of life take such different views 
of the impressions they derive from artistic fancies, and the youth of 
eighteen often discovers in a symphony the echo of .some world-wide 
event where the mature man sees but a local matter, whereas the 
musician has never thought of either the one or the other, and has 


merely poured forth from his heart the very best music he could give. 


But only grant that we believe that this outer world, today fair, to- 
morrow dark, may appeal deeply to the inmost heart of the poet and 
musician, and that more than merely lovely melody, something above 
and beyond sorrow and joy, as these emotions have been portrayed a 
hundred times in music, lies concealed in this symphony—nay, more, 
that we are by the music transported to a region where we can never 
remember to have been before—to experience all this we must listen 
to symphonies such as this. | 


Here we have, besides masterly power over the musical techni- 









THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


JUNE 30th, 1926 


PROB DES OP ee ee ah et el eich cake wets fa $109,430,478.72 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds....... 4,400,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $557,000.00, 








standing on Books at 1.00 


put tapetst a CMG EG Roc cic alt osidoa eta Mission and 21st Streets 


SP ean Deeihe he seh Old & Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
PIAGGIO ey SUNG pnd LN ee ici Haight and Belvedere Streets 


STE ee eee SERS LO ROE West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 
Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 


COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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calities of composition, life in all its phases, color in exquisite grada- 
tions, the minutest accuracy and fitness of expression, and permeating 
the whole work, a spirit of romance such as we recognize in other 
works of Franz Schubert. And this heavenly, long-drawn-out sym- 
phony is like some thick romance of Jean Paul’s in four volumes, which 
can never end—and, indeed for the very best reasons, in order that 
it may draw along the reader with it up to the last moment. How 
refreshing this feeling of satisfaction of being deceived by the large 
wealth of melody, whereas with other composers one always fears the 
end, and feels often saddened by the impotent conclusion! 


‘‘Schubert’s easy and brilliant mastery over the resources of an 
orchestra would be unintelligible, if one did not know that. six other 
symphonies had preceded his last effort, and that he wrote it in the 
full maturity of his powers. Those gifts must be pronounced extraor- 
dinary in a man who, having during his lifetime heard so little of his 
own instrumental works, succeeded in so masterly a handling of the 
general body of instruments which converse with one another like 
human voices and chorus. Except in numbers of Beethoven's works, 
1 have nowhere found such an extraordinary and striking resemblance 
to the organs of the human voice; it is the very-reverse of Meyerbeer s 


You are cordially invited to attend the 


Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 





KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 
PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, 


ADDRESS 

KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


Series of Five Concerts by 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Direction 


WHEELER: BECKETT 


First Season—1927 


Friday Afternoons, 3:30 | Columbia Theatre 
January 14 February | | 
January 28 February 25 
March 11 


Season Tickets, entitling subscriber to reserved seat 


$5.00, $4.00, $2.00 
Loges Containing Six Seats, $50.00 


On sale now at Sherman, Clay & Company 


Single seat sale opens January 8 


Management, Alice Metcalf 
1104 Taylor Street. Telephone Prospect 8158 





In giving this series at the Columbia Theatre, an opportunity 
is afforded to present these concerts in an intimate and educational 
manner. Informal talks will be given by the Director. A com- 
plete Symphony will be studied during the series, one movement 
being played at each concert. . A symphonic theme will be taught 
by singing it to words. Prizes will be awarded at the end of the 
series for the best set of answers to questions printed in pro- 
grammes. 
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method of treating the human voice. The complete independence in 
which the symphony stands in respect to Beethoven’s is another sign 
of its masculine originality. Let any one observe how wisely and 
correctly Schubert's genius develops itself. In the consciousness of 
more modest powers, he avoids all imitation of the grotesque forms, 
the bold contrasts we meet with in Beethoven's later works, and gives 
us a work in the loveliest form, full of the novel intricacies of modern 
treatment, but never deviating too far from the center point and 
always returning to it. This must be patent to any one who often 
considers this particular symphony. 


‘‘At the outset, the brilliancy, the novelty, of the instrumentation, 
the width and breadth of form, the exquisite interchange of vivid emo- 
tion, the entire new world in which we are landed,—all this is as be- 
wildering as any unusual thing we look upon for the first time in our 
lives; but there ever remains that delicious feeling which we get from 
some lovely legend or fairy story; we feel, above all, that the com- 
poser was master of his subject, and that the mysteries of his music 
will be made clear to us in time. We derive this impression of cer- 
tainty from the showy romantic character of the introduction, although 
all is still wrapped in the deepest mystery. The transition from this 
to the Allegro is entirely new; the tempo does not seem to vary; we 
are landed, we know not how. The analysis of the movements piece 
by piece is neither a grateful task to ourselves nor others; one would 
necessarily have to transcribe the entire symphony to give the faintest 
notion of its intense originality throughout. | cannot, however, pass 
from the second movement, which addresses us in such exquisitely 
moving strains, without a single word. There is one passage in it, 
that where the horn is calling as though from a distance, that seems 
to come to us from another sphere. Here everything else listens, as 
though some heavenly messenger were hovering around the orchestra. 

‘The symphony, then, has had an influence on us such as none 
since Beethoven's have ever exercised. Artists and amateurs joined 
in extolling its merits, and | heard some words spoken by the master 
who had studied the work most elaborately, so as to insure a grand 
performance and interpretation of so gorgeous a work—words which 
I should like to’: have been able to convey to Schubert, as perhaps 
conveying to him a message which would have given him the sincerest 
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pleasure. Years perhaps will pass before the work becomes naturalized 
in Germany; I have no fear of its ever being forgotten or overlooked; 
it bears within its bosom the seeds of immortal growth.” 


Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs_ - . - Georg Schumann 


(Born Oct. 25, 1866, at Konigstein) 


This number is taken from the choral work ‘“‘Amor and Psyche,”’ 
which is based on a fairy tale of the same name by Dr. Bulhaupt. The 
piece is constructed in the three-part form peculiar to many dances. 
The first part is preceded by an introduction of which the material is 
announced by the violas. Passages for woodwind and strings alter- 
nate, and a pause leads into the theme of the first part, given to the 
bassoon, lightly accompanied by the strings, pizzicato. The second 
part is announced in a dotted figure played by the full orchestra, for- 
tissimo. The third part is a slightly modified repetition of the first, 
and the dance is brought to an end with a short coda. 


Selections from “The Damnation of Faust” - Hector Berlioz 


(Born Dec. 11, 1809, at Cote St. Andre; died March 5, 1869, at Paris) 


~The Damnation of Faust,’’ begun by Berlioz in 1845 and com- 
pleted the following year, was produced in stage form at the Opera 
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Comique in Paris, December 6, 1846. It was not very successful at 
first, but later on gained public approval and recognition. While it is 
still given in stage form occasionally at some of the prominent opera 
houses of the world, it is more frequently performed in concert style. 


The “Menuet des Follets’’ or the “Menuet of the Will-o’-the- 
Wisps’’ is participated in by the evil spirits, summoned by Mephistoph- 
eles, who appear and surround Marguerite’s home. 


The “Dance of the Sylphs’ concludes the second part of the 
work. Faust is sleeping in a meadow along the banks of the Elbe, 
and Mephistopheles summons the gnomes and sylphs to fill the mind 
of Faust with lovely fancies. It is a fairy waltz, of filmy delicacy, and 
is based on the slumber song which immediately precedes it. The 
orchestral device used by Berlioz in scoring this ballet is simple but 
remarkably effective. The combination of drum taps with harmonies 
on the harp is both novel and dainty. The basses hold a pedal point D 
throughout, while the exquisite tracery of the melody is charmingly 
woven by the strings. 


The Rakoczy March did not originate with Berlioz—being based 
instead on a very old and famous Hungarian tune, whose title is the 


Have a likeness of the divine 
MOZART 
as a musical inspiration in your 
home. 
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name of an ancient and once wealthy and powerful family of that 
country. It was not included in the original score of ‘““The Damnation 
of Faust,’ but is an orchestral adaptation of this national melody, 
written especially for a concert at Pesth as a concession to the intense 
patriotism of the Hungarians, to whom the March is sacred. The 
composer was assured that his treatment of the national air was so 
unusual that the excitability of a Hungarian audience might involve 
him in an unpleasant predicament. Berlioz has described the per- 
formance: ‘‘First the trumpets gave out the rhythm, then the flutes and 
clarinets softly outlining the theme, with a pizzicato accompaniment 
of the strings, the audience remaining calm and judicial. Then, as 
there came a long crescendo, broken by dull beats of the bass drum, 
like the sound of a distant cannon, a strange, restless movement was 
to be heard among the people; and as the orchestra let itself go in a 
cataclysm of sweeping fury and thunder, they could contain themselves 
no longer; their overcharged souls burst with a tremendous explosion 
of feeling that raised my hair with terror. I lost all hope of making 
the end audible, and in the encore it was no better; hardly could they 


contain themselves long enough to hear a portion of the coda.” 
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CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
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OVERTURE 
RECIT. (Tenor) 


Comfort ye, comfort ye my people, saith your 
God; speak ye comfortably to Jerusalem; and cry 
unto her, that her warfare is accomplished, that 





her iniquity is pardoned. 

The voice of him that crieth in the wilderness, 
Prepare ye the way of the Lord, make straight in 
the desert a highway for our God. 


AIR (Tenor) 


Every valley shall be exalted, and every mountain 
and hill made low, the crooked straight, and the 
rough places plain. 


CHORUS 


And the glory of the Lord shall be revealed, 
and all flesh shall see it together: for the mouth 
of the Lord hath spoken it. 


RECIT. (Bass) 


Thus saith the Lord of Hosts: Yet once a little 
while and I will shake the heavens, and the earth, 
the sea, and the dry land; and I will shake all 
nations, and the desire of all nations shall come. 

The Lord, whom ye seek, shall suddenly come to 
his temple, even the messenger of the covenant, 
whom ye delight in; Behold, He shall come, saith 


the Lord of Hosts. 
AIR (Bass) 


But who may abide the day of His coming, and 
who shall stand when He appeareth? 


For He is like a refiner’s fire. 


RECIT. (Alto) 


Behold, a virgin shall conceive, and bear a Son, 
and shall call his name Emmanuel, God with us. 


AIR (Alto) and CHORUS 


O thou that tellest good tidings to Zion, get 
thee up that 
tellest good tidings to Jerusalem, lift up thy voice 


into the high mountain; O thou 
with strength; lift it up, be not afraid; say unto 
the cities of Judah, Behold your God! 

Arise, shine, for thy light is come, and the glory 


of the Lord is risen upon thee. 





PROGRAM 


The Messiah 


RECIT. (Bass) 


For, behold, darkness shall cover the earth, a 
gross darkness the people; but the Lord shall ar 
upon thee, and His glory shall be seen upon the 
and the Gentiles shall come to thy light, and kin 
to the brightness of thy rising. 


AIR (Bass) 


The people that walked in darkness have se 
a great light: and they that dwell in the land; 
the shadow of death, upon them hath the ligt 
shined. 


CHORUS 


For unto us a Child is born, unto us a Son’ 
given, and the government shall be upon E 
shoulder: and His name shall be called Wonderfi 
Counsellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Fathe 
the Prince of Peace. 


PASTORAL SYMPHONY 


RECIT. (Soprano) 


There were shepherds abiding in the field, kee 
ing watch over their flocks by night. 


iKECIT. (Soprano ) 


And lo! the angel of the Lord came upon ther 
and the glory of the Lord shone round abo 
them, and they were sore afraid. 


RECIT. (Soprano) | 


And the angel said unto them, Fear not; fi 
behold, I bring you good tidings of great joy, whit 
shall be to all people. 


For unto you is born this day in the city | 
David a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 


RECIT. (Soprano) 


And suddenly there was with the angel a mul 
tude of the heavenly host praising God, and sayin 


CHORUS 


Glory to God in the highest, and peace on eart 


good will towards men. 
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AIR (Soprano) 

Rejoice greatly, O daughter of Zion; Shout, O 
daughter of Jerusalem: behold, thy king cometh 
unto thee. 

He is the righteous Saviour, and He shall speak 
peace unto the heathen. 


RECIT. (Alto) 


Then shall the eyes of the blind be opened, and 
the ears of the deaf unstopped; then shall the lame 
man leap as a hart, and the tongue of the dumb 


shall sing. 


AIR (Alto) 
He shall feed His flock like a shepherd: and He 


shall gather the lambs with His arm, and carry them 
in His bosom, and gently lead those that are with 


young. 


AIR (Soprano ) 
Come unto Him, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden, and He shall give you rest. 


Take His yoke upon you, and learn of Him: 
for He is meek and lowly of heart: and ye shall 
find rest unto your souls. 


CHORUS 


Behold the Lamb of God, that taketh away the 
sins of the world. 


AIR (Alto) 


He was despised and rejected of men; a man of 
sorrows, and acquainted with grief. 


CHORUS 


Surely He hath borne our griefs, and carried our 
sorrows; He was wounded for our transgressions; 
He was bruised for our iniquities; the chastisement 
of our peace was upon Him. 


CHORUS 


And with His stripes we are healed. 


CHORUS 


All we like sheep have gone astray; we have 
turned every one to his own way; and the Lord 
hath laid on Him the iniquity of us all 


RECIT. (Tenor) 
Thy rebuke hath broken His heart; He is full of 


heaviness. He looked for some to have pity on 


Him, but there was no man; neither found He any 
to comfort Him. 


AIR (Tenor) 


Behold, and see if there be any sorrow like unto 


His sorrow. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


He was cut off out of the land of the living: 
for the transgression of Thy people was He stricken. 


CHORUS 


Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift 
up, ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall 
come in. 

Who is the King of glory?) The Lord strong and 
mighty, the Lord mighty in battle. 

Lift up your heads, O ye gates; and be ye lift up, 
ye everlasting doors; and the King of glory shall 
come in. 

Who is the King of glory? The Lord of Hosts, 
He is the King of glory. 


AIR (Bass) 


Why do the nations so furiously rage together? 
(and) why do the people imagine a vain thing? 


The kings of the earth rise up, and the rulers 
take counsel together against the Lord, and against 


His Anointed. 


RECIT. (Tenor) 


He that dwelleth in heaven shall laugh them to 
scorn: the Lord shall have them in derision. 


AIR (Tenor) 


Thou shalt break them with a rod of iron; Thou 
shalt dash them in pieces like a potter‘s vessel. 


AIR (Soprano) 
I know that my Redeemer liveth, and that he 
shall stand at the latter day upon the earth: 


And though worms destroy this body, yet in my 


flesh shall I see God. 


For now is Christ risen from the dead, the first- 
fruits of them that sleep. 


CHORUS 


Hallelujah! 
reigneth. 


for the Lord God omnipotent 


The kingdom of this world is become the king- 
dom of our Lord, and of His Christ; and He shall 


reign for ever and ever. 


King of Kings, and Lord of Lords. Hallelujah! 
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Hear the great 

San Francisco Symphony Orchestra’s 
Victor records on the new 
Orthophonic Victrola 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS 
CopPELiA, Dance of the Automatons 
SYLVIA, Valse Lento 

SYLVIA, Pizzicato 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part I 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part II 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part I . 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part II . 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part I 

PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II . 

PaRSIFAL, Prelude, Part III ; 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part III 

Fra DIAvOLO, Overture, Part I 

Fra DIAvoLo, Overture; Part II 

PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part I 

PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part II 










Kreisler 
Delibes 
Delibes 
Delibes 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Wagner 
Auber 
Auber 
Massenet 
Massenet 


We will gladly play these Hertz records for you 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
SEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 






Curran Theatre 










Friday, January 7, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 9, 2:45 P. M. 







PROGRAMME 


1, Symphony No. 6, Weathetiqne:2So nate See. ee Tschaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 


Allegro con grazia 







Allegro molto vivace 
Adagio lamentoso 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
SIXTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, December 24, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, December 26, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 











PROGRAMME 


I. Symphony No. 5, in D major............0.00.0.... Miaskowsky 
Allegretto amabile 
Lento (quasi Andante) 
Scherzo: Allegro burlando 
Finale: Allegro risoluto e con brio 
(First time in San Francisco) 
2. Concerto for Violin, in A minor... Goldmark 
Allegro moderato 
Air: Andante 
Moderato—Allegretto 
3. Prelude to ‘“‘Die Meistersinver, «2. 22 4 Th Wagner 











SSEEOS Shs IR Se a ire | Ga Tae 

Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


MORE APPRECIATION 


(Santa Barbara) : ‘‘I want you to know what a wonderful surprise the 
symphony concerts over the radio are to me. I subscribed to the Broad- 
cast Fund merely because I thought it was a good idea, and imagined 
that the music would be too high class to enjoy myself. However, I know 
now that the svmphony can be enjoyed by anybody. It is certainly 
wonderful. ’’ 


(Reno): ‘‘Just a line to thank you and Mr. Hertz for the wonderful 
concerts which are being broadcast every Sunday. I used to be content 
with jazz bands, but now I am becoming educated to enjoy only the best. 
It is a really educational work that you are doing and will surely result 
in many patrons.’’ 


(Oakland) : ‘‘I cannot thank you too much for the broadeasting of the 
symphony concerts. I can’t afford much amusement, but with my little 
crystal set I look forward to Sunday afternoons as the big thrill of the 
week. I didn’t subscribe to the Broadcast Fund, but am enclosing a 
dollar now. JI only wish I could send one for every concert.’’ 
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UBILATION, relaxation, 
re-union \ the Holiday 
Spirit demands music 
for its full expression ! 











TheMason & Gamlin AMPICO re-enacts 
the very playing of the world’s master pian- 
ists ~ thrilling symphony, musing ballade or 
tingling syncopation. Listen to it, dream to 
it, dance to it. 









Resolve to possess it by Christmas. Conven- 
lent term payments may be arranged and 
yout present piano will count liberally to- 
ward its purchase. 








It is a pleasure to present it 
to you in our Music Rooms 


Wiley Bg Allen ©. 


135 Kearny St. Th | 1323 Washington St. 
| 
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San Francisco I Oakland 
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Che San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


FIFTH POPULAR CONCERT 
633d Concert 
CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, December 19, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: LAJOS FENSTER, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
i* -Preluge to. a. ObbnetiN p22 eas ee ea oe Wagener 
Zz. Concerto for Viobn in 1 majyor...2.02.0 2 aoe Mozart 
Allegro 
Andante Cantabile 


Rondo—Andantino grazioso 


LAJOS FENSTER 


3. Symphonic Poem, “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’’........ Saint-Saens 
Intermission 
4. SOvertute tons Vienene (6 esha eee AS Thomas 


(By Request) 
5. Dream Pantomime from “‘Hansel and Gretel’’..........-. 
Le at TSR ME MRI A ha a ain A i SC 8 Humperdinck 
6; Suite from: the Ballet.qoyivias cna ek ae. Fe Delibes 
Prelude and les Chasseresses 
*Intermezzo and Valse Lento 
*Pizzicato 
Cortege de Bacchus 


*You may enjoy these numbers at home; they have been recorded for the 
Victor by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra under Alfred Hertz. 


NOTICE! There will be no concert on Sunday, January 2, the sixth 
Popular Concert being given Sunday afternoon, January 16. The seventh 


pair of regular symphony concerts will be given Friday and Sunday after- 
noons, January 7 and 9. 








YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY ANNOUNCEMENT 
page 198 
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Cotumsia Fine Arr Spgrirs 
OF Musica, Masterworks 





Twelve of the greatest symphonies 
of the modern concert repertory 
may now be heard in your home in 
complete form on Columbia New 
Process Records. 


The Columbia Fine Art Series of 
Musical Masterworks has at length 
provided for those of mature mu- 
sical taste a real program of major 
musical works. 


Hear These Three 


Great New Masterworks Sets 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 (Choral). Com- 


plete in 16 parts. 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique. 


Complete 
in 12 parts. $9.00. 


Set No, 34 


Symphonies Pre 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 
In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 12. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major. 
In.9 parts. $7.50. Set No. 1. 

Beethoven: Symphony No, o, ae Pe. In 7 
parts. $6.00. Set No. 2. 

Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C Minor. In 
10 parts. $7.50. Set No. 9. 

César Franck: Symphony in D Minor. In 
8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 10. 


Pee of these great master- 
Pieces, as recorded by Columbia, 
means enduring satisfaction and en- 
richment of musical life. 
All sets of five or more parts are 
enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for 
conventional repeats. 


For 


$12.00. Set No. 39, 


Schubert: Symphony in B Minor (Unfin- 
ished). Complete in 6 parts, $4.50. Set 
No, 41. 


viously Issued Are: 


Dvorak: Symphony in E Minor, from the 
New World. In 10 parts. $7.50. Set 
No. 3. 

Haydn: Symphony No. 6 in G Major (Sur- 
prise Symphony). In 5 parts. $4.50. 
Set No. 28. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in E Flat. 
6 parts. $4.50. Set No. 4. 

Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 6 (Pathet- 
ique). In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 5. 


In 


The twenty-eight other album sets 
in the Columbia Masterworks Series 
comprise symphonic poems, orchestral 
suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of 
the greatest of chamber-music compo- 
sitions. 


Ask for Columbia Celebrity Record 
Catalogue and Masterworks Supple- 
ments. 

Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 


Colu 


NEW 


Records 


San Francisco 
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Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ - - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


It was with this work that Wagner first used the overture to pre- 
pare the audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, so 
he deliberately here departed from the use of the orthodox form of 
overture, and in this prelude tells us of the descent from Heaven of 
the Holy Grail, as it was brought by the angels and delivered into the 


hands of the holy Titurel. The following is Wagner's own description 
of the Prelude: 


‘Out of the clear blue ether of the sky there seems to condense a 
wonderful, yet at first hardly perceptible vision; and out of this there 
gradually emerges, ever more and more clearly, an angel host bearing 
in its midst the sacred Grail. As it approaches earth, it pours out 
exquisite odors, like streams of gold, ravishing the senses of the be- 
holder. The glory: of the vision grows and grows until it seems as if 
the rapture must be shattered and dispersed by the very vehemence 
of its own expansion. The vision draws nearer, and the climax is 
reached when at last the Grail is revealed in all its glorious reality, 
radiating fiery beams, and shaking the soul with emotion. The be- 
holder sinks on his knees in adoring self-annihilation. The Grail pours 
out its light on him like a benediction, and consecrates him to its 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
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service; then the flames gradually die away, and the angel host soars 
up again to the ethereal heights in tender joy, having made pure once 
more the hearts of men by the sacred blessing of the Grail.’’ 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D major - - - 


- - ~ - - - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died Dec. 5, 1791, at Vienna) 


Mozart composed five violin concertos in 1775, the one in 
D major being the fourth in the series. A sixth concerto was written 
in 1776 and in 1907 a seventh concerto was discovered by Dr. 
Kopfermann in Berlin, although there is some doubt as to the genuine- 
ness of the latter. These concertos were undoubtedly written for 
Mozart's own use, for as a child he played the violin with considerable 
skill, giving public performances on the instrument at the age of eight. 

The first movement opens with an orchestral exposition. The 
chief theme is proclaimed in octaves by the full orchestra, and the 
second theme, in D major, is given to the strings. The solo instrument 
enters with the chief theme. There is much passage work for violin 
in the development section, and the recapitulation section begins with 
the second theme. In the Andante Cantabile (A major) the first 
theme is given out by the orchestra, taken up later by the solo violin, 
which introduces the second theme, in E major. _ The solo violin an- 
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nounces the first theme of the Rondo (D major). The tempo changes 
and a new idea is brought forth by the solo violin, after which the 
Andantino returns. Following other changes of tempo, -another sub- 
ject, in G major, is presented by the violin with a subsequent return to 


the Allegro material. 


Symphonic Poem, ‘“‘Le Rouet d’Omphale” - Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born Oct. 9, 1835, at Paris; died Dec. 16, 1921, at Algiers) 

‘‘Le Rouet d’Omphale”’ or “‘Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” was 

originally written as a rondo for piano and was later orchestrated. 

Saint-Saens explained the poem’s meaning in the following words on 


the score: ““The subject of this symphonic poem is feminine seduction, 
the triumphant struggle of weakness over s'rength. The spinning wheel 
is but a pretext, chosen solely because of the rhythmical suggestions 
that it offers to the lines of the composition. To those who may be 
interested in seeking the details of expression, we may point out the 
groaning of Hercules beneath the bonds which he cannot break, and 
Omphale railing at the vain efforts of the hero.” 


The poem commences with the whirring of the spinning wheel in 
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YOUNG PEOPLE’S SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS 


Series of Five Concerts by 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


Direction 


WHEELER BECKETT 


First Season—1927 


Friday Afternoons, 3:30 | Columbia Theatre 
January 14 February 1 | 
January 28 February 25 
March 11 


Season Tickets, entitling subscriber to reserved seat 


$5.00, $4.00, $2.00 
Loges Containing Six Seats, $50.00 


On sale now at Sherman, Clay & Company 


Single seat sale opens January 8 


Management, Alice Metcalf 
1104 Taylor Street. Telephone Prospect 8158 


$e 


In giving this series at the Columbia Theatre, an opportunity 
is afforded to present these concerts in an intimate and educational 
manner. Informal talks will be given by the Director. A com- 
plete Symphony will be studied during the series, one movement 
being played at each concert. A symphonic theme will be taught 
by singing it to words. Prizes will be awarded at the end of the 
series for the best set of answers to questions printed in pro- 


grammes. 
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gradually accelerating arpeggios of alternate violins and flutes, the 
rhythm being finally set in the violins. This is maintained through 
harmonic changes. A broad phrase in C sharp minor rises heavily 
from the ‘cellos and double basses. It is repeated several times in 
melodic progression, each time with stronger and richer instrumenta- 
tion. Jt is the voice of Hercules, who would fain rend his bonds 
asunder. Louder and louder waxes the complaint, and the oboe, the 
coquettishly ironical voice of Omphale, answers in mockery. The 
hero realizes the vanity of his struggle. The chief theme reappears in 
a still more lightsome form; the music grows fainter; the figure of the 
spinning wheel dies out in the topmost notes of flutes and the har- 


monics of violins. 


Overture to “Mignon’”’ - - - - Ambroise Thomas 


(Born Aug. 11, 1311, at Metz; died Feb. 12, 1896, at Paris) 


Ambroise Thomas, one of the most capable of French composers 
of opera, enjoyed during the last three decades of the nineteenth cen- 
tury a fame which has of late showed a tendency to decline. Outside 
of France most of his operas have already been either completely for- 


gotten, or else are remembered only because of songs which have 


- made permanent places of themselves in the concert repertory. His 


‘‘Mignon”’ alone has escaped this fate. First performed in Paris on 
November 17, 1866, it became immediately and immensely popular, 
and its charm has been responsible for periodic revivals all over the 
world. The libretto, based on Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister,’ concerns 
the adventures of Mignon, a girl stolen from her home in childhood 


by the gypsies, her rescue by Wilhelm, a wandering student, and the 
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jealousies occasioned by his alternating loves for Mignon and for 
Felina, an actress. Mignon’s father, an Italian nobleman, has unfor- 
tunately lost his wits, and appears as a minstrel, but in the end, after 
managing to set the house on fire, he remembers who he is, and bestows 


his paternal blessing on Mignon and her Wilhelm. 


The overture might be called an “‘introduction’’ more appro- 
priately, perhaps, as it has practically nothing of the classic overture 
form—consisting rather of a free treatment of certain themes from the 
opera. Following a short introduction, Mignon’s beautiful song, 
‘‘Know’'st Thou the Land?”’ is heard, this being followed in turn by 


the spirited polonaise which Felina sings in the second act. 


Dream Pantomime from ‘“‘Hanse! and Gretel’? z < 
- - - - - - - Engelbert Humperdinck 


(Born Sept. 1, 1854, at Bonn: died Sept. 28, 1921, at Neustrelitz) 


The charming fairy opera ‘“‘Hansel and Gretel’’ concerns two 
peasant children, Hansel and Gretel, who are sent to the woods for 
strawberries and get lost. As night comes on, the sand man finds the 


babes and sings them to sleep, while angels and fairies watch over 
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them. They are awakened by the dew man just as the mist clears 
away, revealing the house of a witch. The children approach cau- 
tiously and begin to nibble at the ginger bread fence when the witch 
comes out and casts a spell over them. She makes a good fire in the 
stove for the purpose of roasting them; but when she opens the oven 
to see if it is hot enough to cook Hansel, she herself is pushed in by 
Gretel. After the death of the witch, the gingerbread children come 
to life and thank Hansel and Gretel for releasing them from the spell. 


Then the father and mother of the children arrive to take them home. 


The scene of the Dream Pantomime played today occurs in the 
second act, and is one of indescribable beauty. The children have 
fallen asleep in the woods and out of the evening mist a golden stair- 
case appears, from which the angels descend to keep guard over the 


children while they sleep. 
Humperdinck’s ‘‘Hansel and Gretel’’ was first produced in 1893, 


a time when the European public was weary of a flood of Wagner 


imitators, and the combination of a delightfully melodious score and 
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simple libretto created somewhat of a furor, which soon spread to 
America. Although other operas and incidental music for stage pro- | 
ductions were written, his next outstanding success was another fairy | 
opera, “The King’s Children,” produced in 1908. One of his last 
_large works was the incidental music for Max Reinhardt’s elaborate 


production of “The Miracle,”’ which is soon to be seen in San Francisco. 


Suite from the Ballet, “Sylvia” _ - - - - Leo Delibes 
(Born Feb. 21, 1836, at St. Germain-du-Val; died Jan. 16, 1891, at Paris) 

One of the expressions of musical art in which the French revel 
is the ballet. Many. of their prominent composers have written in this 
form and supplied the stage with a number of its greatest ballet suc- 
cesses. Among them is ‘‘Sylvia, or the Nymphs of Diana.’” The suite 
played today consists of four numbers from the ballet. The first is a 
short prelude followed by a stirring hunting scene. The second is a 
languishing waltz. The third is a charming movement for the strings, 
pizzicato, which has become one of the most popular of all the Delibes 
writings. The finale is a brilliant picture of the celebration of a 


bacchanalian feast. 


7 REMAINING ELWYN ATTRACTIONS 


CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


WERRENRATH KATHERINE MEISLE 
In Joint Recital with 
CECILIA HANSEN ALLEN McQUHAE 
ALEX BRAILOWSKY 
JOHN POWELL FLORENCE AUSTRAL . 


CHARLES HACKET 


SEASON TICKET (ANY SEAT) $4.00 (No Tax) 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


SEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS , 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, January 7, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 9, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 


I. Symphony No. 6, “‘Pathetique’.......... Tschaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro Vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 


Adagio lamentoso 


2. Symphonic Poem, ‘The Sirens’... Gliere 


(First time in San Francisco) 


Dee TOLUGS £0". PRS oy Se eS en ae Wagner 











Tickets on sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. on Monday 
preceding concert, hours 9 to 5; and at Curran Theatre from 
10 A. M. on day of concert. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. MCKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


CHRISTMAS 


‘Tt is a beautiful arrangement, also, derived from days of yore, that 
this festival, which commemorates the announcement of the religion of 
peace and love, and has been made the season for gathering together of 
family connections, and drawing closer again those bands of kindred 
hearts, which the cares and pleasures and sorrows of the world are con- 
tinually operating to cast loose, of calling back the children of a family, 
who have launched forth in life, and wandered widely asunder, once 
more to assemble about the paternal hearth, that rallying-place of the 
affections, there to grow young and loving again among the endearing 
mementos of childhood. 

a Stranger and sojourner as I am in the land—though for me no 
social hearth may blaze, no hospitable roof throw open its doors, nor the 
warm grasp of friendship welcome me at the threshold—yet I feel the 
influence of the season beaming into my soul from the happy looks of 
those around me. Surely happiness is reflective, like the light of heaven; 
and every countenance bright with smiles, and glowing with innocent 
enjoyment, is a mirror transmitting to others the rays of a supreme and 
ever shining benevolence. He who ean turn churlishly away from con- 
templating the felicity of his fellow beings, and can sit down darkling 
and repining in his loneliness when all around is joyful, may have his 
moments of strong excitement and selfish gratification, but he wants the 
genial and social sympathies which constitute ‘the charm of a merry 
Christmas.’’ (Washington Irving, in ‘‘The Sketch Book.’’) 
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The San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1 927 
> SIXTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
634th and 635th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, December 24, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, December 26, 2:45 o’clock 











Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


152 SYINDRON MING oan ts INAIOTs bates uy ee, ee Miaskowsky 
Allegretto amabile 
Lento (Quasi andante) 
Scherzo: Allegro burlando 
Allegro risoluto e con brio 
(First time in San Francisco) 


Intermission 


2. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, A minor........ Goldmark 
Allegro moderato 
Air: Andante 
Moderato—Allegretto 
(First time at these concerts) 


MISHEL PIASTRO 


3. Prelude to ‘“‘Die Meistersinger’’..................-.2--.------ Wagner 





NOTICE! There will be no concert on Sunday, January 2, the sixth 
Popular Concert being given Sunday afternoon, January 16. The seventh 
pair of regular symphony concerts will be given Friday and Sunday after- 
noons, January 7 and 9 
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in the Columbia Masterworks Series 
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Symphony No. 5, in D major - - ~ Nicolas Miaskowsky 


(Born April 20, 1881, at Novogeorgirvsk; now living at Moscow) 


Nicolas Miaskowsky originally had a military career mapped out 
for him, his father having been a general in the Russian army, and 
attended one of the military colleges with this end in view. Although 
a number of the greatest Russian composers were prominent in pro- 
fessions, having their music as a side-issue, Miaskowsky decided that 
music rather than war was his strong point, and devoted himself to 
study after several years of military training. He entered the Petro- 
grad (Leningrad) Conservatory in 1906 and studied under Liadow 
and Rimsky-Korsakow. Following the completion of his studies in 
1911, he devoted three years to composing, but with the outbreak of 
the war in 1914 he found himself thrust back into military life and was 
sent to the Austrian front. After the war he was retained in service 
by the Bolshevik government and it was not until 1920 that he was 
allowed to again enter civil life. Since then Miaskowsky has lived in 


Moscow, where he is professor of composition at the Conservatory. 


Miaskowsky’s compositions to date include eight symphonies, 
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two symphonic poems, and many smaller works. The fifth symphony 
was composed in 1918 and was performed for the first time August 
18, 1920, at Moscow from manuscript with the composer conducting. 
It was again played at Moscow, September 25, 1922, by the famous 


conductorless orchestra. Its first American production was by the 


Philadelphia Orchestra on January 2, 1926. 


The following, quoted from an article by Victor Belaiev, will 
give some insight into Miaskowsky’s musical characteristics: 

“Like that of Moussorgsky, the music of Miaskowsky is by no 
means more easily understood than is the often elusive literary work 
of Dostoyevsky; but for this very reason, the impression such artists 
make on their listeners or readers is all the stronger, deeper and more 
lasting. It is an impression not dependent on outward beauty, not 
on masterly form as an object worth pursuing for its own sake, not 
on ecstasy bordering on convulsion, nor on a wealth of glowing colour; 
it is gained by the sheer depth of creative thought and the peculiar 
felicity with which all means of expression are intimately related to it. 


‘However much Miaskowsky may have in common with other 


artists, his own individual qualities are nevertheless the most important 
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and valuable aspects of his personality. The idea of the solitude of 


the creative artist, his isolation from the world in which, and for which, 
he is forced to express himself, twines itself like a scarlet: thread 
through the texture of all Miaskowsky’s works, standing out with 
especial distinctness in his programme music, the symphonic poems 
‘Silence’ and ‘Alastor,’ where it reaches at times a tragic intensity. As 
the inevitable corollary to this idea, his music expresses a constant 
striving after an inaccessible state of disembodied, spiritual existence. 
This ideal reveals itself in a great variety of ways, but its fundamental 
otherworldliness remains unchanged. In trying to reconcile his ideal 
with the meanness of the surrounding world and the instability of 
human nature, Miaskowsky is forced to study life in all its aspects and 
his own relations to it, and thus his work reflects infinite breadth of 
understanding and sympathy, infinite love of nature, and an all- 
embracing comprehension of the aspirations of the human soul. His 
work leads the hearer to the greatest problem of human existence— 


the problem of death, symbolized by the mediaeval theme of the 
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‘Dies irae,’ which plays a considerable part in his works as a recurrent 
motto. From the individuality to the world, and from the world to 
the riddle of its ultimate fate—this is the line of Miaskowsky’s creative 


thought, freshly explored in every new work he writes.” 
A thematic analysis by Felix Borowski follows: 


I. Allegretto amabile, D major, 6-8. The principal subject is 
announced after two introductory measures by the clarinet, the violon- 
cellos keeping up a rocking figure underneath it. This is worked over 
and eventually is followed by the second theme given to woodwind 
and lower strings. A motive for the bass clarinet, occurring at the 
fifth measure, should be noted, for employment is given to it later on. 
Another section of the second subject is heard in the clarinet. A 
fortissimo statement of the second theme follows and there is develop- 
ment of the bass clarinet motive. Following a ritenuto, the principal 
theme is worked over in the oboe and clarinet; later the bass clarinet 
motive (previously referred to) is again brought forward in that 
instrument. A fugato is introduced, its subject being a modified form 


of the first theme. This is developed at some length and is succeeded 
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by a working out of the second theme. A great climax is attained with 
a restatement of the second subject. The storm subsides and the 
material of the opening measures of the movement returns. There are 
suggestions in the muted horns of the bass clarinet motive and the 
movement ends as tranquilly as it had begun. 

Il. Lento (Quasi andante), B flat minor, 4-4. The movement 
begins with a descending passage, tremolo, in the first and second 
violins. The actual theme begins at the thirteenth measure in the oboe 
(Andante), the tremolo figure in the violas being drawn from the 
opening measures of the movement. The first violins take up this 
subject on the G string. The working over of the theme dies away in 
the pianissimo notes of the deeper brass and lower strings. A new 
idea is given out by the clarinets and bassoons, which is developed, 
and a climax is attained, the strings giving out the descending passage 
with which the movement had begun. There is a general subsidence, 
following which the principal theme is played on the G string of the 
first violins and on the horn. The piccolo takes this up. The move- 
ment ends softly in the harmonics of the strings and sustained chords 


of the woodwind. 


Il]. Allegro burlando, G minor, 2-4. The lower strings and 
bassoons open the movement, and this is followed by accented chords 
played by the strings and woodwind. These, dying away, are suc- 
ceeded by a theme in the clarinet, continued by the strings. The figure 
which began the movement reappears, intermingled with the clarinet 
theme. Following a crescendo, the oboe brings forward a new theme 
in C major—a Gallician folk-song which Miaskowsky heard during the 
Great War, when he marched with his battalion near Lemberg. The 


strings take up this theme and it is developed. Following a suggestion 
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of the clarinet theme in the violas, the material which opened the 
movement returns. The folk-song theme is now worked over for- 
tissimo. The movement closes with a re-presentation of its opening 
measures in the piccolo. 


IV. Finale. Allegro risoluto e con brio, D major, 4-4. The 
principal subject begins at once in the combined first and second 
violins. This theme is developed and is succeeded by a second, heard 
in the first violins, which is repeated fortissimo in the full orchestra. 
This in its turn leads to a third subject given out by the woodwind 
over reiterated chords of F minor in the strings, which is taken up by 
the strings and worked over. The material of the first theme is now 
developed and this leads to a Recapitulation, the first subject being 
given out fortissimo. The second subject is, as before, presented by 
the first violins, now in B flat major. There is further development of 
the first theme, culminating in a great climax, upon which the second 
theme of the opening movement is vociferated by the full orchestra. 
With this the symphony comes sonorously to an end. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra,in A minor - Carl Goldmark 


(Born May 18, 1830, at Keszthely, Hungary; died Jan. 2, 1915, at Vienna) 


Although Carl Goldmark wrote two violin concertos, the one 
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played today is the only one that is generally known and played. It 
was produced for the first time at Nuremburg, October 28, 1878, and 


performed three days later in Vienna. 


The opening theme of the first movement is in octaves of strings, 
answered by the solo violin, which also later brings forth a second 
melody. In the second movement, the Andante, the principal theme 
is announced by the solo violin. A second melody, in a minor mood, 
is also produced by the solo instrument with an accompaniment of 
woodwind and horns. The Finale has a brief prelude which leads to 
the principal theme in the solo violin. The movement abounds in 
spirited and expressive melody sung for the most part by the solo 


violin. 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’”’ - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


The first performance of ‘““The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’’ was 


at Munich, June 21, 1868; however, the Prelude was played at a con- 
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cert in Leipzig, November |, 1862. The number has been described 
by Philip Hale as follows: 


‘The opening energetic march theme serves throughout the work 
to characterize the mastersingers. Secondary figures are formed from 
disintegrated portions of this theme. The exposition of the initial 
theme, with the first development, leads to a second theme. It is 
essentially lyrical; given at first to the flute, it hints at the growing love 
of Walther for Eva. Oboe, clarinet, and horn are associated with the 
flute, and alternate with it in the development. A flourish of violins 
leads to a third theme, intoned by the brass, sustained by harp. This 
theme seems to have been borrowed by Wagner from the ‘Crowned 
Tone’ of Heinrich Mugling. This pompous theme may be called the 
fanfare of the corporation, the theme of the guild, or the theme of the 
banner, the emblem of the corporation. It is soon combined with the 
theme of the mastersingers, and at the conclusion the whole orchestra 
isused. A short, nervous episode of eight measures introduces a series 
of modulations, which lead to a broadly extended melody,—the theme 
that characterizes in general the love of Walther and Eva. Here begins 
the second part of the overture. The love theme after development 
is combined with a more passionate figure, which is used in the opera 
in many ways,—as when Sachs sings of the spring; as when it is used 
as an expression of Walther’s ardor in the accompaniment to his trial 
song in the first act. The tonality of the first period is in C major, 
that of the love music is E major. Now there is an allegretto. The 
oboe, in staccato notes, traces in double diminution the theme of the 
initial march, while the clarinet and the bassoon supply ironical coun- 
terpoint. The theme of youthful ardor enters in contention; but irony 
triumphs, and there is a parody (in E flat) of the solemn March of the 
Mastersingers, with a new subject in counterpoint in the basses. The 
counter-theme in the violoncellos is the theme which goes from mouth 
to mouth in the crowd when Beckmesser appears and begins his Prize 
Song,— ‘What? He? Does he dare? He’s not the fellow to do it.’ 
And this mocking theme has importance in the overture; for it changes 
position with the subject, and takes in turn the lead. After a return 
to the short episode there is a thunderous explosion. The theme of 
the mastersingers is sounded by the brass with hurried violin figures, 
at first alone, then combined simultaneously with the love theme, and 
with the fanfare of the corporation played scherzando by the second 


violins, violas, and a portion of the woodwind. This is the culmina- 
tion of the overture. The melodious phrase is developed broadly. 
It is now and then traversed by the ironical theme of the flouted 


Beckmesser, while the basses give a martial rhythm until again breaks: 


forth from the brass the theme of the corporation. The fanfare leads 
to a last and sonorous affirmation of the Mastersinger theme, which 
serves at last as a song of apotheosis.”’ 
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“Programme 


Pretude: 1a honenehin oe 9.316. ee, he ee Wagner 


It was with this work that Wagner first used the overture to prepare 
the audience for the action of the scene, and in this prelude tells us 
of the descent from Heaven of the Holy Grail, as it was brought by 
the angels and delivered into the hands of the holy Titurel. The num- 
ber begins with soft A major chords in the highest register of the 
violin. The motive of the Grail is then announced. Coming nearer and 
nearer, the light of the Grail is seen in the sky, while the air is filled 
with the blessings dispensed by the holy cup. As the sounds STOW 
louder, the senses are overwhelmed, until at the tremendous climax 
thundered out by the full orchestra the mystic light of the Grail is 
seen in all its glory. The mysterious Grail motive then fades away, 
being played at the end by muted strings; and the number ends with 
the same A major chords; pianissimo. 


Sy PHORy iit) emlatOl ee es ee EN Mozart 


Allegro con spirito 
Andante 
Menuetto 


Finale 

This symphony, composed at the end of July, 1782, was written for 
some festivities at the house of Sigmund Haffner, a merchant in Salz- 
burg who was interested in Mozart, and the work is sometimes called 
the “Haffner” Symphony. The first movement is a continuous treat- 
ment of an energetic and dominating theme which is announced at the 
start by the full orchestra. The second movement is in the simplest 
song form, the principal theme being heard in the violins. The form 
of the third movement is the same as that of nearly all minuets—a 
first part, a Trio and a repetition of the first part. While not suited to 
dancing, the character of the stately old French court dance can easily 
be noted. The Finale is a spirited movement opening softly in the 
strings. 


Overture to “Oberon” 

“Oberon” was Weber’s last opera, and as the overture was the last 
part of the opera written, it was his last musical composition. The 
number is a resume of the musical contents of the opera and has been 
placed among the finest of the romantic overtures the world possesses. 
After the introduction there is heard the prolonged horn tones repre- 
senting the call of Oberon, the king of the fairies. All the elves of 
the kingdom obey the summons. A crashing chord, which comes as a 
striking surprise, concludes the introduction and the main body of the 
overture is made up of other material from the opera. 


Intermission 
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“Programme 


4. Dance of the Blessed Spirits from “Orpheus’’.......... Gluck 
(Flute obligato, Anthony Linden) 


“Orpheus,” an opera in three acts, by Gluck, was produced for the 
first time at the Holburg Theatre, Vienna, October 5, 1762. The story 
of the opera concerns the search of Orpheus in Hades for his dead 
wife, Eurydice. 


5. Symphonic Poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale’’......Saint-Saens 


In “Le Rouet d’Omphale” the Greek fable serves the composer as a 
background of allegorical illustration. Saint-Saens explains the poem’s 
meaning in the following words in an introductory note on the score: 
“The subject of this symphonic poem is feminine seduction, the trium- 
‘phant struggle of weakness over strength. The spinning wheel is but 
a pretext, chosen solely because of the rhythmical suggestions that it 
offers to the lines of the composition. ‘To those who may be interested 
in seeking the details of expression, we may point out the groaning of 
Hercules beneath the bonds which he cannot break, and Omphale railing 
at the vain efforts of the hero.” 


6... _Meditationsfronaers Pearse ee Massenet 
(Violin obligato, Mishel Piastro) 


“Thais,” the most popular of Massenet’s operas, is taken from 
Anatole France’s novel of the same name, and deals with the kinship 
of religious ecstasy and sensual love. The Meditation is intended to 
depict the feelings of Thais as she meditates on her sins. 


7. (a) Irish Fune from County Derry) .......2.-.2... Grainger 
(b) Molly on the Shore ) 


These two pieces, taken from Percy Grainger’s group of “British 
Folk-Music Settings”, are striking examples of the composer’s gift for 
taking simple melodies and attiring them in clever orchestral dress to 
form numbers of enduring charm. The first is a wistful song of long- 
ing, while the second is a sharply contrasting bit of vivacious, spirited 


writing. 
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SEVENTH PAIR 


1926 1927 
Sixteenth Season 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 


Sunday, January 16, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME . 


t. Overture, “Fingal’s Cave’’.....000000 Mendelssohn 


2. Four Musical Tableaux from “Le Coq d’Or’’.............. 
BS 20 “Uae Se dea as Oe ae Ee 2 ae Rimsky-Korsakow 
(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Invitation to the Dance........................ Weber-Weingartner 
4. Symphonic Poem, “‘Sargasso’’............ Edward F. Schneider 
Prete a Cee DeSedie 2 ke a Pe el ayy Kreisler 

(Te) tLiciscsteeed’ <hul Shae be Sie. Kreisler 
6. Swedish Rhapsody, ““Midsommervaka’’.................... Alfven 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
EIGHTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, January 21, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 23, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: ERNST VON DOHNANYI, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 
boy oinnoOny iy Lirminhors. ae se ae eae Dohnanyi 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Molto adagio 
Scherzo ? 
Intermezzo 
Finale 
(First time in San Francisco) 
Conducted by the Composer | 
2. Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B minor............ Handel-Wood 
For Two Solo Violins, Solo 'Cello, 
String Orchestra and Organ 
(First time in San Francisco) 
3. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, G major........ Beethoven 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto— 
Rondo—Vivace 


ERNST VON DOHNANYI r 
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DOHNANYI 


Eminent Pianist, Composer, Conductor 


Soloist 





NEXT PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


? 
FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 23 
CURRAN THEATRE 
‘‘One of the finest interpreters of piano music now before the public.’’— 
New York Herald. 
‘Again I thought of Franz Liszt in everything Dohnanyi did. Except- 
ing one—Liszt had his poses and aiffectations. Not so with this modern 
master.’’—New York Globe. 
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No need to have the artist in person if you but possess 
this incomparable piano with the Ampico~—the master 
re-enacting mechanism. For it plays at your will the 
music of the great artists ~ plays it exactly as the master 
himself played it! 


You thrill to the poetic personality of Levitzki, the 
haunting beauty of Dohnanyi, the dazzling technique 
of Godowsky, the brilliant eloquence of Rachmaninoft- 
and to the pulsing syncopations of the masters of the 
modern dance, Vincent Lopez and Zez Confrey. 


The musical instrument for those 
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The Dan Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


SEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
637th and 638th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, January 7, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, January 9, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 
I. Symphony No. 6, ‘‘Pathetique’’.................. Tschaikowsky 
Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 
Allegro molto vivace 


Adagio lamentoso 
Intermission 


Z. symphonic: Poem, “The Sirens 36. Gliere 
(First time in San Francisco) 


"3. .F reludedosct araitals.. 2. 0 ot eo ee ee Wagner 


*You may enjoy this number at home; it has been recorded com- 
plete on three Victor Records by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 
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CoLtumBia FINE ArT SERIES 
or Musica, Masterworks 


Twelve of the greatest symphonies The Columbia Fine Art Series of 
of the modern concert repertory Musical Masterworks has at length 
may now be heard in your home in provided for those of mature mu- 
complete form on Columbia New sical taste a real program of major 
Process Records. musical works. 


Hear These Three 


Great New Masterworks Sets 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 (Choral). Com- 
plete in 16 parts. $12.00. Set No, 39. 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique. Complete Schubert: Symphony in B Minor (Unfin- 
in 12 parts. $9.00. Set No. 34. ished). Complete in 6 parts. $4.50. Set 
No, 41. 
















Symphonies Previously Issued Are: 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. Dvorak: Symphony in E Minor, from the 


In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 12. New World. In 10 parts. $7.50. Set 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major. No. 3. 
In 9 parts. $7.50. Set No. 1. Haydn: Symphony No. 6 in G Major (Sur- 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F. In 7 prise Symphony). In 5 parts, $4.50. 
parts. $6.00. Set No. 2. Set No. 28. 
Brahms: Symphony No, 1, in C Minor. In Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in E Flat. In 
10 parts. $7.50. Set No. 9. 6 parts. $4.50. Set No. 4 
César Franck: Symphony in D Minor. In Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 6 (Pathet- 


8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 10. ique). In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 5. 





















Pyeeresion of these great master- The twenty-eight other album sets 
pieces, as recorded by Columbia, in the Columbia Masterworks Series 
means enduring satisfaction and en- Comprise symphonic poems, orchestral 
phchenentaitssiwie Go Lehes suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of 


the greatest of chamber-music compo- 
All sets of five or more parts are 


sitions. 
enclosed in permanent art «albums. Ask for Columbia Celebrity Record 
Almost all are complete except for . Catalogue and Masterworks SuppPle- 
conventional repeats. ments. 








For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 
206 Powell St. San Francisco 


5 Columbia 
process RECOYGS 
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Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique’ - - Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died Nov. 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


Although some of his compatriots deny that he is typically Rus- 
sian, to us of the western world Tschaikowsky is emphatically ‘‘Russia 
incarnate,’ his wonderful music expressing all the woe and despair, 
the substratum of barbarism and the upper layer of refinement and 
culture, and other characteristics of Russia at that time. ® And surely 
in no other work of his have we such a complete picture of the com- 
posers mind and message as in this intensely beautiful symphony. _ It 
is a human and national document of exceptional fidelity and vivid- 
ness; a profoundly moving picture of the mental agonies of a singularly 


unhappy life. 


It is, perhaps, not too fanciful to say that this symphony expresses 
the dark despair and heart-rending social sufferings of a people pic- 
tured here in music more effectively than they are pictured in the words 
of Tolstoi or Gorky; the same tinge of gloom that we see in the works 
of Russian novelists and poets gives to Tschaikowsky’s musical utter- 


ances such a poignant, personal, heart-rending note, for which surely 
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his Russian heredity and environment are responsible. For that reason, 
the ‘‘Pathetique’’ Symphony has aroused and maintained a popular 
interest almost unparalleled in the annals of musical history, and it 


remains the most profoundly stirring of his works. 


The symphony starts with a short Adagio introduction, the 
melody being in the lowest notes of the bassoon, with a dark accom- 
paniment in the violas and basses. The Allegro begins with a theme 
formed from the introduction and played at first by violas and cellos. 
The flutes and clarinets answer this with a similar phrase and a counter- 
subject is introduced which leads up to a powerful climax. After some 
sinister harmonies in the trombones the beautiful consolatory second 
subject is heard, andante, in violins and ‘cellos. Like the principal 
theme, this second subject has two counter-subjects, of which the first 
is a kind of dialogue between flute and bassoon and the second a 
poignant descending scale, which in one instance, when played by the 
trumpet, fortissimo, becomes menacing. After many fluctuating emo- 


tions and violent dramatic struggle the consolatory theme is again 


heard, the stress of the movement dies down and a beautiful coda, in 
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which the theme is accompanied by descending pizzicato scales, ends 


the movement in an ominous calm. 


In the greatest possible contrast to the first movement, which is 
pervaded by an almost unrelieved gloom, stands the second move- 
ment, a peculiar blending of grace and melancholy. It is written in 
the unusual time signature of 5-4, and begins with a graceful dance 
subject in the ‘cellos. Ultimately an interlude, or trio, follows, in 
which an extraordinary effect is gained by the incessant reiterations of 
the low D by the basses and tympani. Over this organ-point, flute, 
violin and ‘cello sing a sweetly complaining tune. The first part is 
repeated, and the movement, despite its evident determination at the 


outset to be cheerful, ends in a rather melancholy spirit. 


The third movement strikes a note of vigorous joy of life. “‘It is 
a piece of grand barbaric animalism,’’ writes Neuman, “reminding us 
of a Tartar horde, galloping madly along the steppes, the sun glinting 
on its arms and full of the primitive joy of life.’’ Although placed as 
the third movement in the work, it is really more in the style of the 
sweeping finale of a conventional symphony—a symphonic march in 


which Tschaikowsky gives full sway to his extraordinary skill in the- 
matic development and instrumentation. 


The last movement, which might be considered the usual slow 
movement of a symphony misplaced, evokes again the tragedy-laden 


atmosphere of the opening. By the masterly manner of their presen- 
tation and the insistence with which they force themselves upon our 
notice, the composer has made this movement one of the most hugely 
impressive in musical literature. These sadly descending scales, so 
characteristic of Tschaikowsky, assume an air of profound exhaustion 
against which vainly pulsate the passionate syncopated triplets of the 
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2315 Jackson St. 
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accompaniment. An ominous clang of the gong leads to a despairing 
passage in the brass that seems like a descent into the grave itself. 
Now the theme, which at times breathed a spirit of consolation, is 
heard in a minor key, entirely bereft of its former element, and speak- 
ing only of gloom and defeat. It descends lower and lower, and the 
end is like a world “from which the last flickering breath of life has 


vanished.’’ 


Symphonic Poem, “The Sirens,”’ Opus 33 - . = 
. : ° - - - Remhold Moritzovitch Gliere 


(Born January 11, 1875, at Kiev, Russia) 


Gliere was educated at the Moscow Conservatory, which he 
entered in 1894 and where he studied until 1900 under Taneiev, 
Ippolitow-Ivanow, and Hrjimaly. While there he was awarded the 
gold medal for the best student in composition. After leav’ng the 
Conservatory, Gliere lived for some time in Berlin, but just be! pre the 


war (1913) he was appointed director of the Conservatory <«: Kiev. 
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Althoug! che Conservatory went through various vicissitudes during 
the war and for a time was removed to Rostof-on-Don, it is said to 


have recently become a flourishing and important institution. 


Among Gliere’s most important works are three symphonies, the 
symphonic poem, “The Sirens,’ Suite for Orchestra; two ballets, 
‘Crisis’ and ““The Legend of Life,’ and various piano pieces, string 


quartets, and songs. 


‘The Sirens’ bears the following programme on a fly-leaf of the 
score: ‘The Sirens were fabulous beings who, according to the imagi- 
nation of the Greeks, lived upon an enchanted isle in the middle of 
the sea. Sailors, hearing their magic songs and forgetting all else, 
steered their vessels toward the isle of the treacherous Sirens, where 
their ships were shattered upon hidden rocks.’’ Gliere has listed the 
musical progression as follows: The Sea. The Isle of the Sirens. Ap- 


proach of the Vessel. The Song of the Sirens. The Shipwreck. 


The work begins with material in the muted strings (organ-point 
in F in the basses and kettledrum), which is supposed to picture the 
sea. A new section is evidently intended to depict the Isle of the 
Sirens, and which brings forward—in the violoncellos, second violins, 
and English horn—a subject of which much use is made. There isa 
second idea for flute and celesta, and this is worked over in conjunction 
with preceding material. Over an undulating figure in the strings the 
muted horns play a motive intended to suggest the approach of the 
vessel. The voices of the Sirens are heard, given to the violas and 
clarinet. The music becomes more agitated, the voices of the Sirens 


more frenzied. A climax is attained. The ship is upon the rocks. 
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After this there is a diminuendo, and the work comes to a pianissimo 
conclusion. 


Prelude to “Parsifal’’  - - - - - Richard Wagner 


(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


The following analysis of the Prelude to “Parsifal’’ is based upon 


that by Maurice Kufferath in ‘The ‘Parsifal’ of Richard Wagner.’ 


Without preparation the composition opens with a broad melodic 


phrase, played at first without accompaniment by the violins and wood 


instruments in unison. It is this melody that is sung later in the great 


religious scene of the first act during the mystic c 


elebration of the 
Eucharist: 
‘Take my blood, take my body 


In remembrance of our love.”’ 


To a soft accompaniment of arpeggios for the strings, the same 
theme is repeated four times in succession, given alternately to the 
trumpet and the oboes in unison, 


and the strings supported by the 
wood-winds, now above 


and now below the arpeggios of the harps and 
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violins. Without any other transition than a series of broken chords 
the trombones and trumpets set forth the second theme, which may 
be called the Grail motive, because it is used throughout the entire 
work to characterize the worship of the holy relic. It is a very short 
theme, which subsequently reappears in almost every scene, sometimes 
alone, sometimes joined to other themes, sometimes modified in its 
rhythm, but always preserving its characteristic harmonies. The ascend- 
ing progression of sixths that forms the end of the motive is found in 
the form of Amen of the Saxon liturgy, and it is still in use today in 
the Court Church at Dresden. Through a singular coincidence, 
Mendelssohn used this same theme in his ““Reformation’’ symphony. 
The Grail motive is repeated twice; then, without transition, appears 
the third theme—the Faith motive. Here, too, is a well-defined 
melody of six measures, its opening figure being repeated every two 


measures with changing harmonies, and a conclusion in the last meas- 
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ure. The brass instruments give it out first in two different repetitions, 
like a categoric affirmation. The melody is then developed. 


The strings take up the Grail motive; then the Faith motive 
reappears four times in succession in different keys, first by the flutes 
and horns, then by the strings, the third time by the brasses, with a 
prolongation of certain notes, to the tremolo accompaniment of the 
strings; the fourth time, softly, from wood-wind instruments. A roll 
of drums on A flat is accompanied by a tremolo of the double basses, 
giving the contra F. This transition leads back to the Eucharist motive 
in the wood-wind, and afterward in the violoncellos. This time the 
motive is not completed. Wagner stops at the third measure, and 
takes a new subject, which is repeated several times with increasing 
poignancy. A fourth theme then appears, drawn also from the Euchar- 
ist motive. Just as this fourth subject, which applies at once to the 
suffering of our Savior, and to those of Amfortas, sounds from the 
whole orchestra, the Prelude reaches its climax. Like the Prelude to 
“Lohengrin,”’ the introduction to “Parsifal’’ is developed by successive 
degrees until it reaches a maximum of expression, thereafter to diminish 
imperceptibly to a pianissimo. Thus the synthesis of the whole drama 
has been clearly exposed. That which remains is merely a peroration, 
a logical, necessary conclusion, brought about by the ideas associated 
with the different themes, 
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SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 







Sunday, January 30, 2:45 P. M. 







PROGRAMME 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EIGHTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, January 21, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, January 23, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: ERNST VON DOHNANYI, Pianist 


| PROGRAMME 
bey OVIMPNONY ih Ls Minor ee og ee ees Dohnanyi 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Molto adagio 
Scherzo 
Intermezzo 
Finale 
(First time in San Francisco) 
Conducted by the Composer 
2. Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B minor............ Handel-Wood 
For Two Solo Violins, Solo ’Cello, 
String Orchestra and Organ 
(First time in San Francisco) 
3. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, G major........ Beethoven 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto— 
Rondo—Viwvace 


ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
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A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 
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DOHNANYI 


Eminent Pianist, Composer, Conductor 


Soloist 


NEXT PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


FRIDAY, JANUARY 21 
SUNDAY, JANUARY 23 


CURRAN THEATRE 


‘‘One of the finest interpreters of piano music now before the public.’’— 
New York Herald. 


‘Again I thought of Franz Liszt in everything Dohnanyi did. Except- 
ing one—Liszt had his poses and affectations. Not so with this modern 
master.’’—New York Globe. 
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The Sau Francisca Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


SIXTH POPULAR CONCERT 
639th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, January 16, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 
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(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Invitation to the Dance...................--..- Weber-Weingartner 
Intermission 

4. Symphonic Poem, “Sargasso’’............ Edward F. Schneider 
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of the modern concert repertory Musical Masterworks has at length 
may now be heard in your home in provided for those of mature mu- 
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Overture, “Fingal’s Cave’”’ - ° Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 


(Born Feb. 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died Nov. 4, 1847, at Leipzig) 


This overture, written upon a visit to the Hebrides Islands, is a 
true and rare instance of program music, of an impression uttered 
spontaneously in music—in no sense a literal painting. There is all the 
difference in the world between a tonal sea-painting and a musical 
expression of the feeling which the sea inspires. 

The overture begins and abounds in two wave-like themes, which 
are always playfully splashing against each other. They rise in leisurely 
singing to a stormy height and suddenly subside as the melodies are 
sung, with varying changes in higher voices. But in their vague play- 
fulness they are in a sense mere prelude, or background—the waves 
themselves, from which presently emerges a true song, like the goddess 
from the foam in lonely beauty. The refrain is taken up in higher 


treble, and extends into moving song, when it is drowned by the re- 
turning waves, which are now lashed into a furious storm. Quickly 
they fall into romantic stillness, when voices from different quarters 
of the deep sound forth at curiously odd moments, on a theme first 
announced in the wood-wind. But there is no lack of decision. They 
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sing as if by some secret law of rhythm—soon with a new, answering 
theme. On these melodies the tonal poem of the sea takes its course, 
a symbol of the ocean in the very caprice of its ebb and flow and final 


climax. 


Four Musical Tableaux from “Le Coq d’Or” ~~ - - . 
ae - - Nicolas Andrejevitch Rimsky-Korsakow 


(Born March 18, 1844, at Tikhvin; died June 21, 1908, at Petrograd) 


Rimsky-Korsakow wrote fifteen operas in all, “‘Le Coq d'Or’ 
(The Golden Cockerel) being the last. It was completed in 1907, but 
was not produced until September, 1908, three months after Rimsky- 
Korsakow’s death. Its first American production was at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, New York, in 1917. 

The story has to do with a King Dodon who is constantly being 
harassed by a neighboring enemy, and is at a loss to devise a scheme to 
thwart these attacks. An aged astrologer offers a golden cockerel with 
the claim that the city will be safe from sudden attack, for the bird will 
sound a warning crow at approaching danger. At the first alarm from 


the rooster the king sends his two sons to lead in the city’s defense, but 
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upon a second crow he goes to the battlefield himself. The first sight 
to meet his eyes is the bodies of his two slain sons. At dawn he per- 
ceives a tent, from which emerges the beautiful Queen of Shemakha, 
and he becomes so infatuated and overwhelmed by her loveliness that 
he asks her to share his throne. They return to his palace together to 
find the astrologer waiting for his reward. When asked what it shall 
be, he demands the king’s bride, whereupon the king in a fury slays 
him. The avenging cockerel pierces the king’s brain with his golden 


beak and the queen flees. 


I. The first number of the suite consists of the introduction to 
the opera and extracts from the first act—the dream of the king as 
he lies in his bed, in the belief that he is safe from his enemies; the cry 
of alarm given by the golden cockerel, announcing the coming of the 


foe, and the departure of the two sons of Dodon for the field of battle. 


Il. This number is made up of music from the second act. The 
scene is a wild pass in which the army of the two princes has been 
lying. It is night and the moon shines weakly upon the bodies of the 
slain. The king discovers the corpses of his two sons; a vision of the 


tent of the Queen of Shemakha. 

Ill. This music is also taken from the second act. Enraptured 
by the beauty of the queen, Dodon forgets the tragedy of his sons. 
With a tambourine in her hand the queen begins to dance, and she 
invites the king to dance with her. Dodon is elderly and corpulent, 
but he obeys, and does not realize that the queen is laughing at him. 
He invites the queen to become his bride; they return to the capital in 
a gilt chariot. 

IV. Excerpts from the third act. Introduction; the wedding 
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march; the golden cockerel kills King Dodon; the queen vanishes; 


conclusion. 


Invitation to the Dance - “ ate Weber-Weingartner 
(Born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


The original composition, written in 1819, and dedicated to the 
composers wife, was a simple composition for the piano. Carl 
Taussig made an elaborate concert version for piano, and Berlioz 
transcribed it literally for orchestra for the Paris performance of 
Weber’s ‘Der Freischutz’’ to be used as ballet music, this being an 
essential part of any Parisian production. Felix Weingartner made 
another version in 1896, in which he has developed it from a com- 
paratively simple piano piece to a symphonic poem for orchestra. 
The work may be roughly divided into three parts—the introduction 
(the invitation to dance), the waltz, and then the coda—where the 
lady is gracefully escorted back to her seat at the close of the dance. 


Symphonic Poem, ‘‘Sargasso”’ - - Edward F. Schneider 

Edward F. Schneider, born in Omaha, Nebraska, studied piano 
with F. L. King in San Jose, Dr. Louis Lisser in San Francisco, and 
X. Scharwenka in New York, later studying in Berlin with H. Barth 
and O. B. Boise. Mr. Schneider, who is a resident of San Jose, is a 
prominent member of the San Francisco Bohemian Club, and has 
composed the music for two of the annual Grove Plays, also a sym- 
phony, “In Autumn Time,’ which has been performed by the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra, and numerous songs and violin and 
plano pieces. 

“Sargasso” is dedicated to S. Ritter Brown, and is based on a 
legend of the Sargasso Sea by Down Byrne. 


““Westward from the Azores and northward from the Canaries, 
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Sargasso Sea lies— ‘The port of missing ships —a vast expanse of green 
islets, and islands, and continents. Weed shows green like emerald 


and rises out of the water like the grass of a meadow trailing to the 
wind. It might be a new-born continent, or an old, forgotten one, so 
far does it stretch and so lonely is it. Brendan, the Irish saint and 
mariner, on his way westward searching for Paradise, returned after 
plowing one day through it, ‘the barren place it seemed to him,’ the 
folk stories say— ‘without music, without company, without wrestling 
and mellow ale; a prison for lost souls.’ 


‘And this vast meadow of green weed — beneath which lost 
Atlantis sleeps—was, according to the old Punic writers, a great trap 
set by malign gods jealous of the exploration of men. They spoke of 
it as drawing the ships of the African mariners into it as by a magnet. 
Even great galleys with two banks of oars could do nothing against it. 
The men strained and tottered and died at their posts. The galleys 
lay lifeless and silent, like an old captain's fancy on his green lawn. 
And then, at first little by little and then faster and faster, great trailing 
weeds crept over it with the tortuous motions of snakes. They spun 
themselves into a web and covered the vessel from high carved prow 
to low round stem until nothing remained except a monstrous mound 
on which a stray albatross might alight. Weeds rose high and im- 
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placable until by sheer weight they drove the ship down inch on inch 
and deck on deck; until prow and spars and masts were thrust beneath 
the waters and it wafted downward through the layers of the ocean 
as a dead leaf flutters from a tree; until it rested among the spires of 


the Lost City. And again the weed became as smooth as a carpet 
and as green as a great layer of emeralds. And the sun played on it 
with a seductive iridescent shimmer. And the trap was opened again.” 


Liebeslied and Liebesfreud ~ . . Fritz Kreisler 
(Born Feb. 2, 1875, at Vienna) 


These two compositions, “Love's Sorrow’ and “‘Love’s Joy,’ are 
typical examples of the old Viennese waltz. No more beautiful dance 
ever existed than the waltz, which is unfortunately rarely used in its 
simple form today. The waltz was in vogue in France in the sixteenth 
century, but it was not until the early nineteenth century that it became 
universally popular in all the European courts. The greatest and best 
waltzes have come from Vienna, the two played this afternoon being 
in the regular waltz form, consisting of dance, trio or alternating dance, 
and return to the first dance. The orchestration of the Liebeslied was 
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made by Alfred Hertz, while that of the Liebesfreud is by Frederick 
Stock. 


Swedish Rhapsody, “Midsommarvaka’’ - - Hugo Alfven 


(Born May 1, 1872, at Stockholm) 


Hugo Alfven was born in Stockholm, and received his musical 


training in his native city and later in Brussels.. His first outstanding 
musical success was as a violinist, but his second symphony, in D 
major, composed about twenty-five years ago, established his position 
throughout Europe as one of the foremost in the present generation of 
composers. For some years he served as professor of counterpoint 
and composition at the Royal Conservatory, Stockholm, and also as 
director of the symphony concerts and Royal Opera there; since 1910 
he has been professor of music at the University of Upsala, and has 
directed the famous Upsala Chorus. His most important works are 
three symphonies, two symphonic poems, several works for solo voices, 
chorus and orchestra, a sonata for violin and piano, many songs and 
smaller pieces for piano and violin. 

‘‘Midsommarvaka,’’ which might be translated as “‘Midsummer 
Wake,” is a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture 
of the festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsum- 
mer Eve (June 24-25), with bonfires, singing and dancing. The themes 
of the composition are for the most part sentimental and humorous 
songs and dances of the Swedish peasantry. 
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PROGRAMME 


Lis: DYMO YANG. face hab MajObs. acct ee Schumann 
Andante un poco maestoso—Allegro molto vivace 
Larghetto 
Scherzo 


Allegro animato e grazioso 


Early in 1841 Schumann wrote to Ferdinand Wenzel: “I have during the 
last days finished a task (at least in sketches) which filled me with happiness, 
and almost exhausted me. Think of it, a whole symphony— and what is more, 
a Spring symphony; I myself, can hardly believe that it is finished.” In a letter 
to Spohr during November, 1842, he wrote: “I wrote the symphony toward 
the end of the winter of 1841 and, if I may say so, in the vernal passion that 
sways men until they are very old, and surprises them again with each year. I 
do not wish to portray, to paint, but I firmly believe that the period in which 
the symphony was produced influenced its form and character, and shaped it as 
it is.” Writing to Wilhelm Taubert, who was to conduct the work in Berlin, 
he said: “Could you infuse into your orchestra in the performance a sort of 
longing for the Spring, which I had chiefly in mind when I wrote it in Febru- 
ary, 1841? The first entrance of trumpets I should like to have sounded as 
though it came from high above, like a call to awakening; and then, in the rest 
of the Introduction, I should like to have read between the lines how everything 
begins to grow green, how a butterfly takes wing; and in the Allegro, how little 
by little all things come that in any way belong to Spring. True, these are fan- 
tastic thoughts, which came to me after my work was finished; only I tell you 
this about the Finale—that I thought of it as the good-bye of Spring.” 


he ODE PORT = ION TAR: aoe Richard Strauss 


This*remarkable piece of descriptive music was written in 1888, the com- 
poser then being twenty-four years old—an age at which his feelings and sym- 
pathies may well have been at one with those of the young hero of Nicholas 
Lenau’s poem. The Don Juan of Lenau’s strange poem is a young man of superb 
health and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ energetic and torrentially 
emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for the perfect example of woman- 
hood, entering what the poem calls a “magic realm, illimited, eternal, of gloried 
woman—loveliness supernal.” He flies from conquest to conquest, always in 
pursuit of his ideal, and meeting always with disappointment and disillusionment. 
Through the vivid and sardonic adventures of his pursuit, Strauss’ wonderful 
music follows him step by step to his final disappointment and death. Every 
character of the drama is represented by a definite musical theme, every emotion 
reflected in tone psychology, and every incident drawn in masterly sound pictures. 


INTERMISSION 
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Fantasie (Concerto) 
for Two Pianos and Orchestra............ Ernest Hutcheson 


Guy Marer AND LEE PATTISON 


This work has been entitled by the composer a Fantasie with the Concerto 
in parentheses, which indicates that he has not followed the strict concerto form. 
He has written the concerto in one movement, something after the manner of the 
piano concerto of Liszt, but even more free in form. He introduces various 
themes in the different tempi which he employs in the concerto, but there is a 
less definite division into movements than in the Liszt works, and all the musical 
material which he uses is constantly worked out or developed throughout the 
composition. The key of the concerto is E flat major, although the signature, 
like the tempo, changes many times in the course of the work. The solo pianos 
are treated both in solo and ensemble manner. 
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SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 


Sunday, January 30, 2:45 P. M. 


PROGRAMME 
beetels Overture... 2 522 | aes Sa ec tek ee Weber 
2 eeCDe Owen Oly Lucnelat=.... 00 412 2 Pee ae | Sibelius 
3. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs.............. Georg Schumann 
Ae CERATISE “LCLSAHe 2: 2:) 7.25, aN er cee dan alg Guiraud 
D7 Lhe Afternoon of a-Faunic.2. uc ee Debussy 
Os Lhe <'Niteracker? Saités 2260s Pe Tschaikowsky 
7. Selections from ‘““The Damnation of Faust’’.............. Berlioz 
ANNOUNCEMENT 
NINTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 
Friday, February 4, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 6, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: LOUIS PERSINGER, Violinist 
PROGRAMME 
lt; Symphony. incC sharp .minores......:...-....0 Ernest Bloch 
Lento—Allegro agitato 
Andante moderato 
Vivace 
Allegro energico 
(First time in San Francisco) 
2. Concerto for Violin, in D major.................-......2- Beethoven 


Allegro ma non troppo 
Larghetto— 
Rondo: Allegro 

LOUIS PERSINGER 


On February 4th, at 11 A. M., Mr. Ernest Bloch will give a descriptive analysis and 
lecture on his syphony at Sorosis Hall, 536 Sutter Street. 
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Musical Association of San Franciseo 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


FIVE YOUNG PEOPLE’S 
SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


WHEELER BECKETT 
Conducting 


Alternate Fridays, 3:30 Columbia Theatre 


Commencing January 28 


Season Tickets, $5.00, $4.00, $2.00 
Now on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 


Informal talks and thematic analyses 


Management, Alice Metcalf 
1104 Taylor Street Telephone Prospect 8158 
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The Poet 
of the 


Piano! 





Dohnanyi ‘iiricc 


Master composer, renowned pianist, Dohnanyi 
writes of his Ampico recordings, “They are true 
portraits of my playing and have made such a 
record as I am satisfied and delighted to have rep- 
resent me.” 


Like Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Vincent d’Indy and 
many other famous composer pianists, Dohnanyi 
records his compositions exclusively for the 
Ampico. 


Come to our music rooms and hear these compo- 
sitions of Dohnanyi—hear them in all their ex- 
quisite and haunting beauty on the most beautiful 
piano in the world today—the Mason & Hamlin. 


Marche Humoresque 
Rhapsodie, F Sharp Minor 
Rhapsodie, C Major 

Valse Impromptu 

Veil of Pierrette 
Winterreigen, Op. 13, No. 5 
Winterreigen, Op. 13, No. 8 
Aria, Op. 23, No. 1 


Wiley Bg Allen @. 


Fo. 
135 Kearny St. ial 1323 Washington St. 


Oakland 





San Francisco Ty 





he San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


EIGHTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
641st and 642d Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, January 21, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, January 23, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: ERNST VON DOHNANYI, Pianist 
PROGRAMME 


1. Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B minor...-...:............... Handel 
For Two Solo Violins, Solo 'Cello 
String Orchestra and Organ 
Violins: Mishel Piastro, Lajos Fenster 
"Cello: Michel Penha 
Organ: Ernest Kubitschek 
Largo—Allegro 
Larghetto 
Largo—Allegro vivace 
(First time in San Francisco) 
2. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 4, 
STATOR eR eh eNhs Sase aCe ee i dees area eee Beethoven 
Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto— 
Rondo: Vivace 
ERNST VON DOHNANYI 
Intermission 
Pod OMIT GIVI TINO Rs Ge eo ee ee a aaa Dohnanyi 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Molto adagio 
Scherzo 
Finale (Introduction, Theme and 
Variations, Fugue) 
Conducted by the Ces 
(Mr. Dohnanyi uses the Chickering Piano) 
(Estey Organ, Courtesy Sherman, Clay & Co.) 









NOTICE OF MEMBERS’ CONCERT 


Announcement is hereby made of the annual complimentary 
concert to be given for the members of the Musical Association in 
the Palm Court of the Palace Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 8, 
1927. Admission cards will be mailed to members in due course. 

In the past numerous members have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to arrange dinner parties at the hotel on the evening 
of the concert; therefore, this advance notice is given in order 
‘that there may be ample time for such arrangements. 


INTERESTING LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 262 
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CotumBia FiIngt Art SERIES 


oF Musica, Masterworks 


Twelve of the greatest symphonies The Columbia Fine Art Series of 
of the modern concert repertory Musical Masterworks has at length 
may now be heard in your home in provided for those of mature mu- 
complete form on Columbia New sical taste a real program of major 


Process Records. 








musical works. 


Hear These Three 


Great New Masterworks Sets 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 (Choral). Com- 


plete in 16 parts. 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique. Complete 
in 12 parts. $9.00. Set No. 34. 








Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 
In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 12. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major. 
In 9 parts. $7.50.. Set No. 1. 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F. In 7 
parts. $6.00. Set No. 2. 

Brahms: Symphony No. 1, in C Minor. In 
10 parts. $7.50. Set No. 9. 

César Franck: Symphony in D Minor. In 

8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 10. 








ver of these great master- 
pieces, as recorded by Columbia, 
means enduring satisfaction and en- 
richment of musical life. 


All sets of five or more parts are 
enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for 
conventional repeats. ¢ 





Symphonies Previously Issued Are: 






For Sale by 


$12.00. Set No. 39. 
Schubert: Symphony in B Minor (Unfin- 


ished). Complete in 6 parts. $4.50. Set 
No, 41. 


Dvorak: Symphony in E Minor, from the 
nen World. In 10 parts. $7.50. Set 
No. 3. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 6 in G Major (Sur- 
prise Symphony). In 5 parts. $4.50. 
Set No. 28. 

Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in E Flat. In 
6 parts. $4.50. Set No. 4. 


Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 6 (Pathet- 
ique). In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 5 





The twenty-eight other album sets 
in the Columbia Masterworks Series 
comprise symphonic poems, orchestral 
suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of 
the greatest of chamber-music compo- 
sitions. 

Ask for Columbia Celebrity Record 
Catalogue and Masterworks Supple- 
ments. 





QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 





PROCESS 





Columbia 
wass RECOrdS 
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Concerto Grosso, No. 12, in B minor - Georg Friedrich Handel 
(Born Feb. 23, 1685, at Halle; died April 14, 1759, at London) 


| This Concerto, arranged by Sir Henry Wood, is the last of a 
sroup of twelve grand concertos for strings composed between Sep- 
tember 29 and October 30, 1739. It has been said that, so rapidly 
did Handel write, only one day was required for the composition of 
each. In the London “Daily Post’ of October 29, 1739, the follow- 
ing item appeared: “This day are published proposals for printing by 
subscription, with His Majesty's royal license and protection, Twelve 
Grand Concertos, in Seven Parts, for four violins, a tenor, a violon- 
cello, with a thorough-bass for the harpsichord. Composed by Mr. 
Handel. Price to subscribers, two guineas. Ready to be delivered 
by April next. Subscriptions are taken by the author at his house in 
Brook Street, Hanover Square, and by Walsh.”’ The concertos ap- 
peared on April 21, 1740, although some were performed before that 
time from manuscript. The ‘“‘seven parts’ mentioned above were 
described by Handel as Violino primo concertino, Violino secondo 
concertino, Violino primo ripieno, Violino secondo ripieno, viola, 
violoncello, bass continuo. 

The Largo is in B minor, followed by a longer Allegro, with 
little change from the tonality. The brief Larghetto turns in 3-4 time 


eee" a 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
| SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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to E major, and is succeeded by an even shorter Largo in D major. 
This leads into the closing Allegro Vivace, which returns to the original 
tonality. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, No. 4, in G major - - 
‘ . * = s - - Ludwig van Beethoven 


(Born Dec. 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna) 


This concerto was completed in 1806 and first performed in 
March of the following year. It was then practically forgotten until 
Mendelssohn resurrected and performed it in 1836; since then it has 
occupied a prominent place in the field of piano music. The first 
movement begins with the statement by the piano of a choral-like 
theme, a melody of noble simplicity, followed by development by the 
orchestra and piano, with a cadenza toward the close of the move- 
ment. The second movement is one of the most beautiful and in- 
spired efforts of Beethoven. It is a kind of contrasting dialogue 
between the strings of the orchestra (no other instruments are used in 
this movement) and the solo piano. The strings present their phrases 
sharply, while the piano answers in a soft, singing and expressive 
manner. From this the music leads without pause into the last move- 
ment, which is in the Rondo form. The orchestra. states the first 
theme, which the piano repeats in brilliant fashion. The piano then 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 31st, 1926 
$111,776,567.46 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 4,550,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $565,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


MISSION: BDRANG PRe fora uot ee Sra eae awe ee Mission and 21st Streets 
PARK-PRESIDIO BRANCH Clement St. and 7th Ave. 
Haight and Belvedere Streets 

West Portal Ave. and Ulloa St. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 


FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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brings forth the second theme and the usual development is worked 
out. | 


Symphony in D minor’ - - » » «+ >~ Ernst von Dohnanyi 

Ernst von Dohnanyi, today’s soloist and guest conductor, was 
born at Pressburg, Hungary, July 27, 1877. His father, a professor, 
of mathematics, but also an amateur musician, gave him his first piano 
lessons and at the age of seven he began to compose. His further 
musical education was put in the hands of Carl Forstner, organist at 
the Cathedral in Pressburg. At the age of seventeen he entered the 
Royal Hungarian Academy of Music in Budapest and studied theory 
with Hans Koessler and piano with Stefan Thoman. In 1896: his 
Overture, “‘Zrinyi,”” and his First Symphony in F major won the King’s 
Prize offered by the Hungarian Government. His first Piano Quintet, 
which was played by Artur Nikisch and the Kneisel Quartette at the 
home of Johannes Brahms, drew the attention to Brahms to young 
Dohnanyi and through his recommendation the Quintet was performed 
in Vienna in 1896. During the summer of 1897, Dohnanyi studied 
piano with d’Albert and in October.of that year started his career as a 
pianist in Berlin, following with a tour of the principal European 
musical centers. In 1899 his piano concerto won the Bulow Prize in 
Vienna out of 62 competitors. Dohnanyi came to the United States 
in 1900 and made his first appearance with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on March 15, playing the same Beethoven concerto per- 
formed today. From 1905 to 1915, Dohnanyi was. professor of the 
master class at the Royal Academy of Music in Berlin. “Since 191 5, he 
has lived in Budapest, where he was director of the Royal Academy 
of Music, and since 1919 President and leading Conductor of the 
Budapest Philharmonic Society. During the season of 1925-26 he 
also conducted the concerts of the State Symphony Orchestra in 
New York. 

In addition to the compositions already mentioned, Dohnanyi's 
principal works are: Symphony in D minor, Suite for Orchestra, 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 






ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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TheMasical Digest 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


NEW MAGAZINE NUMBERS 


The First Week in Each Month—Starting January 4, 1927 


IN THE JANUARY 4 ISSUE 


By Request, The King’s Henchman—by Deems 
Taylor. 


















The Romance of Covent Garden—by Joyce 
Herman. 






How I Became Athletic—by 
Mme. Maria Jeritza. 


The Big Inoculation—by Pitts 
~ Sanborn. 


The Dance, and Its Trend— 
by Troy Kinney. 







Music’s Financial Wizards, 
The Casadesus Collection 
of Ancient Instruments, 
and four other big features. 


A. Walter Kramer, J. Law- 
rence Erb, and other dis- 










68 Pages 








12 Times tinguished contributors. 

a Year. : 7 ; 

A Beautiful Book. All the High Lights of the Month in News 
Covers in Colors. Twelve Full Pages of Illustrations 
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Sound Editorials 






Foreign Current Events 
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Five Dollars a Year for All Copies 
MUSICAL DIGEST, INC. 239 West 39th Street, New York 
Send One Dollar for Acquaintance Copies for Two Months 
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Opus 19, which is very familiar to San Francisco concert patrons: 
Five Pieces for Orchestra, Opus 37; a Festival Overture, Opus 31; 
Variations for Piano and Orchestra on a Nursery Song, Opus 26; Con- 
certo for Violoncello, Opus 12; Concerto for Violin, Opus 27; two 
Piano Quintets, both of which have been performed in San Francisco 
by Mr. Dohnanyi with the Persinger Quartet; several string quartets 
and other chamber and piano music. He has also written a panto- 
mime, “The Veil of Pierrette,’’ first performed at the Royal Opera, 
Dresden; a comic opera, “Aunt Simona,’ and a grand opera, ““The 
Tower of the Voivode,’’ performed at the Budapest Royal Opera and 
at Dusseldorf, 1926. 

The Symphony in D minor played today was written in 1900 
and first performed by Hans Richter in Manchester. Then followed 
performances by Artur Nickisch, Berlin; Fritz Steinbach, Cologne; 
Felix Weingartner, Munich; Ernst Schuch, Dresden; Wilhelm Gericke, 
Boston; Theodore Thomas, Chicago, and Emil Pauer, Pittsburgh. 

The following thematic analysis was prepared by Hubbard 
William Harris for a performance by the Chicago Symphony Orchestra: 

' The first movement—D minor, Allegro ma non troppo, 2-2 time 
—opens with a tranquilly undulating accompaniment figure in the 
muted violas and violoncellos (supported by a sustained chord in the 


bassoons), over which the horn and trumpet give out quickly the 
principal theme and to which the violins (in octaves) respond. 
Straightway the instrumentation becomes heavier and the general 
texture of the movement more elaborate, as the development proceeds 
to a powerful climax; the latter subsiding suddenly in preparation for 
the statement of the more expressive second theme—given out in 
B major and 3-2 time by the violas, with a contrapuntal accompani- 
ment from the double-basses, violoncellos and bassoons. The prog- 
ress of this second theme is interrupted shortly by a motive in the 
bassoons (in octaves), which is employed extensively throughout the 
movement, and whose brief development at this point leads to a re- 


San Francisco Conserbatory of Music 
3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Walnut 3496 
cANNOUNCES A 


SPECIAL LECTURE 
by 


ERNEST-BLOCH 


on his 


FIRST SYMPHONY 


(To be performed by The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra February 4th and 6th) 
11 a. m. Friday Morning, February 4th, 1927 


SOROSIS HALL, 536 SuTTER STREET 
ADMISSION $1.00 Tickets on Sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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sumption of the expressive second theme by the solo oboe, accom- 
panied by other wood-winds and the harp, to be repeated forthwith 
by the first violins, clarinets, English horn and flutes over a more sub- 
stantial accompaniment—the whole proceeding to a climax, which 
subsides gradually over a tremolo of the strings and the kettle-drum. 
These themes (together with sundry lesser motives) are now subjected 
to a long and very elaborate development, which leads finally—over 
a long-sustained organ-point in the double-basses, violoncellos and 
kettle-drum—to a dramatic restatement (fff) of the first theme. 
Presently the expressive second theme is heard once more—in the 
strings, the bassoon motive being worked up in opposition by the 
smaller wood-winds. | When this episode has mounted to another 


climax a sudden diminuendo leads to the coda, which begins Poco: 


meno allegro, to increase gradually to the original tempo—a short 
crescendo leading to a final reference to the first theme, following 
which the movement subsides quickly to a pianissimo conclusion. 

The second movement—A minor, Molto adagio—is a rhapsodical 
composition developed from sundry expressive themes. First a 
long-spun melody for the English horn, accompanied by the strings 
pizzicato, the violins following with a more sustained melody in A 
major, which is offset by counter-melodies in sundry wood-wind instru- 
ments. The opening melody returns (in A minor) in the flutes and 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 


L/ 
. AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR JOHN BUBEN 


PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, Fur Fashion’s Creator 
Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
discriminating fur lovers. Furs re- 
ADDRESS styled as Jacquettes, or in the latest 


KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB Creations. u* GEARY: ST 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Phone Kearny 5873 


RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 
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oboes, reinforced by the horns and accompanied by the strings. and 
harp, this leading to another passage (piu adagio) in which: certain 
detached motives are worked up —for the most part by the. wind 
instruments, accompanied by the strings. This leads to:a resumption 
of the first theme in a rather rhapsodical and picturesque fashion; with 
much elaborate passage work for the solo wood-winds; the whole 
leading at length to a resumption by the violins of their old (second) 
melody, now somewhat more florid rhythmically and spinning: out.a 
bit longer than before. The opening melody returns once. more, in 
the solo oboe, supported by the flutes (an octave higher), and passing 
thence to the English horn; wherewith the movement comes to an 
expressive conclusion. 


The third movement, Scherzo——F major, Presto, 3-4 time — 
although internally elaborate, is nevertheless in the orthodox form, 
consisting of a first part (the scherzo proper), a: middle section (or 
trio), and a modified repetition of the first part. The first part of the 


movement is developed mainly from the spasmodic little motive 


which will be heard at the outset in the double-basses, violoncellos‘and 
bassoons, and whose development is interrupted presently by a passage 
in 2-2 time with a short middle section in 5-4 time—in which latter 


Rose. Florence 
SINGER AND TEACHER 


BEL CANTO STUDIO 


683 Sutter Street Telephone: Franklin 6472 


THE 
ARGARET MARY MORGAN O. 


Engraving . Pri TINTErS « Publishing 


Commercial Printing 


619 California Street Davenport 450 
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the first violins have a bright little melody. The original 3-4 move- 
ment is resumed, leading to the trio—in D flat major and founded 
on a hymn-like melody in the trumpets and trombones, against which 
there appears presently a counter-motive in the strings — the whole 
being supplemented later on by the melody from the 5-4 passage from 
the first part of the movement, adapted to fit the present rhythm and 
now carried by some of the wood-winds and the stahlspiel. After the 
conclusion of the trio comes the modified repetition of the opening 
section of the movement, with the 5-4 episode somewhat more exten- 
sively worked out than before—the whole coming to an end finally 
with a short but spirited free coda. 

The last movement opens with an introduction of considerable 
length, in which will be heard sundry hintings at the subject of the 
fugue which concludes the symphony—first in the kettle-drum, and 
towards the close in other instruments. This leads finally to the state- 
ment of the theme, which begins in the first violins, accompanied by 
the other strings, the wood-winds and horns joining in for the repeti- 
tion. From this theme the composer has developed a series of highly 


ingenious and interesting variations, which follow each other without 
pause, finally leading over into the fugue—an elaborate example of its 
kind, founded upon a subject given out by the horns and violas, 
accompanied by running counterpoint in the violoncellos and bassoons. 


ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


Joint Recital, Thursday Evening, February 17 
KATHERINE MEISLE 
CONTRALTO 
and 


ALLEN McQUHAE 
TENOR 


Friday Evening, February 18 


CECILIA 
HANSEN 
FOREMOST WOMAN VIOLINIST 


Tickets, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 Sherman, Clay & Co. 
COMING—ROLAND HAYES 
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Che San Hranciseo Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Koharich, J. 
Principal 


Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H. A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


’CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 


Reinberg, H. 


Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 


BASSES 


Lahann, J. 
Principal 


Previati, L. J. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Guterson, A. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimandao, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
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ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
EIGHTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 


Sunday, February 13, 2:45 P. M. 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


. A Faust Overture 

. Bacchanale from “Tannhauser”’ 

. Nachtgesang from “Tristan and Isolde’ 
Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’’ 

Flower Scene from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

. Introduction to Act III, ‘‘Tristan and Isolde”’ 
Prize Song from ‘“The Mastersingers’’ 

. Prelude to “The Mastersingers”’ 


DI ATAWH 








ANNOUNCEMENT 
NINTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, February 4, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 6, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: LOUIS PERSINGER, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


|. Symphony in C sharp mimer......-.....:.2............ Ernest Bloch 
Lento—Allegro agitato 
Andante moderato 
Vivace 
Allegro energico 
(First time in San Francisco) 


2. Concerto for Violin, in D major.......................... Beethoven 
Allegro ma non troppo 
Larghetto— 
Rondo: Allegro 
LOUIS PERSINGER 
pe Rta ok 2 a ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 


On February 4th, at 11 A. M., Mr. Ernest Bloch will give a descriptive analysis and 
lecture on his symphony at Sorosis Hall, 536 Sutter Street. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


NEXT CONCERT, MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY SERIES 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
Tuesday, February 15, 8:20 P. M. 


Soloist: CECILIA HANSEN, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 

fiG@encerto Girossoi min Ors tet eee ee Handel 
Z. be Rowet deOmipnalen dace oie. cottons Saint-Saens 
3... is Aiglesienne® Suites, wes S34 tet ciate ae rae tee Bizet 
4. Dream Pantomime, “Hansel and Gretel’’...... Humperdinck 
D. Ca). Gasrice Vienmeis £2 ccm ae aa Kreisler 

(bi): Ete béstreacne.2 nck ial RE ee, K reisler 
6.. Coneerte tor: Violin; 4 minor...-... 8.0... Saint-Saens 





Tickets 50c, 75c, $1.00. Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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The Poet 
of the | 


Piano! 





° €xclusivel 


Dohnanyi {027.2 


Master composer, renowned pianist, Dohnanyi 
writes of his Ampico recordings, ““They are true 
portraits of my playing and have made such a 
record as I am satisfied and delighted to have rep- 
resent me.” 


Like Rachmaninoff, Strauss, Vincent d’Indy and 
many other famous composer pianists, Dohnanyi 
records his compositions exclusively for the 
Ampico. 


Come to our music rooms and hear these compo- 
sitions of Dohnanyi—hear them in all their ex- 
quisite and haunting beauty on the most beautiful 
piano in the world today—the flasnon & Hamlin. 


Marche Humoresque 
Rhapsodie, F Sharp Minor 
Rhapsodie, C Major 

Valse Impromptu 

Veil of Pierrette 
Winterreigen, Op. 13, No. 5 
Winterreigen, Op. 13, No. 8 
Aria, Op. 23, No. 1 





135 Kearny St. 


San Francisco 


1323 Washington St. 
Oakland 
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Che San Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


SEVENTH POPULAR CONCERT 
644th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, January 30, 2:45 o’clock 


PROGRAMME 
bs JUDUGE APVELINNC ated 2 ie a tah ees, oY Weber 
wp Lae owanugr buotela..cc 5 occ te ee ee Sibelius 
(English horn solo, V. Schipilliti) | 
3. Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs............. Georg Schumann 
Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun’’...................... Debussy 
Intermission 
DIGS OTSANS cs hea ale oe ae Ree Guiraud 
us Led UOT ACK er tutes. Glink) ue waco yeas Nee Tschaikowsky 
I. Overture | 
Il. (a) March 
(b) Dance of the “Fee Dragee’’ 
(c) Russian Dance 
(d) Arabian Dance 
(e) Chinese Dance 
(f) Dance of the Mirlitons 
Ill. Waltz of the Flowers 
7. Selections from ““The Damnation of Faust’’.............. Berlioz 


Menuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
Dance of the Sylphs 
Rakoczy March 








NOTICE OF MEMBERS’ CONCERT 


Announcement is hereby made of the annual complimentary 
concert to be given for the members of the Musical Association in 
the Palm Court of the Palace Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 8, 
1927. Admission cards will be mailed to members in due course. 

In the past numerous members have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to arrange dinner parties at the hotel on the evening 
of the concert; therefore, this advance notice is given in order 
that there may be ample time for such arrangements. 











INTERESTING LECTURE ANNOUNCEMENT ON PAGE 291 
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CoLuMBIA FINE Art SERIES 
oF Musica, Masterworks 


I'welve of the greatest symphonies ‘The Columbia Fine Art Series of 





of the modern concert repertory 
may now be heard in your home in 
complete form on Columbia New 
Process Records. 


Musical Masterworks has at length 
provided for those of mature mu- 
sical taste a real program of major 
musical works. 


Hear These Three 


Great New Masterworks Sets 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 9 (Choral). Com- 


plete in 16 parts. 


Berlioz: Symphonie Fantastique. Complete 
in 12 parts. $9.00. Set No. 34. 


$12.00. Set No, 39. 


Schubert: Symphony in B Minor (Unfin- 
age Complete in 6 parts. $4.50. Set 
o. 41. 


Symphonies Previously Issued Are: 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 5 in C Minor. 
In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 12. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 7 in A Major. 
In 9 parts. $7.50. Set No. 1. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 8, in F. In 7 
parts. $6.00. Set No. 2. 


Brahms: Symphony No, 1, in C Minor. In 
10 parts. $7.50. Set No. 9. 


César Franck: Symphony in D Minor. In 
8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 10. 


pes of these great master- 
pieces, as recorded by Columbia, 
means enduring satisfaction and en- 
richment of musical life. 


All sets of five or more parts are 
enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for 
conventional repeats. 


Dvorak: Symphony in E Minor, from the 
Nex World. In 10 parts. $7.50. Set 
CS. 


Haydn: Symphony No. 6 in G Major (Sur- 
prise Symphony). In 5 parts. $4.50. 
Set No. 28. 


Mozart: Symphony No. 39, in E Flat. In 
6 parts. $4.50. Set No. 4. 


Tschaikowsky: Symphony No. 6 (Pathet- 
ique). In 8 parts. $6.00. Set No. 5. 


The twenty-eight other album sets 
in the Columbia Masterworks Series 
comprise symphonic poems, orchestral 
suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of 
the greatest of chamber-music compo- 
sitions. 

Ask for Columbia Celebrity Record 
Catalogue and Masterworks Supple- 
ments. 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. 


— 





NEW 








Columbia 
pivcess RECOIYGS 


San Francisco 
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Jubilee Overture . “ - - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


This overture was written for a state occasion in Saxony in the 
year 1818. It begins with a pompous introduction, and the first theme 
enters fortissimo for full orchestra; it is developed at considerable 
length. A descending phrase for ’cellos brings in the light second 
theme for woodwind and horns. This theme is fully developed and 
the free fantasia is largely of a contrapuntal nature. There is a recapit- 
ulation of the first section with the second theme in E major. The 
coda is built on the national hymn, “‘“God Save the King,” which is 
given in full harmony to the wind choir while the strings play a ‘‘whiz- 
zing counterpoint’ against it. While this tune is supposed to have 
been written in England in 1740, some research seems to indicate that 
it originated in Scotland much earlier. At any rate, the melody has 
been used for patriotic songs in Scotland, England, Denmark, Ger- 
many and the United States, the American words having been written 


by Rev. S. F. Smith in 1832. 


The Swan of Tuonela - - - - . Jean. Sibelius 
(Born at Tavastehus, Finland, December 8, 1865) 


A note on the score of this piece sets forth the significance of the 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE &€ COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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music thus: “Tuonela, the Kingdom of Death, the Hades of Finnish 
mythology, is surrounded by a broad river of black water and rapid 
current, in which the Swan of Tuonela glides in majestic fashion and 
sings. Rosa Newmarch, in her book, “Jean Sibelius: A Finnish 
Composer,’ has described the composition as follows: 

“The majestic, but intensely sad, swan-melody is heard as a solo 
for English horn, accompanied at first by muted strings and the soft 
roll of drums. Now and then this melody is answered by a phrase 
given to first violoncello or viola, which might be interpreted as the 
farewell sign of some soul passing to Tuonela. For many bars the 
brass is silent, until suddenly the first horn (muted) echoes a few 
notes of the swan-melody with the most poignant effect. Gradually 
the music works up to a great climax, indicated con gran suono, fol- 
lowed by a treble pianissimo, the strings playing with the back of the 
bow. To this accompaniment, which suggests the faint flapping of 
pinions, the swan’s final phrases are sung. The strings return to the 
natural bowing and the work ends in one of the characteristic, sighing 
phrases for ‘cello.”’ 


Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs_ - - - Georg Schumann 
(Born Oct. 25, 1866, at Konigstein) 


This number is taken from the choral work “Amor and Psyche,”’ 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 
526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1926 
$111,776,567.46 
Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 4,550,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $565,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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which is based on a mythological tale of the same name by~ Dr. 
Bulhaupt. The piece is constructed in the three-part form peculiar 
to many dances. The first part is preceded by an introduction, of 
which the material is announced by the violas. Passages for wood- 
wind and strings alternate, and a pause leads into the theme of the 
first part, given to the bassoon, lightly accompanied by the strings, 
pizzicato. The second part is announced in a dotted figure played 
by the full orchestra, fortissimo. The third part is a slightly modified 
repetition of the first, and the dance is brought to an end with a short 


coda. 


Prelude, ‘“The Afternoon of a Faun’’ - - Claude Debussy 


(Born August 12, 1862, at St. Germain; died March 26, 1918, at Paris) 


This composition, designated by Debussy as a ‘prelude sym- 
phonique,”’ is based on an eclogue of Stephen Mallarme, and in keeping 
with the very nature of the composition, Louis Laloy has given the 
following fanciful analysis: ““One is immediately transported into a 
better world; all that is leering and savage in the snub-nosed face of 
the faun disappears; desire still speaks, but there is a veil of tender- 
ness and melancholy. The chord of the woodwind, the distant call 
of the horns, the limpid flood of harp tones, accentuate this impres- 
sion. The call is louder, more urgent, but it almost immediately dies 
away, to let the flute sing again its song. And now the theme is 
developed; the oboe enters in, the clarinet has its say, a lively dialogue 
follows, and a clarinet phrase leads to a new theme which speaks of 
desire satisfied; or it expresses the rapture of mutual emotion rather 
than the ferocity of victory. The first theme returns, more languorous, 
and the croaking of muted horns darkens the horizon. The theme 
coes and goes, fresh chords unfold themselves; at last a solo ‘cello 


You are cordially invited to attend the 


Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


-2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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TheMusical Digest 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


NEW MAGAZINE NUMBERS 


The First Week in Each Month—Starting January 4, 1927 


IN THE JANUARY 4 ISSUE 


By Request, The King’s Henchman—by Deems 
Taylor. 








The Romance of Covent Garden—by Joyce 
Herman. 


How I Became Athletic—by 
Mme. Maria Jeritza. 


The Big Inoculation—by Pitts 
Sanborn. 


The Dance, and Its Trend— 
by Troy Kinney. 


Music's Financial Wizards, 
The Casadesus Collection 
of Ancient Instruments, 
and four other big features. 


A. Walter Kramer, J. Law- 


68 Pages rence Erb, and other dis- 
12 Times tinguished contributors. 
a Year. 


Li A Beanaifia Book. All the High Lights of the Month in News 
Cowes: 44.Cblors. Twelve Full Pages of Illustrations 
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Second, Third, and Fourth Weeks 
THE NEWS EDITIONS 


All the news in concise form 
Digests of leading critiques 
Sound Editorials 

Foreign Current Events 


Specialized Departments 


Nyy, fe: i i 
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7, 


16 Pages 

Compact 

Five Dollars a Year for All Copies Delightfully 

MUSICAL DIGEST, INC. 239 West 39th Street, New York 


Send One Dollar for Acquaintance Copies for Two Months 
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joins itself to the flute; and then everything vanishes, as a mist that 
rises in the air and scatters itself in flakes.”’ 


Danse Persane - - - - - . Ernest Guiraud 
(Born June 23, 1837, at New Orleans; died May 6, 1892, at Paris) 


This is a fantastically scored composition, and an excellent exam- 
ple of Guiraud’s skill in orchestration and his ability to assimilate 
Oriental moods in music. Guiraud was brought up in the environment 
of the old French Opera House in New Orleans, so it seems natural 
that after he completed his musical education at the Conservatoire in 
Paris, whither he went when fifteen years of age, that his natural trend 
as a composer should be along operatic lines. However, he did not 
quite neglect the other forms and wrote quite a few things for orches- 
tra, among them the “‘Persian Dance,’ played today. Guiraud died in 
Paris in 1892, having closely identified himself with the artistic life 
of Paris, where he enjoyed a splendid reputation as a composer and 
as a professor of harmony and accompaniment at the Conservatoire. 


The ‘Nutcracker’ Suite « - Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


This suite is taken from a ballet which Tschaikowsky wrote in 
1891 for the St. Petersburg Opera House, together with his opera 
“lolanthe.”’ It was shortly after commencing work on the “‘Nutcracker’’ 
that Ischaikowsky made his only visit to the United States to assist 
in the opening of Carnegie Hall, New York. 

The ballet, ‘“The Nutcracker Prince,” tells about a little girl who 
ate so much candy on Christmas day that when she went to bed that 
night she dreamed that all the toys on the Christmas tree came to life. 
Led by a carved wooden nutcracker, whom they proclaimed The 








o * * 
San Franciseo Conserbatory of Music 
3435 Sacramento Street Telephone Walnut 3496 
cANNOUNCES A 


SPECIAL LECTURE 
by 


ERNEST BLOCH 


on his 


FIRST SYMPHONY 


(To be performed by The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra February 4th and 6th) 
11 a. m. Friday Morning, February 4th, 1927 


SOROSIS HALL, 536 SurTer STREET 
ADMISSION $1.00 Tickets on Sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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Prince of Fairyland, all the toys danced and played about the lighted 
Christmas tree. 

After a short Overture, the March is played, clarinets, horns and 
trumpets having the captivating march tune. Then comes the Dance 
of the “Fee Dragee’’ or Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, who seems 
to float right down from the topmost bough of the tree. The theme 
which accompanies her dance is played on the celesta, which is a 
curious keyboard instrument having steel tongs instead of strings. Its 
tones sound like a music box of little fairy bells. The “Russian 
Dance’’ introduces all the Russian toys, who dance a characteristic 
Russian trepak, of rapid and energetic type, strongly accented. Then 
the Arabian toys do their dance, which is in the minor mood. Over 
a drone-like accompaniment in the low strings, a clarinet dreams of 
far-off Araby. The “Chinese Dance’ is very quaint, and its curious 
theme gives one an excellent chance to hear the voice of the piccolo, 
and to contrast the tone of the piccolo and flute with the bassoon, 
which keeps up a steady grunting accompaniment. Next comes the 
“Dance of the Mirlitons,’”’ in which all the toys join, led by the Mir- 
litons. The Mirlitons are little toy musical pipes, which make a noise 
like a kazoo or a piece of thin paper over a comb. This number is 
sometimes called the Dance of the Flutes, as the principal part is played 
by three flutes together, the middle portion being given to the brass. 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Har pist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 


FOR ENGAGEMENTS 
AS SOLO ARTIST, ACCOMPANIST, OR 


PLAYER IN ENSEMBLE MUSIC, Fur Fashion’s Creator _ 
Fur Artistry and Craftsmanship for 
discriminating fur lovers. Furs re- 
ADDRESS styled as Jacquettes, or in the latest 


KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB Creations. 87 GEARY ST 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Phone Kearny 5873 


RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 
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In the last number, the “Waltz of the Flowers,’’ the introduction is 
followed by a harp cadenza, which leads into the chief waltz theme, in 
the horns, one of Tschaikowsky’s most famous and ingratiating tunes. 


Selections from ‘‘The Damnation of Faust’’ - - Hector Berlioz 
(Born December 11, 1809, at Cote St. Andre; died March 5, 1869, at Paris) 


“The Damnation of Faust,’’ begun by Berlioz in 1845 and com- 
pleted the following year, was produced in stage form at the Opera 


Comique in Paris, December 6, 1846. It was not very successful at 
first, but later on gained public approval and recognition, while it is 
still given in stage form occasionally at some of the prominent opera 
houses of the world. | 

The “‘Menuet des Follets’’ or the “Menuet of the Will-o -the- 
Wisps’ is participated in by the evil spirits, summoned by Mephis- 
topheles, who appear and surround Marguerite’s home. 

The “Dance of the Sylphs’’ concludes the second part of the work. 
Faust is sleeping in a meadow along the banks of the Elbe, and 
Mephistopheles summons the gnomes and sylphs to fill the mind of 
Faust with lovely fancies. It is a fairy waltz of filmy delicacy, and is 
based on the slumber song which immediately precedes it. The or- 
chestral device used by Berlioz in scoring this ballet is simple but 
remarkably effective. The combination of drum taps with harmonies 


Rose Florence 
SIN CT. RON Loe TEAC Tete 


BEL CANTO. SEED 


683 Sutter Street Telephone: Franklin 6472 


THE 
Ny] eerie (0 


Engraving . P te 1 TEs . Publishing 


Commercial Printing 


619 California Street Davenport 450 
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on the harp is both novel and dainty. The basses hold a pedal point D 
throughout, while the exquisite tracery of the melody is charmingly 
woven by the strings. 


The Rakoczy March did not originate with Berlioz—being based 
instead on a very old and famous Hungarian tune, whose title is the 
name of an ancient and once wealthy and powerful family of that 
country. It was not included in the original score of ““The Damna- 
tion of Faust,’’ but is an orchestral adaptation of this national melody, 
written especially for a concert at Pesth as a concession to the intense 
patriotism of the Hungarians, to whom the March is sacred. The 
composer was assured that his treatment of the national air was so 
unusual that the excitability of a Hungarian audience might involve 
him in an unpleasant predicament. Berlioz has described the per- 
formance: “First the trumpets gave out the rhythm, then the flutes 
and clarinets softly outlining the theme, with a pizzicato accompani- 
ment of the strings, the audience remaining calm and judicial. Then, 
as there came a long crescendo, broken by dull beats of the bass 
drum, like the sound of a distant cannon, a strange, restless movement 
was to be heard among the people; and as the orchestra let itself go 
in a’cataclysm of sweeping fury and _ thunder, they could contain 
themselves no longer; their overcharged souls burst with a tremendous 
explosion of feeling that raised my hair with terror. I lost all hope 
of making the end audible, and in the encore it was no better; hardly 


could they contain themselves long enough to hear a portion of the 


coda.” 















CIVIC AUDITORIUM 





' Joint Recital, Thursday Evening, February 17 


KATHERINE MEISLE 





CONTRALTO 


and 


ALLEN McQUHAE 
TENOR 








Friday Evening, February 18 


CECILIA 
HANSEN 
FOREMOST WOMAN VIOLINIST 





Tickets, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 Sherman, Clay & Co. 


ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 
COMING—ROLAND HAYES 
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Jdersonnel 


Che San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 


Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 


Koharich, J. 
Principal 


Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H. A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V, 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 

Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


"CELLOS 
Penha, Michel 


Principal 
Dehe, W. 
Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 


BASSES 

Lahann, J. 

Principal 
Previati, L. J. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Guterson, A. 


FLUTES 
Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


Orchestral Manager 


Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 


ENGLISH HORN 


Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 


Fragale, F. 


BASS CLARINET 


Fragale, F. 
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ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E, 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
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Hear these splendid Victor Records by the 
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Alfred Hertz, Conductor 
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PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I pt far ak) a at pe nee 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II . . . . . . Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II]. . . . . . Wagner 
Fra DIAVOLO, Overture, PartI . . . |... . « Auber 
FRA Diavo_o, Overture, Part I] . . . . . + «+ .Auber 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part I... --.. + +. « +) dMassenet 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part JI... . . - «. + Massenet 


Sherman, (lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Mission Street near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph Ave. and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED HERTZ, 


CONDUCTOR 


1926-OAKLAND SERIES—1927 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY FIRST, 8:20 P. M. 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 


Symphony No. 5, in E minor 
Andante—Allegro con anima 
Andante cantabile con aleuna licenza 


Valse: Allegro moderato 


Finale: Andante maestoso—Allegro—Allegro vivace 


In the Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky we seem to see whole 
nations in revolt, mourning, rejoicing, conquering. The first movement 
suggests the surging of a great mass of people—perhaps the Russian 
nation at work and at play, vital and free-souled, but submerged and 
unhappy. The second movement, one of the most popular compositions 
Tschaikowsky ever wrote, is a passionate and sensuous andante, al- 
though shortly before the movement’s end the theme of the symphony 
appears as a sort of rumble of cannon amid the pathos of a people’s 
suffering. The third movement is a beautiful piece of delicate tracery, 
perhaps the aristocracy of the people, dancing in its ballroom, oblivious to 
the groaning of the workers outside. Toward the close of the movement 
the threatening motive is again heard as though the guests first heard the 
mutterings of the mob in the streets below. With the opening of the 
fourth movement the armies of the people seem to be approaching for 
battle. This is one of the most remarkable depictions in all music of 
that peculiar sensation known as mob-emotion. Here it inevitably means 


the triumph of a great popular cause. The armies of liberty have 


fought and won. 
Intermission 


The “Nutcracker” Suite 

I. Overture 

II. March 
Dance of the “Fee Dragee”’ 
Russian Dance 
Arabian Dance 
Chinese Dance 
Dance of the “‘Mirlitons’’ 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY PROGRAM 





III. Dance of the Flowers 


This suite is made up of numbers taken from a fairy ballet, “The 
Nutcracker Prince,” a story telling of a little girl named Marie who 
ate so much candy on Christmas day that when she went to bed that 
night she dreamed that all the toys on the Christmas tree came to life. 
Led by a carved wooden nutcracker, whom they proclaimed The Prince 
of Fairyland, all the toys danced and played about the lighted. Christ- 
mas tree. 


After the Overture, the March is played, clarinets, horns and trumpets 
having the captivating march tune. Then comes the Dance of the Fee 
Dragee, or Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy, who seems to float right 
off from the topmost bough of the tree. The theme which accompanies 
her dance is played on the celesta, which is a curious keyboard instru- 
ment having steel tongs instead of strings. Its tones sound like a music 
box or little fairy bells. The “Russian Dance” introduces all the 
Russian toys, who dance a characteristic Russian trepak, of rapid and 
energetic type, strongly accented. Then the Arabian toys do their dance, 
which is in the minor mood. Over a drone-like accompaniment in the low 
strings, a clarinet dreams of far off Araby. The “Chinese Dance” is 
very quaint, and its curious theme gives one an excellent chance to 
hear the voice of the piccolo, and to contrast the tone of the piccolo 
and the flute with the bassoon, which keeps up a steady grunting 
accompaniment. Last comes the “Dance of the Mirlitons,” in which 
all the toys join, led by the Mirlitons. The Mirlitons are little toy 
musical pipes which make a noise like a kazoo or a piece of thin 
paper over a comb. In the last number, the “Waltz of the Flowers,” 
the introduction is followed by a harp cadenza which leads into the 
chief waltz theme—in the horns—one of Tschaikowsky’s most famous 
and ingratiating tunes. 


March Slav 


As to its principal thematic material, the March Slav is based on 
South Russian or Servian folk-music. The principal theme of the march 
is founded on the Servian folk-song, “Come, My Dearest, Why So Sad 
This Morning?” The principal theme is given out, after four intro- 
ductory measures, by the violas and bassoons, later to be taken up by 
the violins and woodwind. A middle section appears in the clarinets 
and bassoons (pizzicato in the basses.) There are heard later frag- 
ments of the Russian national hymn, and a long organ point on F leads, 
through a crescendo, to a resumption of the main theme in the full 
orchestras. A closing section sets forth a new idea in the clarinets (ac- 
companiment given to violoncellos and basses pizzicato, and kettledrums) , 
which is aiterward combined with the Russian hymn vociferated by the 
trombones. 
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AM USING the Steinway plano 
now for many years and am 
enjoying its superior qualities so 


er es much that I cannot 


. “ imagine how I ever could 
\ | get along without one. 
It is like a good friend of 
whom you get fonder 
the more you know 


>? 


him. 





The home of the Steinway 1s 


Sherman @tay & Co. 


Oakland — Fourteenth and Clay Streets 
Fruitvale — 3420 East Fourteenth Street 
Berkeley-- Telegraph and Channing Way 
San Francisco—Kearny and Sutter Streets 











UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1926-27 


THIRD BERKELEY CONCERT 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 3, 1927 
8:15 O’CLOCK 


Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


Programme 


iL Syaiphony it © siarp mmors ee Ernest Bloch 


Lento—Allegro agitato. 
Andante moderato 
Vivace 

Allegro energico 


INTERMISSION 


2. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, A minor .............--22---.---------- Goldmark 


Allegro moderato 
Air: Andante 
Moderato—AlLlegretto 


MIsHEL PIASTRO 
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Symphony: in 0: sharp iinet 2 5 to Ernest Bloch 


Ernest Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880. His first 
teachers were L. Rey, for the violin, and E. Jaques Daleroze, for com- 
position. He left Geneva at the age of sixteen, spent eight years studying 
in Brussels (under F. Schorg and E. Ysaye for the violin, F. Rasse for 
composition), Frankfort-on-Main (under I. Knorr), in Munich, and in 
Paris. Having in the meanwhile composed several works, he returned to 
Geneva, where he lived until 1916, giving more than 115 lectures on 
aesthetic subjects at the Conservatory of Music, and conducting symphony 
concerts with great success at Lausanne and Neuchatel. In 1910 his opera 
Maebeth was performed at the Opéra Comique in Paris. 


In 1916 Mr. Bloch came to America, where his recognition was imme- 
diate. After only a few months in New York, he was invited by Dr. Muck, 
of the Boston Symphony, to conduct his Trois Poemes Juifs in Boston. 
In May, 1917, the Friends of Music gave a concert devoted to his orchestral 
works, with Artur Bodanzky and the composer conducting. Mr. Bloch has 
also conducted performances of his own works with the most important sym- 
phony orchestras in this country (New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Hollywood Bowl, Rochester, etc.). 
From 1920 to 1925 he was Director of the Cleveland Institute of Music, 
and he is now Director of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music. 

Bloch’s principal works are: ‘‘ Vivre-Aimer,’’ a symphonic poem (1900) ; 
Symphony in C sharp minor (1901-1902) ; ‘‘Macbeth,’’ a lyric drama in 
three acts (text, based on Shakespeare’s tragedy, by Edmond Fleg), per- 
formed at the Opéra Comique, Paris, in November, 1910; ‘‘ Hiver-Prin- 
temps,’’ an orchestral poem (1904); ‘‘Poemes d’Automne,’’ for mezzo- 
soprano and orchestra (1905) ; ‘‘ Trois Poemes Juifs,’’ for orchestra (1913) ; 
Psalms 114, 137, for soprano and orchestra (1913-1915); Psalm 22, for 
baritone and orchestra; ‘‘Schelomo’’ (Solomon), Hebrew rhapsody for 
violincello and orchestra (1916) ‘‘Israel,’? symphony, for orchestra; a 
string quartet (1916) ; Suite for viola and piano (Coolidge Prize in 1919) ; 
Violin Sonata (1920); Quintet for strings and. piano (1923); Concerto 
Grosso for string orchestra (1924-1925); Four Episodes for Chamber 
Orchestra (Beebe Prize, 1926) ; and several small works for piano, violin, 
cello, quartet, trio, ete. 


The C sharp minor Symphony was composed in Munich (1901-1902, 
published in 1925). Bloch had already composed an Oriental symphony, 
quartet (1895-1890), violin concerto (1896-1899), sonata for ’cello, songs 
and pieces for piano and violin, but this was his first important and mature 
symphonic work. The composer says of this symphony: 


““The work represents me as I was at twenty-one, with my struggles— 
already—my hopes, my joys, my despairs. I only tried to express myself 
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simply, sincerely, without looking for originality, harmonically or orches- 
trally. I thought—and I am of the same opinion today—that music is a 
means of expression: a man has something to communicate to other men, 
something that cannot be expressed in any other way, either by words or 
colors—feelings deeper than language can express. The work has probably 
the qualities and defects of youth—I am neither completely myself, nor 
completely alone in it. I had just finished my preparatory musical studies 
and was ready to begin the real studies about life—about everything. Life 
and music cannot be explained in words, but in my sketches are a few 
indications that may be able to furnish a point for ‘orientation’ to the 
listener : 


‘First Part—Doubts, Struggles, Hopes (the Tragedy of Life). 
‘Second Part—Happiness, Faith. 

‘“Third Part—Struggles, the Irony and Sareasms of Life. 
‘*Fourth Part—Will, Happiness.’’ 


The second and third parts were performed in Basel at a music festival 
in June, 1903, and met with an enthusiastic reception from the public—but 
not’ from the critics. The criticisms of the day read much like some of the 
oracular utterances of Wagner’s critics—‘‘no melody at all,’’ ‘‘no ideas,”’ 
the instrumentation was ‘‘ridiculous,’’ there were ‘‘awful dissonanees, caco- 
phonies such as had never been heard before,’’ ‘‘the composer ought to be 
put in jail’’—and much more of the same sort. Naturally conductors fought 
shy of such a work. After one year spent in Paris, the composer tried 
desperately to have his work performed. He came into contact with the 
most important musical organizations of the time and wrote to all great 
conductors in Switzerland, France, Germany, and England. But it was 
all in vain—many did not even reply; the others refused. So, the com- 
poser, utterly discouraged, was compelled to earn his living by entering 
business, and worked in it from 1904 to 1916. In 1910 Stavenhagen con- 
ducted the symphony in Geneva; it was repeated under the composer’s 
direction in 1915, and soon after the composer received a letter from 
Romain Rolland, who expressed himself in regard to the symphony as - 
follows: 


‘Your symphony is one of the most important works of the modern 
school. I do not know any work in which a richer, more vigorous, more 
passionate temperament makes itself felt. It is wonderful to think that it 
is an early work. If I had known you at that time I should have said to 
you: Do not trouble yourself about criticisms or praises, or opinions from 
others. You are master of yourself. Do not let yourself be turned aside 
or led astray from yourself by anything whatever; influences, advice, 
doubts, anything. Continue expressing yourself in the same way, freely 
and fully ; I will then answer for your becoming one of the master musicians 
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of our time. From the very first measures to the end of such music one 
feels at home in it. It has a life of its own; it is not a composition coming 
from the brain before it was felt.’’ 


In America the C sharp minor symphony was performed in New York 
by the Philharmonic Society in 1918 under the composer’s baton, and was 
enthusiastically received. It has also been performed in Philadelphia 
(1919) and in Cleveland (1920), and more recently in San Francisco. 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, A minor... Carl Goldmark 


Although Carl Goldmark wrote two violin concertos, the one played this 
evening is the only one that is generally known and played. It was pro- 
duced for the first time at Nuremburg, October 28, 1878, and performed 
three days later in Vienna. 


The opening theme of the first movement is in octaves of strings, 
answered by the solo violin, which also later brings forth a second melody. 
In the second movement, the Andante, the principal theme is announced 
by the solo violin. A second melody, in a minor mood, is also produced by 
the solo instrument with an accompaniment of woodwind and horns. The 
Finale has a brief prelude which leads to the principal theme in the solo 
violin. The movement abounds in spirited and expressive melody sung for 
the most part by the solo violin. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


LAST BERKELEY CONCERT 
FEBRUARY 24, 1927 


Soloist: LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 


iy mony NO. minor 6a ee ee ae ee Kalinmkow 
Allegro moderato 
Andante commodamente 
Scherzo 
Allegro moderato 


oar relnde- -Phe-Atternéon of-a Jat) in Bh Debussy 

3. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, E minor ..................---------------. Conus 
Loni Bouotine 

Bite LO DORI ON 62S Sac ag tlc degen ete See ee Kreisler 


CGS tGbesirend 236 ee St Ss i ee eee Kreisler 
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3 Assoctation of 
H o> ON Francisco 


NINTH PAIR 


| 1926 1927 
Sixteenth Season 


ALFRED HERTZ CONDUCTOR 











ANNOUNCEMENT 
EIGHTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 


Sunday, February 13, 2:45 P. M. 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


1. A Faust Overture 

2. Bacchanale from “Tannhauser”’ 

3. Nachtgesang from “Tristan and Isolde’’ 

4. Overture to “The Flying Dutchman’”’ 

5. Flower Scene from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 

6. Introduction to Act III, ““Tristan and Isolde’ 
7. Prize Song from ““The Mastersingers’’ 

8. Prelude to ““The Mastersingers’’ 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
TENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
: Curran Theatre 


Friday, February 18, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 20, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloists | MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
onors'$ | MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
Lo oynronony No. t, in-G. nmor..... 2s i Kalinnikow 
llegro moderato 
Andante commodamente 
Scherzo 
Allegro moderato 
2. Concerto for Violin and ’Cello, A minor................ Brahms 
Allegro 
Andante 
Vivace non troppo 
(First time in San Francisco) 


MISHEL PIASTRO 
MICHEL PENHA 


3.. Oriental Fantasie,’ “‘Islamey ’......2..-.2.-2.-... Balakirew-Casella 
(First time in San Francisco) 
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Musical Association of Sau Francisen 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
JOHN D. MCKEE, President 


J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





NEXT CONCERT, MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY SERIES 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
Tuesday, February 15, 8:20 P. M. 


Soloist; CECILIA HANSEN, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 

I. Concerto: Girdsso. buminor 2:56. oh) Ne as Handel 
2. ‘Le: Rowet:d Oniphalet Pia rere Saint-Saens 
See UES Av eateries ppt be eee ites ee eee er hare ea IS Bizet 
4. Dream Pantomime, “Hansel and Gretel’’...... Humperdinck 
9. Ca): Caprice Viennois ee bees Kreisler 

(b)? Biebestréudees. 22k. te Mik te Oh ae ee Kreisler 
6. Concerto for Violin, B minor...........2................ Saint-Saens 


Tickets 50c, 75c, $1.00. Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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For These 
THREE THINGS 
REMEMBER 


GABRILOWITSCH 


—the renowned Conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Guest Conductor of the first 
of San Francisco’s Summer Symphony Concerts. 
—a pianist of genius—while listening to his inim- 
itable piano recitals one forgets his technique and 
hears only poetic, liquid music. 


—an ardent enthusiast for the piano of his choice, 


the 
Mason & Hanlin 


of which he says, “I have never before been so 
completely satisfied with any piano at my public 
concerts or in my private use. . . . The Mason 
¢? Hamlin piano is remarkable in all the essential 
qualities which go to make up an artistic instru- 
ment of the very first quality; it is, in my opinion, 
in advance of all others.” 
Gabrilowitsch and Flesch 


in Joint Recital 
Auditorium, February 16th 





135 Kearny St. all | | 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco yi Oakland 
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Che Dan Franciseo Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


NINTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
647th and 648th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 





Friday Afternoon, February 4, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, February 6, 2:45 o’clock 

























PROGRAMME 


1, oympnony inv sharp mifior (00) ee ee Ernest Bloch 
| Lento—Allegro agitato 
Andante moderato 
Vivace 
Allegro energico 


(First time in San Francisco) 


Intermission 





2. Concerto for Violin, D major 


Allegro ma non troppo 
Larghetto— 

Rondo 

LOUIS PERSINGER 





NOTICE OF MEMBERS’ CONCERT 


Announcement is hereby made of the annual complimentary 
concert to be given for the members of the Musical Association in 
the Palm Court of the Palace Hotel, Tuesday evening, February 8, 
1927. Admission cards will be mailed to members in due course. 

In the past numerous members have taken advantage of the 
opportunity to arrange dinner parties at the hotel on the evening 
of the concert; therefore, this advance notice is given in order 
that there may be ample time for such arrangements. 
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CoLuMBIA FINE Art SerIzEs 
oF Musica, Masrrerworks 


Latest Issues Now Available 


Mozart: Symphony No. 35, in D 
Op. 385, Complete in 6 parts. 





$4.50 Set No. 42 
Mendelssohn: Trio in C Minor Saint-Saéns: Concerto in A Minor 
Op. 66, for Violin, Viola and Op. 33, for Violoncello and Or- 
Piano. Complete in 8 parts. chestra. Complete in 6 parts. 
$6.00 Set No. 43 $4.50 Set No. 44 


Ree by new electrical process, manufactured 
with the perfection of detail that has eliminated 
all extraneous noises from Columbia New Process 
Record surface, these new recordings of master com- 
positions maintain the high traditions which have made 
this distinguished series known as 


“A RECORD LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MUSIC” 


The forty other album sets in the Columbia Master- 
works Series comprise symphonies, symphonic poems, 
orchestral suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of the 
greatest of chamber music compositions. All sets of 
five or more parts are enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for conventional repeats. 
For all detailed information see Columbia 1927 
Record Catalogue, Masterworks Section. 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. San Francisco 


= Columbi 1A gS S| 
process FRECOYAGS 


THE ELECTRIC RECORDS WITHOUT SCRATCH 
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Symphony in C sharp minor - - “ - Ernest Bloch 


Ernest Bloch was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880. His 
first teachers were L. Rey, for the violin, and E. Jacques Dalcroze for 
composition. At the age of sixteen he left Geneva, spent eight years 
studying in Brussels (under F. Schorg and E. Ysaye for the violin, 
F. Rasse for composition), Frankfort-on-Main (under I. Knorr), in 
Munich, and in Paris. Already having composed songs, two sym- 
phonic poems and a symphony, he returned to Geneva, where he lived 
until 1916, giving more than 115 lectures on aesthetic subjects at the 
Conservatory of Music, and conducting symphony concerts with great 
success at Lausanne and Neufchatel. In 1910 his opera ~“Macbeth’’ 
was performed at the Opera Comique in Paris. In 1916, Mr. Bloch 
came to America, where his recognition was immediate. After only 
a few months in New York, he was invited by Dr. Muck, of the Boston 
Symphony, to conduct his ‘“Trois Poemes Juifs’” in Boston. In May, 
1917, the Friends of Music gave a concert devoted to his orchestral 


works, with Artur Bodanzky and the composer conducting. Mr. Bloch 


has also conducted performances of his own works with the most im- - 


portant symphony orchestras in this country (New York, Boston, 


Established 1852 | 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


DH REV Ek COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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Philadelphia, Chicago, Cleveland, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Holly- 
wood Bowl, Rochester, etc.). From 1920 to 1925, he was Director 
of the Cleveland Institute of Music and is now Director of the San 
Francisco Conservatory of Music. 


Bloch’s principal works are: ““‘Vivre-Aimer,’’ a symphonic poem 
(1900); symphony in C sharp minor (1901-1902); “Macbeth,” a 
lyric drama in three acts, text based on Shakespeare's tragedy, by 
Edmond Fleg, performed at the Opera Comique, Paris, in Novem- 
ber, 1910; ‘“‘Hiver-Printemps,’’ an orchestral poem (1904); “‘Poemes 
d’Automne,”’ for mezzo-soprano and orchestra (1905); ‘““Trois Poemes 
Juifs,” for orchestra (1913); Psalms 114, 137, for soprano and 
orchestra (1913-1915); Psalm 22, for baritone and orchestra; 
‘‘Schelomo”’ (Solomon), Hebrew rhapsody for violoncello and or- 
chestra (1916); symphony, ‘Israel,’ for orchestra; a string quartet 
(1916); Suite for viola and piano (Coolidge Prize in 1919); Violin 
Sonata (1920); Quintet for strings and piano (1923); Concerto 
Grosso for string orchestra (1924-1925); Four Episodes for Chamber 
Orchestra (Beebe Prize, 1926); and several small works for piano, 


violin, ‘cello, quartet, trio, etc. 


The C sharp minor Symphony was composed in Munich (1901- 
1902, published in 1925). Bloch had already composed several 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
the Assets of which have never been increased 
by mergers or consolidations with other Banks 


MEMBER ASSOCIATED SAVINGS BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


526 California Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
DECEMBER 3lst, 1926 
$111,776,567.46 


Capital, Reserve and Contingent Funds 4,550,000.00 
Employees’ Pension Fund over $565,000.00, 
standing on Books at 1.00 


Mission and 21st Streets 
lement St. and 73 Ave. 


Interest paid on Deposits at the rate of 
FOUR AND ONE-QUARTER (414) per cent per annum, 
COMPUTED MONTHLY and COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY, 
AND MAY BE WITHDRAWN QUARTERLY 
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works, an Oriental symphony, quartet (1895-1890), violin concerto 
(1896-1899), sonata-for ’cello, songs and pieces for piano and violin, 
but this is the first important and mature symphonic work. The com- 


poser says of this symphony: 


‘‘The work represents me as | was at twenty-one, with my strug- 
gles — already —-my hopes, my joys, my despairs. I only tried to 
express myself simply, sincerely, without looking for originality, har- 
monically or orchestrally. I thought—and I am of the same opinion 
today—that music is a means of expression: a man has something to 
communicate to other men, something that cannot be expressed in 
any other way, either by words or colors—feelings deeper than lan- 
guage can express. The work has probably the qualities and defects 
of youth—I am neither completely myself, nor completely alone in it. 
I had just finished my preparatory musical studies and was ready to 
begin the real studies about life—about everything. Life and music 
cannot be explained in words, but on my sketches are a few indica- 


tions that may be able to furnish a point for orientation to the listener. 
“First Part—Doubts, Struggles, Hopes (The Tragedy of Life). 
‘Second Part—Happiness, Faith. 
“Third Part—Struggles, The Irony and Sarcasms of Life. 
‘Fourth Part—wWill, Happiness.’ 


The second and third parts were performed in Basel at a music 
festival in June, 1903, and met with an enthusiastic reception from the 
public—but not from the critics. The criticisms of the day read much 
like some of the oracular utterances of Wagner's critics— ‘no melody 
at all,’ “no ideas,’’ the instrumentation was “‘ridiculous,’”’ there were 


> 


‘‘awful dissonances, cacophonies such as had never been heard before,’ 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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The Musical Digest 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


NEW MAGAZINE NUMBERS 


The First Week in Each Month—Starting January 4, 1927 


IN THE JANUARY 4 ISSUE 


By Request, The King’s Henchman—by Deems 
Taylor. 


The Romance of Covent Garden—by Joyce 
Herman. 















How I Became Athletic—by 
Mme. Maria Jeritza. 


The Big Inoculation—by Pitts 
Sanborn. 


The Dance, and Its Trend— 
by Troy Kinney. 






Music’s Financial Wizards, 
The Casadesus Collection 
of Ancient Instruments, 
and four other big features. 


A. Walter Kramer, J. Law- 
rence Erb, and other dis- 
tinguished contributors. 
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‘the composer ought to be put in jail’-—and much more of the same 
sort. Naturally conductors fought shy of such a work. After one 
year spent in Paris, the composer tried desperately to have his work 
performed. He came into contact with the most important musical 
organizations of the time and wrote to all the great conductors in 
Switzerland, France, Germany, and England. But it was all in vain— 
many did not even reply; the others refused. So the composer, utterly 
discouraged, was compelled to earn his living by entering business, 
and worked in it from 1904 to 1916. In 1910, Stavenhagen con- 
ducted the symphony in Geneva; it was repeated under the composer’s 
direction in 1915, and soon after the composer received a letter from 
Romain Rolland, who expressed himself in regard to the symphony 
as follows: 

“Your symphony is one of the most important works of the 
modern school. I do not know any work in which a richer, more 
vigorous, more passionate temperament makes itself felt. It is won- 
derful to think that it is an early work. If I had known you.at that 
time, | should have said to you: Do not trouble yourself about criti- 
cisms or praises, or opinions from others. You are master of yourself. 
Do not let yourself be turned aside or led astray from yourself by 
anything whatever; influences, advice, doubts, anything. Continue 
expressing yourself in the same way, freely and fully; I will then 
answer for your becoming one of the master musicians of our time. 
From the very first measures to the end of such music, one feels at 
home in it. It has a life of its own; it is not a composition coming 
from the brain before it was felt.”’ 


In America the C sharp minor symphony was performed in New 
York by the Philharmonic Society in 1918 under the composer's baton, 
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and was enthusiastically received; also in Philadelphia in 1919 and 
Cleveland in 1920. The San Francisco performance will be the sixth 


since it was composed. 


Concerto for Violin, in D major — - - Ludwig van Beethoven 


Beethoven composed this concerto in 1806 for Franz Clement, 
who played it for the first time on December 23 of that year. It is 
said that Beethoven did not have the concerto ready in time for a 
rehearsal and that Clement played it on sight at the concert. As the 
concerto is now generally regarded as one of the greatest and most 
beautiful in the entire field of violin music, it might be interesting to 
note what one of the leading critics had to say about the work, follow- 


ing its first performance: 


‘“The eminent violinist Clement played, besides other excellent 
pieces, a concerto by Beethoven, which on account of its originality 
and various beautiful passages was received with more than ordinary 
applause. Clement's sterling art, his elegance, his power and sureness 
with the violin, which is his slave—these qualities provoked tumultu- 


ous applause. But the judgment of amateurs is unanimous concerning 
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_ Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 
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KAJETAN ATTL, BOHEMIAN CLUB Creations. 57 GEARY ST 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA Phone Kearny 5873 


RES. PHONE FILLMORE 5118 : Paris Office 
52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 
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the concerto: the many beauties are admitted, but it is said that the 
continuity is often completely broken, and that the endless repetitions 
of certain vulgar passages might easily weary a hearer. It holds that 
Beethoven might employ his indubitable talents to better advantage 
and give us works like his first symphonies in C and D, his elegant 
septet in E flat, his ingenious quintet in D major, and more of his earlier 
compositions, which will always place him in the front rank of com- 
posers. ‘There is fear lest it will fare ill with Beethoven and the public 
if he pursue this path. Music in this case can come to such a pass 


that whoever is not acquainted thoroughly with the rules and the difh- 


cult points of the art will not find the slightest enjoyment in it, but, 
crushed by the mass of disconnected and too heavy ideas and by a 


continuous din of certain instruments, which should distinguish the 
introduction, will leave the concert with only the disagreeable sensa- 
tion of exhaustion. The audience was extraordinarily delighted with 


the concert as a whole and Clement’s Fantasia.”’ 


The first movement begins with a long orchestral ritornello. The 
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first theme is announced by oboes, clarinets, and bassoons, and the 
theme is introduced by four taps of the kettledrums, on D. After the 
first phrase there are four more kettledrum strokes on A. The wind 
instruments go on with the second phrase. Then come the famous 


and problematical four D sharps in the first violins. A short second 
theme is given out by woodwind and horns in D major, repeated in 
D minor and developed at length. The solo violin enters after a half- 
cadence on the dominant. The frst part of the movement is repeated. 
The solo violin plays the themes or embroiders them. The working- 
out is long and elaborate. A cadenza is introduced at the climax of 
the conclusion theme, and there is a short coda. 


The second movement is a romance in free form. The accom- 
paniment is lightly scored, and the theme is almost wholly confined to 
the orchestra, while the solo violin embroiders with elaborate figuration 
until the end, when it brings in the theme, but soon abandons it to 
continue the embroidery. A cadenza leads to the finale. 


The third movement, in Rondo form, is based on a theme that 
has the character of a folk-dance. The second theme is a sort of 
hunting-call for the horns. There is place for the insertion of a free 
cadenza near the end. 
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Che San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H.A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


’CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, W. 

Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 


BASSES 


Lahann, J. 
Principal 


Previati, L. J. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Guterson, A. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 


Fragale, F. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 
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very interested.’’-—ALFRED HERTZ. 
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AN EVENING OF LIGHT MUSIC BY 
THE SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA . . PALM COURT OF 
THE PALACE HOTEL, TUESDAY, THE 
EIGHTH OF FEBRUARY, NINETEEN 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SEVEN 

NINE O’CLOCK 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 





MEMBERS’ CONCERT 
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THE PALM COURT IS USED THIS 
EVENING THROUGH THE COURTESY 
OF THE PALACE HOTEL MANAGEMENT 
IN COMPLIMENT TO THE MEMBERS OF 
THE MUSICAL ASSOCIATION AND THE 
WOMEN’S AUXILIARY 














“PROGRAMME 


“L’Arlesienne’’ Suite, No. 1 - - - -~ Bizet 
Prelude 
Menuet 
Adagietto 


Carillon 


. Prelude, ““The Afternoon of a Faun” - Debussy 


. Two Hungarian Dances - - - - - Brahms 
Dance of the Nymphs and Satyrs - - - 

et woken > fw ye (George Schumann 

(a) Dance of the Sylphs - - - - Berlioz 

(b) Serenade - - - - - - Moszkowski 

(a) Caprice Viennois - - - - -  Kreisler 


(b) Liebesfreud- - - - - - -  Kreisler 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
NINTH POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, February 27, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloists, LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 
MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
. Overture to ““The Magic Flute’’ 


. Concertino for ‘Cello and Strings 


MICHEL PENHA 





. Concerto for Violin, E minor 


LEONID BOLOTINE 
. Scheherazade’ 





ANNOUNCEMENT 
TENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS > 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, February 18, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, February 20, 2:45 P. M. 


Solojsts | MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
onorsS 1 MICHEL _PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
1. Symphony No. |, in G minor Kalinnikow 
Allegro moderato 
Andante commodamente 
Scherzo 
Allegro moderato 


2. Concerto for Violin and ’Cello, A minor Brahms 
Allegro 
Andante 
Vivace non troppo 
irst time in San Francisco) 
MISHEL PIASTRO 
MICHEL PENHA 


3. Oriental Fantasie, “‘Islamey”’ Balakirew-Casella 
(First time in San Francisco) 












Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 












OFFICERS 
JOHN D. MCKEE, President 

J. B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 

A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 










EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


NEXT CONCERT, MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY SERIES 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
Tuesday, February 15, 8:20 P. M. 


Soloist: CECILIA HANSEN, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 

Lo Concerto. Grosso. erin OMe sa come au hes baa ucsantiowen Handel 
2. Dp WRoMeE oe nT Oa ee oe eg act econ ot ee Saint-Saens 
Bo" A, Arlesienne i Suite o.. 2eeteee eta oe Sok ee oae Bizet 
4. Dream Pantomime, “Hansel and Gretel’’...... Humperdinck 
5. (a) Gaprice: Viennois #i0.2.95 2 ae hee. Kreisler 

(b) “hiebestreud= 2.2.05 2. eee ages. Oe a Kreisler 
6. Concerto for Violin, B minov....................-.------ Saint-Saens 


Tickets 50c, 75c, $1.00. Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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For These 
THREE THINGS 
REMEMBER 


GABRILOWITSCH 


—the renowned Conductor of the Detroit Sym- 
phony Orchestra, and Guest Conductor of the first 
of San Francisco’s Summer Symphony Concerts. 
—a pianist of genius—while listening to his inim- 
itable piano recitals one forgets his technique and 
hears only poetic, liquid music. 


—an ardent enthusiast for the piano of his choice, 


the 
Mazon & Hamlin 


of which he says, “I have never before been so 
completely satisfied with any piano at my public 
concerts or in my private use. . . . The Mason 
& Hamlin piano is remarkable in all the essential 
qualities which go to make up an artistic instru- 
ment of the very first quality; it is, in my opinion, 
in advance of all others.” 


Gabrilowitsch and Flesch 
in Joint Recital 
Auditorium, February 16th 


Wiley Bg Allen © 


135 Kearny St. 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Oakland 














| Che San HFrancisen Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 








EIGHTH POPULAR CONCERT 
651st Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, February 13, 2:45 o’clock 


WAGNER PROGRAMME 


Today’s programme consists entirely of works of Richard Wagner, this 
being the 44th anniversary of his death. He was born on May 22, 1813, 
and died February 13, 1883. 


|. “A Faust Overture’”’ 
2. Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhauser’’ (Paris Version) 
3. Love Scene, Act II, ‘““Tristan and Isolde’ 


4. Overture to ““The Flying Datchien’s 





Intermission 


5. Flower Scene from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


6. Introduction to Act III, ‘“Tristan and Isolde’ 
(English Horn Solo, V. Schipilliti) 


/. Prize Song from “Die Meistersinger’’ 


8. Prelude to “‘Die Meistersinger’’ 
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CoLtumBia FINE ArT SERIES 
or Musica, Masterworks 


Latest Issues Now Available 


Mozart: Symphony No. 35, in D 
Op. 385, Complete in 6_ parts. 


$4.50 Set No. 42 
Mendelssohn: Trio in C: Minor Saint-Saéns: Concerto in A Minor 
Op. 66, for Violin, Viola and Op. 33, for Violoncello and Or- 
Piano. Complete in 8 parts. chestra. Complete in 6 parts. 
$6.00 Set No. 43 $4.50 Set No. 44 


| Poaceae by new electrical process, manufactured 
with the perfection of detail that has eliminated 
all extraneous noises from Columbia New Process 
Record surface, these new recordings of master com- 
positions maintain the high traditions which have made 
this distinguished series known as 


‘A RECORD LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MUSIC” 


The forty other album sets in the Columbia Master- 
works Series comprise symphonies, symphonic poems, 
orchestral suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of the 
greatest of chamber music compositions. All sets of 
five or more parts are enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for conventional repeats. 
For all detailed information see Columbia 1927 
Record Catalogue, Masterworks Section. 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. San Francisco 


Columbia 
vtss RECOTdS 


PROCESS | 


THE ELECTRIC RECORDS WITHOUT SCRATCH 
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“A Faust Overture’”’ 


Wagener originally intended to write a “Faust’’ Symphony of 
which this was to be the first movement. In a letter to Liszt, written 
in 1854, he makes the following explanation: “‘Perhaps you would at 
once understand my tone-poem if | called it Faust in Solitude. At 
that time I intended to write an entire Faust Symphony. The first 
movement, that which is ready, was this Solitary Faust, longing, de- 
spairing, cursing. The ‘Feminine’ floats around him as an object of his 
longing, but not in its divine reality; and it is just this insufficient 
image of his longing which he destroys in his despair. The second 
movement was to introduce Gretchen, the woman. I! had a theme for 
her, but it was only a theme. The whole remains unfinished. 1! wrote 
my Flying Dutchman instead.”’ 


The overture begins with a slow introduction with a despairing 
theme in the basses and tuba. The principal theme, at the conclusion 
of the introduction, is a vigorous one and is stated by the violins. After 
considerable development, the second theme is stated by the flute. The 
longing and despair of Faust are suggested in this part, which leads to 
a recapitulation and a hopeful close. 


Bacchanale from “‘Tannhauser’”’ (Paris Version ) 


‘When ‘Tannhauser was first performed at Dresden, on October 
19, 1854, there was,” writes W. H. Humiston, “‘after the close of the 
overture and preceding the scene between Tannhauser and Venus, a 
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‘Bacchanale.’ But when the composer was commanded by Napoleon 
III to produce the opera in Paris (in 1861) he decided to remodel the 
whole scene. So Wagner sacrificed the close, making the overture pass 
directly into the Bacchanale, which he entirely rewrote, using, however, 
the same thematic material. The scope of “Tannhauser’ had just been 
engraved in 1859; the composer says in his autobiography that he 
regretted ever afterward that he could not have sent out the newer 
version. Wagner's stage directions for the new Bacchanale are volumi- 
nous and impossible to carry out in minute detail; perhaps that is why 
the old version is so much used in the opera houses in Germany. The 
music of not only the Bacchanale, but the whole following scene 
between Tannhauser and Venus, is vastly superior to the old version— 
what is dry recitative (not exactly the recitative secco, but a near 
approach to it) in the old version is passionate melodic utterance in 
almost Tristan style, and the Bacchanale from what is little more than 
a repetition of the Venus music in the overture to a well-developed 
independent composition. No one ever used the ‘chord of the ninth’ 
with a more haunting beauty than in the closing pages of this Baccha- 


nale—for after a passionate climax the music (and action) diminishes 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
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standing on Books at 1.00 
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in intensity and fervor till Tannhauser and Venus are left alone. But 
this is only another climax—only a Wagner could make a climax in 
diminuendo.’’ 


Love Scene, Act II, from “‘Tristan and Isolde’”’ 


This scene from Wagner's great love-drama is in the garden of 
King Mark’s castle. It is night, and Isolde has come out to await the 
arrival of Tristan, while Brangaene, her faithful maid, ascends the 
turret to watch and warn her mistress of the return of the King. Tristan 
rushes in and the pair embrace madly. 


‘To the long duet that follows,’ says Ernest Newman, “‘no words 
of man can do justice. It is the very delirium of love, an Oriental 
paradise seen in a haschish dream. The whole gamut of the lovers’ 
ecstasy is ranged through—satisfaction, madness, languor, the joy of 
life, the longing for death.”’ 


Describing this scene, Mr. Henry T. Finck wrote: “In that love- 
duo, Wagner has achieved for music what Shakespeare did for the 
expression of love in poetry; and as Shakespeare's treatment of ro- 
mantic love has bene the model for poets ever since, so this duo will 
remain for centuries the fount of inspiration for all writers of amorous 


music. 


Overture to ‘The Flying Dutchman” 


In 1839, Wagner went from Paris to Pillau in a small merchant 
vessel, which met with such a stormy passage that the ship was com- 
pelled to find safety in one of the Norwegian fjords. The trip made 
a lasting impression upon Wagner, recalling the legend of the Flying 
Dutchman, later to be incorporated in his opera. The overture opens 
with a graphic picture of the storm at sea. Through the turbulent 
figure in the strings there soon appears the motive of the curse laid 
on the Dutchman in the horns and bassoons. The storm subsides, and 
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‘n a beautiful andante the song of Senta in the second act, the motive 
of the woman’s redeeming love, is heard. The storm again rises. 
Added to the material already used there is also a theme from the 
sailors’ chorus. The coda, which presents the climax of the overture, 


is based on the theme from Senta’s ballad. 


Flower Scene from ‘‘Parsifal’’ 


This scene is taken from the second act of “‘Parsifal.”’ Parsifal 
has approached Klingsor’s magic castle. He attacks and overcomes 
the guards, and the magician summons Kundry that she may tempt 
Parsifal as she tempted Amfortas. Unwillingly Kundry obeys her 
master’s call. Sudden darkness falls upon the scene; the tower sinks 
‘nto the earth and at the same time a lovely garden abounding in 
flowers and tropical vegetation rises in its stead. Parsifal looks upon 
this in astonishment, and as he gazes troops of maidens arrayed in 


flowers appear from all directions and try to entice him. 


Introduction to Act III, “Tristan and Isolde” 


In the second act of the drama the love scene between Tristan and 
Isolde is interrupted by the return of King Mark and Melot, the latter 
mortally wounding Tristan in the fight which ensues. As the curtain 
rises upon the third act, Tristan is discovered lying on a couch in the 
garden of his ancestral castle in Brittany, where he has been brought 
to die by his faithful servant Kurvenal. Word has been sent to Isolde 
and they anxiously await her arrival, with a shepherd on the top of a 


cliff to signal the arrival of the vessel bearing Isolde the moment it is 
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seen on the horizon. He plays on his pipe a mournful melody, which 


is changed to a joyous tune when the long-awaited sail is seen. 


Prize Song from ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ 


The Prize Song is sung by Walther in the fifth scene of the last 
act. Pogner, the goldsmith and mastersinger, in order to refute the 
charge of avarice made against German citizens, and to demonstrate 
that he places nothing above art, has announced that he will give to 
the victor in the approaching song contest the hand in marriage of his 
daughter, Eva. Although Walther is in love with Eva, he is not a 
master singer and his suit appears hopeless. In a dream, a lyric of 
ideal beauty comes to him, and with the aid of his friend, Hans Sachs, 
the shoemaker, he prepares it for the song contest. The beautiful 
lyric not only wins for him the acclamations of the multitude, but also 


Eva for his wife. 


Prelude to ‘Die Meistersinger’’ 


The first performance of ‘“The Mastersingers of Nuremberg’”’ was 


at Munich, June 21, 1868; however, the Prelude was played at a con- 
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cert in Leipzig, November 1, 1862. The number has been described 
by Philip Hale as follows: 


“The opening energetic march theme serves throughout the work 
to characterize the mastersingers. Secondary figures are formed from 
disintegrated portions of this theme. The exposition of the initial . 
theme, with the first development, leads to a second theme. It is 
esentially lyrical; given at first to the flute, it hints at the growing love 
of Walther for Eva. Oboe, clarinet, and horn are associated with the 
flute, and alternate with it in the development. A flourish of violins 


. leads to a third theme, intoned by the brass, sustained by harp. This 


theme seems to have been borrowed by Wagner from the ‘Crowned 
Tone’ of Heinrich Mugling. This pompous theme may be called the 
fanfare of the corporation, the theme of the guild, or the theme of the 
banner, the emblem of the corporation. It is soon combined with the 
theme of the mastersingers, and at the conclusion the whole orchestra 
is used. A short, nervous episode of eight measures introduces a series 
of modulations, which lead to a broadly extended melody,—the theme 
that characterizes in general the love of Walther and Eva. Here begins 
the second part of the overture. The love theme after development 
is combined with a more passionate figure, which is used in the opera 
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in many ways,—as when Sachs sings of the spring; as when it is used 
as an expression of Walther’s ardor in the accompaniment to his trial 
song in the first act. The tonality of the first period is in C major, 


that of the love music is E major. Now there is an allegretto. The 
oboe, in staccato notes, traces in double diminution the theme of the 
‘initial march, while the clarinet and the bassoon supply ironical coun- 
terpoint. The theme of youthful ardor enters in contention; but irony 
triumphs, and there is a parody (in E flat) of the solemn March of the 
Mastersingers, with a new subject in counterpoint in the basses. The 
counter-theme in the violoncellos is the theme which goes from mouth 
to mouth in the crowd when Beckmesser appears and begins his Prize 
Song,— What? He? Does he dare? He's not the fellow to do it.’ © 
And this mocking theme has importance in the overture; for it changes 
position with the subject, and takes in turn the lead. After a return 
to the short episode there is a thunderous explosion. The theme of 
the mastersingers is sounded by the brass with hurried violin figures, 
at first alone, then combined simultaneously with the love theme, and 
with the fanfare of the corporation played scherzando by the second 
violins, violas, and a portion of the woodwind. This is the culmina- 
tion of the overture. The melodious phrase is developed broadly. 
It is now and then traversed by the ironical theme of the flouted 
Beckmesser, while the basses give a martial rhythm until again breaks 
forth from the brass the theme of the corporation. The fanfare leads 
to a last and sonorous affirmation of the Mastersinger theme, which 
serves at last as a song of apotheosis.”’ 


ELWYN ARTIST SERIES 
CIVIC AUDITORIUM 
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and 
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CECILIA 
HANSEN 
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Tickets, $2.20, $1.65, $1.10 Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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Just out! SpanisH Caprice, by Rimsky-Korsakow, a 
new Orthophonic Victor record played by ALFRED 
Hertz and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 





Parts I and II, 12-inch record, $2.00. 
Parts III and IV, 10-inch record, $1.50. 


“The record is very fe, and I know that lots of our friends will be 
very interested.’—-ALFRED HERTZ. 


Other VICTOR Orthophonic recordings by 
San Francisco’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Hertz, 
will also gladly be played for you here. 
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PROGRAMME 


1. Concerto Grosso, No. 12 in B minor.....200...-.... Handel 
(For two Solo Violins, Solo ‘Cello, String Orchestra and Organ) 

Largo—Allegro 

Larghetto 

Largo—Allegro vivace 
Violins—MISHEL PIASTRO, LAJOS FENSTER 
’Cello—MICHEL PENHA 
Organ—UDA WALDROP 


This concerto, arranged by Sir Henry Wood, is the last of a group of 
twelve concertos for strings composed between September 29 and October 30, 
1739. It has been said that, so rapidly did Handel write, only one day was 
required for the composition of each. The Largo is in B minor, followed by 
a longer Allegro, with little change from the tonality. The brief Larghetto 
turns in 3-4 time to E major, and is succeeded by an even shorter Largo in D 
major. This leads into the closing Allegro vivace, which returns to the original 
tonality. 


2. Symphonic Poem, “Le Rouet dompnale Saint-Saens 

“Te Rouet d’'Omphale” or “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” has to do with 
an old myth regarding Hercules who was sold as a slave to Omphale. He was 
so overcome by her charms that he learned to spin with her. The composition 
commences with the whirring of the spinning wheel. To this is added the theme 
of feminine seductiveness, while the plaint of Hercules appears in the basses, 
‘cello and bassoons. This latter figure is repeated in ever-rising protest to die 
away finally in a long drawn groan of dispair. The spinning figure is resumed 
and the rhythm dies away in the violins. 


667 9 . 9 . : 

a. CS ANT IOSIenTe “OIE INO. Lecce tig a ee Bizet 

Prelude 

Menuet 

Adagietto 

Carillon 

This suite consists of four numbers from the incidental music which 

Bizet wrote for a production of the drama, ‘““The Woman of Arles”, in Paris, 
October 1, 1872. The first number is a Prelude which opens with a sturdy 
theme given out by the deeper woodwinds, horns and strings in unison. The 
first violins and violas play very softly a rich, songful melody which later is 
given out more sonorously by all the strings over an_ accompaniment from the 
woodwinds and brasses. The second movement, the Menuet, is a dainty, trip- 
ping composition in the usual three-part menuet form, consisting of a first part, 
a trio, and a return to the first part. The third movement carries for a title 
only the tempo indication Adagietto. It is in the romantic style of a nocturne, 
written for the strings alone. The last movement, the Carillon, is written 
throughout in imitation of the chiming of bells. 


4. Dream Pantomime from “Hansel & Gretel’... Humperdinck 


The charming fairy opera “Hansel and Gretel” concerns the adventures 
of the two children who are lost in the forest, the visit of the Sandman, the 
appearance of the fourteen angels, who watch over them while they sleep, their 
awakening by the Dawn Fairy, the discovery of the Witch’s gingerbread house, 
the latter’s discomfiture as she is preparing to bake the children into gingerbread, 
and their final rescue by their parents. The scene of the Dream Pantomime 
occurs in the second act, and is one of indescribable beauty. The children have 
fallen asleep in the woods and out of the evening mist a golden staircase appears, 
from which angels descend to keep guard over the children while they sleep. 
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¥ (a) Caprice AICRINO IGE ita eh et eh ] | 
(Bir eebentreg ee ee eg | Kreisler 


These two numbers by Fritz Kreisler, the eminent violinist, were originally 
written for violin solo, the first number having been orchestrated by Alfred Hertz 
and the latter by Frederick Stock. The Caprice Viennois is in the nature of a 
cradle song and possesses the touch of sadness and graceful rhythm characteristic 
of Kreisler’s Viennese pieces. The Liebesfreud, or Love’s Joy, is a typical ex- 
ample of the old Viennese waltz. 


INTERMISSION 


6. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in B minor......Saint-Saens 
Allegro non troppo 
Andantino, quasi allegretto 
Finale: Molto moderato e maestoso 


CECILIA HANSEN 


Saint-Saens wrote three violin concertos, the one played this evening being 
the third. In his life of Saint-Saens, Otto Neitzel summarized the work as follows: 

“The first and third movements are characterized by sombre determina- 
tion, which in the finale, introduced by an instrumental recitative, appears with 
intensified passion. The middle movement is in strong contrast, and over it the 
springtime sun smiles. A hymn serves as an appeasing episode in the stormy 
passion of the finale; it reappears in the brass; warring strings try to drive it 
away; it is a thoughtfully conceived and individual passage both in rhythm and 
in timbre.”’ 


CECILIA HANSEN RECITAL, EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM, NEXT FRIDAY EVE., FEB. 18 


LAST CONCERT, MUNICIPAL SYMPHONY SERIES 
TUESDAY, MARCH 8, 8:20 P. M. 


Soloist: FLORENCE AUSTRAL, Soprano 


Wagner Programme 


Prelude to “Parsifal”’ 

Overture to “Tannhauser”’ 

Aria, “Dich Theure Halle” from ‘“Tannhauser’”’ 

Prelude to “Lohengrin” 

Elsa’s Dream from “Lohengrin” 

Ride of the Valkyries 

Overture to “Rienzi™ 

Introduction to Act III, “Die Meistersinger”’ 

Siegfried’s Funeral March from “Die Gotterdammerung” 
Immolation Scene from “Die Gotterdammerung”’ 


Tickets 25c, 50c, 75c, $1.00 On Sale Now, Sherman, Clay & Co. 





Next Fri., 3 P. M.—Curran THEATRE—-NExt Sun., 2:45 
Bc MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
onmst* MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra’s 
Orthophonic Victor Records on 
the new Orthophonic Victrola 


All your previous conceptions of the talking machine will 

be revised when you hear the new ORTHOPHONIC 

Victrola. It is as far beyond the former Victrola in trueness 

of tone, mellow timbre, volume and delightful presentation 

of your favorite artist as the former Victrola exceeded the 
q old-time music box! Cecilia Hansen’s and the San Fran- 
) cisco Symphony Orchestra’s records, by the new Ortho- 
) phonic process, are equally amazing. 


ees | 
Hear Cecilia Hansen’s and 


Hear them at 


Sherman, Wlay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., San Francisco | 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
3420 E. 14th St., Fruitvale 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
NINTH POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 
Sunday, February 27, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloists, LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 
MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 

























PROGRAMME 
. Overture to ‘““The Magic Flute’’...........2....2.-...-----.--+- Mozart 


ee 


2. Concertino for ’Cello and Strings...............!....Ariosti-Elkus 
MICHEL PENHA 

Ree A EL Pa cee aeRO <0 Pie Rate SLE BN MORe Meme eee ee SES Luigini 

4. Concerto for Violin, E minov....................-.------++------ Conus 


LEONID BOLOTINE 


SACP CHOENOTATACEO So. ve succnccaceascclaceseseset-uenes 


ANNOUNCEMENT 
ELEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, March 4, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 6, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: RUDOLPH REUTER, Pianist 









PROGRAMME 


Fon DYENDDOTY ING: 2 ha-GooTINOL oo acts oon se cued a awhc ogad Brahms 
Un poco sostenuto—Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio—Piu andante— 
Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


2. “Nights in the Gardens of Spain,’’ Symphonic 
Impressions for Piano and Orchestra...........-..-- de Falla 
(First time in San Francisco) 


















3. Concerto for Piano, No. 4, D minor.................. Rubinstein 
Moderato 

Moderato assai 

Allegro assai 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
JOHN D. MCKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 


Young People’s Symphony Series 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Wheeler Beckett conducting 


THIRD CONCERT—FRIDAY, FEB. 25, 3:45 P. M. 


Columbia Theatre 


Tickets on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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SCHIPA 


uses exclusively the 
Mason & Hamlin PLANO 


“When you hear Tito Schipa sing.... 
you understand why all the greatest love 
songs in the world are written for the 
tenor voice!” 


When you hear the Mason & Hamlin 
piano, which he insists upon as the ac- 
companying instrument, you will under- 
stand why it is so beloved of artists. 


For its matchless tone most nearly ap- 
proaches the warmth and feeling of that 
divine gift—the human voice itself! 


‘Resolve to possess one! 


Schipa sings in recital Monday Eve., February 28th 
Auditorium 


Wiley Bg Allen ©. 


135 Kearny St. a il | 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Ti Oakland 








The San Francisen Symphony sas 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


TENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
653d and 654th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, February 18, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, February 20, 2:45 o’clock 


Solojsts {MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
oloists ) MICHEL PENHA, Cellist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Symphony No. 1, in G minor Kalinnikow 
Allegro moderato 
Andante commodamente 
Scherzo 
Allegro moderato 


Intermission 


2. Concerto for Violin and ’Cello, A minor Brahms 
Allegro 
Andante 
Vivace non troppo 
(First time in San Francisco) 
MISHEL PIASTRO 
MICHEL PENHA 


3. Oriental Fantasie, “Islamey’’ Balakirew-Casella 
(First time in San Francisco) 
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Latest Issues Now Available 


Mozart: Symphony No. 35, in D 
Op. 385, Complete in 6 parts. 
$4.50 Set No. 42 





















Mendelssohn: Trio in C Minor Saint-Saéns: Concerto in A Minor 
Op. 66, for Violin, Viola and Op. 33, for Violoncello and Or- 
Piano. Complete in 8 parts. chestra. Complete in 6 parts. 
$6.00 Set No. 43 $4.50 Set No. 44 


Rae by new electrical process, manufactured 
with the perfection of detail that has eliminated 
all extraneous noises from Columbia New Process 
Record surface, these new recordings of master com- 
positions maintain the high traditions which have made 
this distinguished series known as 


“A RECORD LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MUSIC”’ 


The forty other album sets in the Columbia Master- 
works Series comprise symphonies, symphonic poems, 
orchestral suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of the 
greatest of chamber music compositions. All sets of 
five or more parts are enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for conventional repeats. 
For all detailed information see Columbia 1927 
Record Catalogue, Masterworks Section. 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 
206 Powell St. San Francisco 
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Symphony No. 1,inGminor -. - Basil Sergeivich Kalinnikow 


(Born Jan. 13, 1866, at Woina; died Jan. II, 1901, at Jalta) 


Kalinnikow was the son of an official in the Russian police service, 
and received his first education at the Orlowsky seminary. He was in 
very poor financial circumstances and made his way to Moscow in the 
hope of better conditions and greater educational possibilities, entering 
the Music School of the Philharmonic Society in 1884. In 1893, he 
obtained the position of second conductor at the Italian Opera in 
Moscow, but ill health forced him to give this up within a year and go 
to southern Russia. From this time forth he devoted himself entirely 


to composition. 


I. The principal subject begins without introduction in the 
strings, at the fourth measure a phrase being given out by the horns. 
A variant of the theme is continued by the flute and clarinet over a 


syncopated accompaniment in the strings. The second subject makes 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
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SHREVE & COMPANY 
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its appearance in the horns, violas and violoncellos, accompanied by 


syncopation in the flutes and clarinets and by occasional pizzicato 





chords in the violins. The development section concerns itself with 
extensive working out of the principal theme. The second subject is 
then developed, following which there appears a fugal treatment of the 
i first two measures of the opening theme, its subject being announced 
by the second violins. The Recapitulation presents the principal theme ) 
in the oboe and bassoon instead of, as before, in the strings. The * 
latter, however, play the continuing phrase given in the exposition to 
the horns. The second subject is played by all the strings, the synco- 
pated accompaniment figure being given to the flutes and clarinets 
and an added fullness of harmony being supplied by the harp. The 
coda includes a suggestion of the first subject played by the oboe 


(syncopated accompaniment in violas and second violins), its last ten 


measures being played fortissimo by the full orchestra. 


II. Eleven measures of introductory material in the harp and 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 


SAVINGS COMMERCIAL 
INCORPORATED FEBRUARY 10TH, 1868 


One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
t the Assets of which have never been increased 
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a DECEMBER 3lst, 1926 
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muted first violins precede the principal theme. Note in this material 
the curious fifths played by the harp and certain wind instruments. 
The opening subject is sung by the English horns and violas, at the 
seventh measure giving way to the clarinet and violoncellos. The key 
changes and a new melody is heard in the oboe over an accompaniment 
in the strings and harp. There is a gradually increasing sonority of 
tone and quickening of the time. The violins play the opening theme 
on the G string, with the second subject working against it in the flute. 
This is worked over at some length, and leads to a return to the 
material heard at the beginning of the movement, this repetition bring- 


ing the movement to a tranquil close. 


Ill. The principal subject opens at once vigorously in the 
strings, its second phrase being given to the clarinets and bassoons. 
This is developed and another idea is thundered out fortissimo by the 
full orchestra, still in C major. The first theme returns and is given 
further development. The trio, whose subject is given to the oboe, 
lightly accompanied by the strings, is of contrasting character. The 
pedal point in the violoncellos is worth notice. The return to the 
material of the first division of the piece is preceded by seven measures 
of introductory matter in the original time, ending with a descending 
scale in all the strings and woodwinds. The subject matter is put 


forward much as in the opening section of the movement. 


IV. The construction of the Finale is of interest, as much of its 


thematic material and development is drawn from the subjects in — 
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preceding movements. It opens with a statement, in the strings, of 
the principal theme of the first movement. An upward scale in the 
strings and woodwind leads to the first subject proper. A second 
theme appears in the clarinet, lightly accompanied by the harp and 
strings. There is a crescendo and the first subject reappears, the sec- 
ond subject being also worked over. There is also heard the subject 
which was the second theme of the opening movement. A long 
crescendo leads to a climax, upon which the first subject is vociferated 
by the brass in augmentation, a shower of eighth-note passages rushing 
against it in the strings and woodwind. The second subject is played 
by the strings. An organ point leads to a climax, at the height of 


which the key and time change. At this point the brass thunders out 
the subject of the slow movement. There is a sudden piano, and a 
passage for the first violins is succeeded by a new section in which a 
lively subject is given out by the strings and woodwind. In the course 
of the working over of this, certain portions of former themes are used. 
The subject of the Andante is again vociferated by the brass, and this 
section brings the symphony to an end. 


Concerto in A minor for Violin, ’Cello and Orchestra -~ - 


‘ 2 s “ . . - Johannes Brahms 


(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


Brahms composed this concerto in Switzerland during the summer 
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of 1887. Its first performance was at Cologne, October 17, 1887, 
although it was given a private performance just after its completion. 
Its first American production was by the Theodore Thomas Orchestra 
in New York, January 5, 1889, the soloists being Max Bendix and 
Victor Herbert. 


The first movement opens with four measures of the principal 
subject set forth by the full orchestra. Out of this there emerges a 
cadenza for the ‘cello, followed by one for the solo violin. A lengthy 
tutti works over the principal theme, this eventually leading to the 


second subject, announced by the solo ‘cello and answered by the 
solo violin. This material is now subjected to elaborate development, 


and there is a Recapitulation. 


The Andante is simply constructed, its form being that of three 
parts, the first and third consisting of the same material, with a con- 


trasting section, or trio, for the middle section. 


In the last movement the first theme is given out at once by the 
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solo ‘cello, lightly accompanied by the lower strings and two bassoons. 
This is worked over in a tutti, and a second subject is presented by the 
solo cello and continued by the solo violin. The first theme returns 
and is succeeded by an episode for the two principal instruments 
accompanied by the strings. There is heard also another subject in 
the clarinets and bassoons against an arpeggio figure in the solo instru- 
ments. The principal theme recurs in the solo ‘cello, and in the two 
solo instruments there is presented the second subject. There is a 
brilliant coda at the end. 


Oriental Fantasie, “Islamey” - - Milly Alexejevitch Balakirew 


(Born Jan. 2, 1837, at Nishnij-Novgorod; died June 24, 1910, at Petrograd) 


‘Islamey’’ appeared in 1869 in the form of a piano solo of 
great technical difficulty, and in 1908 Alfred Casella arranged it for 


orchestra. 


The piece consists of a free development of three themes. The 
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first, a melody of Oriental dance character, is brought forward at once 
and worked over. A secondary theme is given to the English horn 
and four solo ‘cellos. The opening subject then returns, and occupies 
the remainder of this section. Following four introductory measures, 
the subject of the Trio is sung by the English horn, over sustained 
harmonies of the strings. A solo violoncello continues this, and after 
it, a solo violin and viola. At the conclusion of this part the time 
changes and there is heard a free re-presentation of the material in the 
opening portion of the piece, into which the subject matter of the Trio 


is also woven. The work ends with a brilliant coda. 


Balakirew’s works for orchestra are: Two symphonies, symphonic 
poem ‘“‘Russia,’’ symphonic poem “Thamar, Overture on Russian 
Themes, Overture on Bohemian Themes, Overture on Spanish Themes, 


music to Shakespeare's “King Lear.’’ As a writer for the piano, 


Balakirew was very prolific. 





















COMING ELWYN ARTIST EVENTS 


ALEXANDER BRAILOWSKY 
eee Evening, March 3 


The secret of Brailowsky’s great charm is in his extraordinary per- 
sonality, one of the most irresistibly magnetic personalities to be found 
among living pianists. “The greatest player since Rubinstein’’ was the 
opinion unhesitatingly expressed at his debut by musical connoisseurs 
who heard Rubinstein. 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL 


Dramatic Soprano 
Auditorium—Friday Evening, March 11 


“Tier first solo in the Brahms requiem was the occasion for pro- 
longed applause. 

“Not only the beauty of her voice, but the feeling and the sincerity 
of her performance, commended her, and promised still more for her 
second appearance when she sang ‘Ocean, Thou Mighty Monster,’ from 
Weber’s ‘Oberon.’ It was quickly evident that she had a voice of excep- 
tional range, of firm and rich texture, well placed and usually under 


good control.’ —OLIN DOWNES, N. Y. TIMES. 
Tickets: $1.10, $1.65, $2.20 Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Committee on Music and Drama 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


SEASON 1926-27 


FOURTH BERKELEY CONCERT 


HARMON GYMNASIUM 
THURSDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 24, 1927 
8:15 O’CLOCK 


Soloist: LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 


Programme 


1. Symphony No. 1, G minor ..........-..-.----------22----0ee eet Kalinnkow 
Allegro moderato 
Andante commodamente 
Scherzo 
Allegro moderato 


INTERMISSION 


2. Prelude, ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun”’..........-.-.-----------1----e-0-teseeeene Debussy 
3. Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, EK minor ...........-..--.----.------------+-- Conus 
Lronip BoLoTINE 
4. (a) Liebesleid 
(6) Liebesfreud 





Symphony No. 1, in G minor..._.........----------2--2------------- eee Kalinmkow 


Kalinnikow was the son of an official in the Russian police service, and 
received his first education at the Orlowsky seminary. He was in very poor 
financial circumstances and made his way to Moscow in the hope of better 
conditions and greater educational possibilities, entering the Musie School 
of the Philharmonic Society in 1884. In 1893 he obtained the position of 
second conductor at the Italian Opera in Moscow, but ill health forced him 
to give this up within a year and go to southern Russia. From this time 
forth he devoted himself entirely to composition. 

I. The principal subject of his symphony begins without introduction 
in the strings, at the fourth measure a phrase being given out by the 
horns. A variant of the theme is continued by the flute and clarinet over a 
syncopated accompaniment in the strings. The second subject makes its 
appearance in the horns, violas and violoncellos, accompanied by syncopa- 
tion in the flutes and clarinets and by occasional pizzicato chords in the 
violins. The development section concerns itself with extensive working 
out of the principal theme. The second subject is then developed, follow- 
ing which there appears a fugal treatment of the first two measures of the 
opening theme, its subject being announced by the second violins. The 
recapitulation presents the principal theme in the oboe and bassoon instead 
of, as before, in the strings. The latter, however, play the continuing 
phrase given in the exposition to the horns. The second subject is played 
by all the strings, the syncopated accompaniment figure being given to the 
flutes and clarinets and an added fullness of harmony being supplied by 
the harp. The coda includes a suggestion of the first sufbject played by 
the oboe (syncopated accompaniment in violas and second violins), its 
last ten measures being played fortissimo by the full orchestra. 


II. Eleven measures of introductory material in the harp and muted 
first violins precede the principal theme. Note in this material the curious 
fifths played by the harp and certain wind instruments. The opening 
subject is sung by the English horns and violas, at the seventh measure 
giving way to the clarinet and violoneellos. The key changes and a new 
melody is heard in the oboe over an accompaniment in the strings and 
harp. There is a gradual increasing sonority of tone and quickening of 
the time. The violins play the opening theme on the G string, with the 
second subject working against it in the flute. This is worked over at some 
length, and leads to a return to the material heard at the beginning of the 
movement, this repetition bringing the movement to a tranquil close. 


III. The principal subject opens at once vigorously in the strings, its 
second phrase being given to the clarinets and bassoons. This is developed 
and another idea is thundered out fortissimo by the full orchestra, still in 
C major. The first theme returns and is given further development. The 
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trio, whose subject is given to the oboe, lightly accompanied by the strings, 
is of contrasting character. The pedal point in the violoncellos is worth 
notice. The return to the material of the first division of the piece is 
preceded by seven measures of introductory matter in the original time, 
ending with a descending scale in all the strings and woodwinds. The 
subject matter is put forward much as in the opening section of the 
movement. 


IV. The construction of the Finale is of interest, as much of its thematic 
material and development is drawn from the subjects in preceding move- 
ments. It opens with a statement, in the strings, of the principal theme of 
the first movement. An upward scale in the strings and woodwind leads 
to the first subject proper. A second theme appears in the clarinet, lightly 
accompanied by the harp and strings. There is a crescendo and the first 
subject reappears, the second subject being also worked over. There is also 
heard the subject which was the second theme of the opening movement. 
A long crescendo leads to a climax upon which the first subject is vocifer- 
ated by the brass in augmentation, a shower of eighth-note passages rushing 
against it in the strings and woodwind. The second subject is played by 
the strings. An organ point leads to a climax, at the height of which the 
key and time change. At this point the brass thunders out the subject of 
the slow movement. There is a sudden piano, and a passage for the first 
violins is succeeded by a new section in which a lively subject is given out 
by the strings and woodwind. In the course of the working over of this, 
certain portions of former themes are used. The subject of the Andante 
is again vociferated by the brass, and this section brings the symphony to 
an end. 


Prelude, ‘‘The Afternoon of a Faun” ...............-.-------------------e- eo Debussy 


This composition, designated by Debussy as a “‘prelude symphonique,”’ 
is based on an ecologue of Stephen Mallarme, and in keeping with the very 
nature of the composition Louis Laloy has given the following fanciful 
analysis: ‘‘One is immediately transported into a better world; all that 
is leering and savage in the snub-nosed face of the faun disappears; desire 
still speaks, but there is a veil of tenderness and melancholy. The chord 
of the woodwind, the distant call of the horns, the limpid flood of harp 
tones, accentuate this impression. The call is louder, more urgent, but it 
almost immediately dies away to let the flute sing again its song. And 
now the theme is developed; the oboe enters in, the clarinet has its say, a 
lively dialogue follows, and a clarinet phrase leads to a new theme which 
speaks of desire satisfied; or it expresses the rapture of mutual emotion 
rather than the ferocity of victory. The first theme returns, more langor- 
ous, and the croaking of muted horns darkens the horizon. The theme 





comes and goes, fresh chords unfold themselves; at last a solo ’cello joins 
itself to the flute; and then everything vanishes, as a mist that rises in the 
air and scatters itself in flakes.’’ 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, BE minor....................-------------------+-- Conus 


Jules Conus, born at Moscow in 1869, studied violin at the Moscow 
Conservatory under Jean Hrimaly and composition with Tschaikowsky. 
He was at one time a member of the Colonne Orchestra in Paris and 
played in the Brodsky Quartet. He has written but little, the concerto for 
violin being his most important work. For a considerable time he taught 
violin in the Moscow Conservatory, in which institution he himself won 
as a student a gold medal for violin playing. 

The concerto is written in one movement, but with sections of varying 
tempi. It begins Allegro molto, E minor. Where the solo instrument 
enters the tempo changes to Andante expressivo, the original movement 
eradually being resumed. There is a middle section which is Adagio, but 
the quick tempo returns after a cadenza for the solo instrument. 


Liebesleid and Liebesfreud........................--..---...-- PE eaereente 7 ate, ob ares, Kreisler 


These two compositions, ‘‘Love’s Sorrow’’ and ‘‘Love’s Joy,’’ are 
typical examples of the old Viennese waltz. No more beautiful dance ever 
existed than the waltz, which is unfortunately rarely used in its simple 
form today. The waltz was in vogue in France in the sixteenth century, 
but it was not until the early nineteenth century that it became popular in 
all the European courts. The greatest and best waltzes have come from 
Vienna, the two played this evening being in the regular waltz form, con- 
sisting of dance, trio or alternating dance, and a return to the first dance. 
The orchestration of the ‘‘Liebesleid’’ was made by Alfred Hertz, while 
that of the ‘‘Liebesfreud’’ is by Frederick Stock. 


ANNOUNCEMENT 





CHARLES WAKEFIELD CapMAN, the American composer, will play the 
music of his opera, ‘‘The Witch of Salem,’’ in Wheeler Hall Auditorium, 
Thursday afternoon, March 10, in conjunction with Erne, GraHAmM LYNDE. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


LAST 
POPULAR CONCERT 
Curran Theatre 


Sunday, February 27, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


. Overture to “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’..Mendelssohn 
. Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished’”’ Schubert 
Rondo Capriccioso, Violin and Orchestra 

MISHEL PIASTRO 
Overture, “Der Freischutz’’ 
. Tristan’s Vision, from “Tristan and Isolde’ 


Norwegian Bridal Procession 
Funeral March of a Marionette 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 
ELEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, March 4, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 6, 2:45 P. M. 


Soloist: RUDOLPH REUTER, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


1. Symphony No. 1, C minor Brahms 
n poco sostenuto—Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio—Piu andante— 
Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


_2. “Nights in the Gardens of Spain,’’ Symphonic 
: Impressions for Piano and Orchestra de Falla 
(First time in San Francisco) 


3. Concerto for Piano, No. 4, D minor Rubinstein 
Moderato 
Moderato assai 
Allegro assai 
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Young People’s Symphony Series 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Wheeler Beckett conducting 
FOURTH CONCERT—FRIDAY, MARCH 11, 3:45 P. M. 


Columbia Theatre 


Tickets on sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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Tito Schipa’ S 
Accompanist — 
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in the 


Mason X& thamlin 
Piano 

Tito Schipa has at his command in his 
home in the United States as well as in 
Italy a Mason & Hamlin Ampico. 
His enthusiasm for it finds these words: 
"When such perfect re-enactment is combined 
with the glorious tone of the Mason & Hamlin, 
the result is truly superb.” 


His choice may be safely yours! 


Schipa Sings in recital to-morrow night—Auditorium 
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Che San Francisea Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


NINTH POPULAR CONCERT 
657th Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Sunday Afternoon, February 27, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloists { LEONID BOLOTINE, Violinist 


| MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


PROGRAMME 
. Overture to “The Magic Flute’ 


. Concertino for ’Cello and Strings 
(First time in San Francisco) 


MICHEL PENHA 


. Concerto for Violin, E minor 


LEONID BOLOTINE 


Intermission 


. Symphonic Suite, “‘Scheherazade’”’ Rimsky-Korsakow 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes 
to Pieces on a Rock Surmounted by the 
Bronze Statue of a Warrior—Conclusion 
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The forty other album sets in the Columbia Master- 
works Series comprise symphonies, symphonic poems, 
orchestral suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of the 
greatest of - chamber music compositions. All sets of 
five or more parts are enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for conventional repeats. 
For all detailed information see Columbia 1927 
Record Catalogue, Masterworks Section. 
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QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 
206 Powell St. San Francisco 
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Overture to “The Magic Flute” - - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 


(Born Jan. 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died Dec. 6, 1791, at Vienna) 


The Magic Flute was the last opera Mozart composed; in fact, it 
was the last big work he finished, for his ‘“‘“Requiem’’ was incomplete 
at the time of his death. He. had a great affection for ‘““The Magic 
Flute,’ which was given its first performance in Vienna, September 
30, 1791. Mozart himself conducted from the piano. Shortly after 
he became too ill to attend the subsequent performances, but was 
accustomed to have a clock near him when the opera was being given. 
‘Now they have finished the overture,” “‘Now they are in the midst of 
the Queen of the Night Aria,’’ and similar comments, would he make 


as he followed the performance in spirit. 


_As in the case of “Don Giovanni,’ Mozart composed the over- 
ture to “The Magic Flute’ on the eve of its first performance and it 
was played without a rehearsal. An adagio provides the introduction. 


Great chords precede the entrance of the allegro, which is an elaborate 
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fugue, the subjects being announced by the first violins. As the al- 
legro proceeds the heavy chords again interrupt, after which the music 


proceeds to a brilliant climax. 


Concertino for Solo ’Cello and Strings - - Ariosti-Elkus 


Albert Elkus, the arranger of this composition, was born in Sac- 
ramento, California, in 1884, and studied composition with Oscar 
Weil, Robert Fuchs, and Georg Schumann, and modal counterpoint 
with Carl Prohaska. He is a graduate of the University of California 
and is now a resident of San Francisco. His “Impressions from a 
Greek Tragedy’’ received its first performance by the San Francisco 


Symphony Orchestra, which has also given several performances of his 


“Rondo ona Merry Folk Tune.”’ 


The following information on the number played today, and its 


composer, has been supplied by Mr. Elkus: 
“Attilio Ariosti (1666-1740) was a Dominican friar (probably 


at Upsala), to whom was accorded a papal dispensation releasing him 


from his ecclesiastical profession in favor of a musical one. His 


Elwyn Artist Series Presents 


ROLAND 
HAYES 


‘Tenor 


COLUMBIA THEATRE 
Eddy Street, near Mason 


. Sunday Evening, March 20 
8:30 o’clock 


: < Tickets: $3.30, $2.20, $1.10 
- Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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operas enjoyed popular success at Venice. He later became Maestro 
di Capella to the Electress of Brandenburg, and in 1715 was called 
to London by the managers of the Italian opera. Here he collabo- 
rated with Handel, and the fact that his name is not better known is 
due not to any lack of qualities, but rather to his eclipse by his gigantic 
confrere. With the exception of some cantate and six ‘lezioni’ for 
viol d’amore; all of his known works are operatic. Copies of the 


original edition of the ‘lezioni’ are to be found in the British Museum 


and the New York Library. 


“With a rich melodic gift, Ariosti’s work was direct and musical, 
rather unscholarly, and, while not very strong contrapuntually, always 
beautiful in content. The ‘lezioni’ were composed for viol d’amore 
with a crude bass part, from which the harpsichordist was presumed 
to improvisé an accompaniment. On Miss Mae Mukle’s suggestion 
that | make an arrangement of the third ‘lesson’ for violoncello and 
piano, | obtained from the New York Library a photographic copy of 
the original edition and an arrangement that Piatti had made for W. E. 
Hill and Sons in the eighteen-nineties. The more I considered the 
material, the more difficult it was to refrain from all the possibilities 
that presented themselves, so that I finally determined not only to 


make an accompaniment from the bass, but to take some liberties with 


_ the solo part, add a cadenza, and recast the whole in the form of a 


concertino for violoncello and string orchestra with tympani. It was 


worked out on these lines in Carmel during the summer of 191 6.”’ 


Aubade_ - - - ~ - ae Alexandre Luigini 
(Born March 9, 1850, at Lyons; died July 29, 1906, at Paris) 


Alexandre Luigini was‘a celebrated French conductor and com- 
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The Musical Digest 


ANNOUNCES ITS 


NEW MAGAZINE NUMBERS 


The First Week in Each Month—Starting January 4, 1927 


IN THE JANUARY 4 ISSUE: 


By Request, The King’s Henchman—by Deems 
Taylor. 











The Romance of Covent Garden—by Joyce 
Herman. 






How I Became Athletic—by 
Mme. Maria Jeritza. 


The Big Inoculation—by Pitts 
Sanborn. 


The Dance, and Its Trend— 
by Troy Kinney. 









Music’s Financial Wizards, 
The Casadesus Collection 
of Ancient Instruments, 
and four other big features. 


A. Walter Kramer, J. Law- 
rence Erb, and other dis- 
tinguished contributors. 
a Year. 
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poser, although his orchestral works were more or less confined to the 
smaller forms and ballet. The Aubade is an early work and is written 
for three flutes, one oboe, two clarinets, one horn, one bassoon and 
harp. In form it is a playful, lively serenade, ““Aubade’’ meaning a 
morning serenade to be played in the open as opposed to “‘Serenade’”’ 


or evening music. 


Concerto for Viol and Orchestra, E minor - - Jules Conus 


(Born March 12, 1869, at Moscow) 


Conus is a name well known in the musical circles of Moscow. 
Three brothers bearing it—all educated at the Moscow Conservatory 
—have been influential either as composers or as instrumentalists. The 
best known of the family is George Conus, whose suite for orchestra, 
‘Child Life,’” and symphonic poem, “From the Realm of Illusion,”’ 
have been heard in the concert halls of other countries than Russia. 
Jules Conus studied the violin in the Moscow Conservatory with Jean 
Hrimaly, to whom his concerto is dedicated, and composition with 


Tschaikowsky. Tschaikowsky was on friendly terms with his pupil 
and with the two other members of the Conus family. He made a 
special journey to Moscow to hear the “‘Child Life’’ suite of George 
Conus, and he interested the Grand Duke Constantine in a successful 
attempt to obtain an annual pension of $600 for the composer. The 
youngest of the three brothers was Leo, a pianist, and to him Tschai- 


Announcing Two Concerts 
by the 


CALIFORNIA STRING QUARTET 


of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music 


Robert Pollak, first violin Michel Penha, ’cello 


William Wolski, second violin Romaine Verney, viola 
SOROSIS CLUB HALL —~ 536 SUTTER STREET 


Beethoven Memorial Concert 
Two Beethoven Quartets—C minor and E flat major 
Tribute to Beethoven by Ernest Bloch 


Monday Evening, March 14th 
8:20 P. M. 


Second Concert, Tuesday Evening, April 5th 


Mozart Quartet—C major 
Ernest Bloch, Quintet—Ada Clement, Pianist 
Season Tickets—-Two Concerts—Reserved Section, $2.50. 
Single Tickets—Reserved Section, $1.50. General Admission, $1.00. 


Note: An open rehearsal will be held the Saturday afternoon preceding each 
event at the San Francisco Conservatory, for Students of Music, who may secure 
tickets for twenty-five cents upon presentation of a card from their respective 
teachers. 


All tickets on sale now, Sherman, Clay & Co., and at the Conservatory. 
Concert Management, ALICE SECKELS. 
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kowsky entrusted the revision of the four-hand arrangement of the 
‘“Pathetic’’ Symphony. Jules Conus was at one time one of the violin- 
ists in Colonne’s orchestra in Paris, and also second violin in Brodsky’s 
quartet. He has written but little, the concerto for violin being his 
most important work. For a considerable time he taught the instru- 
ment in the Moscow Conservatory, in which institution he himself won 


as a student a gold medal for violin playing. 


The concerto is written in one movement, but with sections of 
varying tempo. It begins Allegro molto. Where the solo instrument 
enters, the tempo changes to Andante expressivo, the original move- 
ment gradually being resumed. There is a middle section which is 
Adagio, but the quick tempo returns after a cadenza for the solo 


instrument. 


Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade”’ = Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakow 
(Born March 18, 1844, at Tikhvin; died June 4, 1908, at Petrograd) 


This opulent, richly melodic and flamingly colored Oriental suite 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 
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is a daring and brilliant attempt to translate into music some of the 
tales told to Sultan Shahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade, in the 
‘Arabian Nights.’’ It will be remembered that these thousand-and- 
one tales, each taking one night to relate, were made so interesting by 
the Sultana that Shahriar spared her life, despite his oath to put to 
death each one of his wives after the first night. The stories chosen 
by the composer are the ones indicated above; a single theme, that of 
Scheherazade, which is mostly assigned to the solo violin and represents 


the Sultana in the narrative, links the four movements together. 


The first movement opens with a theme and accompanying figure 
suggesting the sea. Then follows the Scheherazade theme, introducing 
the story-teller. The elaboration of these themes, and an additional 
one which might be termed ‘““The Ship,” constitutes the contents of the 


movement. 


In the second movement, after the Scheherazade motive, the 
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bassoon over a drone bass begins the Kalendar Prince’s narrative, the 


same subject closing the movement. 


The third movement begins with a charming romanza, while the 
second theme, brought forth by the clarinet, is one of the most ingrati- 
ating in the whole work. A new episode presents the most bizarre 
effects, and is given an Oriental coloring by the fantastic use of the 


triangle, tambourine, cymbals and drum. 


The final movement opens with a suggestion of the original sea 
motive, followed by the Scheherazade motive, played by the solo 
violin, which then leads into the revels of the festival, beginning with 
a dance figure played by two flutes. This figure, together with themes 
from the earlier parts of the work, develops into a wild dance, which 


waxes more and more furious until at last the trombones thunder forth 
the sea motive in ominous tones. But that does not stop the merry- 
making and dancing, which continue until the vessel, storm driven, 
crashes on the magnetic rocks. When all is serene once more, the 
motive of Scheherazade again appears. The Sultana is ready to go 
on with another story, but the Sultan has relented his vow and all is 
peaceful. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
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One of the Oldest Banks in California, 
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Jdersonnel 


Che San Hrancisen Symphony Orchestra 


FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W: G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H. A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
rincipal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


"CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, W. 

Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 


BASSES 


Lahann, J. 
Principal 


Previati, L. J. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Guterson, A. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 


Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V: 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 

Fragale, F. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 
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ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
La Haye, E. B. 
Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F. N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
Attl, Kajetan 
Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 











Orthophonic Victor Records 


San Francisco § ymphony Orchestra 


SPANISH CAPRICE, by Rimsky- Korsakow, a new 
Orthophonic Victor record made by ALrrep Hertz 
and the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 


Parts I and II, 12-inch record, $2.00. 
Parts III and IV, 10-inch record, $1.50. 


“The record is very fine, and I know that lots of our 
friends will be very interested.”—ALFRED HERTz. 


Other VICTOR recordings by 


San Francisco’s Symphony Orchestra, 
under the baton of Mr. Hertz: 


CAPRICE VIENNOIS. . ; : Kriesler 
CopPELiA, Dance of the Automatons . P : Delibes 
SYLVIA, Valse Lento . : ; : : : Delibes 
SyLvIA, Pizzicato ; . Delibes 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part I : : Wagner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Prelude, Part II ; , Wagner 
TRISTAN AND IsoLpE, Love Death, PATELLS st. : : Wagner 
TRISTAN AND ISOLDE, Love Death, Part Il . : ; Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part I . : : : ’ Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part II . ‘ : : Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Prelude, Part III : 3 2 ; Wagner 
PaRSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part I . : Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell, Part II . Wagner 
PARSIFAL, Good Friday Spell. Part III : ; Wagner 
Fra DiAvoLo, Overture, Part I. Auber 
Fra DIAVOLO, Overture, Part II. ; ; } Auber 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part I : : : Massenet 
PHEDRE OVERTURE, Part II. : : ; Massenet 


We will gladly play these Hertz records for you 


Sherman, 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. ov 
Mission Street, near Twenty-first © 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 

Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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ELEVENTH PAIR 


LAST 
POPULAR CONCERT 


Curran Theatre 
Sunday, March 13, 2:45 P. M. 
Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 
. “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’”’ Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Nocturne 
Scherzo 
Wedding March 
. Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished”’ 
. Rondo Capriccioso, Violin and Orchestra 
MISHEL PIASTRO 
. Overture to ‘Der Freischutz’’ 
. Tristan’s Vision, ‘““Tristan and Isolde” 


Funeral March of a Marionette 


. Waltz, “On the Beautiful Blue Danube”’ 


LAST 


PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
Curran Theatre 


Friday, March 18, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 20, 2:45 P. M. 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 


(In observance of the 100th anniversary of Beethoven's 


death, March 20, 1827.) 


Symphony No. 4, in B flat 
| Adagio—Allegro vivace 
Adagio 
Allegro vivace—Un poco meno allegro 
Allegro ma non troppo 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro 
Finale: Allegro 





Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 
JOHN D. McKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 





EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


LAST OAKLAND CONCERT 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
Tuesday, March 15, 8:20 P. M. 


Soloist 


PHYLLIDA ASHLEY 


Pianist 


. BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 
Symphony No. 5 . 
Piano Concerto, G major 
Egmont Overture 


| Tickets, Sherman, Clay & Co., Oakland, Phone Lakeside 6700 
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Rudolph Reuter 


Hailed thruout the world musical as a 
truly accomplished and brilliant musi- 
cian, Rudolph Reuter has again and again 
won for himself the distinction of playing 
as soloist with the leading Symphony 
Orchestras of the country, playing this 
season for the sixth time with the great 


Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 


Here is another artist who entrusts the 
expression of his genius to the 


Mason & Hamlin Piano 


and who says: “The Mason & Hamlin 
is the crowning achievement of the piano 
builder. Itis capable of almost unfathom- 
able depth of tone quality, at the same 
time permitting the artist to whisper at 
will. In my opinion it is superior to all 
others.” 
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Che San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


ELEVENTH PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
658th and 659th Concerts 


CURRAN THEATRE 


Friday Afternoon, March 4, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, March 6, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: RUDOLPH REUTER, Pianist 


PROGRAMME 


MiSymphony! Ne. 1} Ciminowiis iittic!|o saree erin Brahms 
3 n poco sostenuto—Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio—Piu andante— 
Allegro non troppo ma con brio 


Intermission 


2. “Nights in the Gardens of Spain,’’ Symphonic 
Impressions for Piano and Orchestra................ de Falla 
(First time in San Francisco) 
In the Generalife 
Distant Dance— 
In the Gardens of the Sierra de Cordova 


Piano: RUDOLPH REUTER 
3. Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, D minor........ Rubinstein 
Moderato 
Moderato assai 
Allegro assai 


RUDOLPH REUTER 
(The Piano is a Mason & Hamlin) 
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CoLuMBIA FINE ART SERIES 
or Musica, Masterworks 


Latest Issues Now Avatlable 


Mozart: Symphony No. 35, in D 
Op. 385, Complete in 6 parts. 


$4.50 Set No. 42 
Mendelssohn: Trio in C Minor Saint-Saéns: Concerto in A Minor 
Op. 66, for Violin, Viola and Op. 33, for Violoncello and Or- 
Piano. Complete in 8 parts. chestra. Complete in 6 parts. 
$6.00 Set No. 43 $4.50 Set No. 44 


oe by new electrical process, manufactured 
\X. with the perfection of detail that has eliminated 
all extraneous noises from Columbia New Process 
Record surface, these new recordings of master com- 
positions maintain the high traditions which have made 
this distinguished series known as 


‘A RECORD LIBRARY OF THE WORLD’S GREAT MUSIC”’ 


The forty other album sets in the Columbia Master- 
works Series comprise symphonies, symphonic poems, 
orchestral suites, concertos, sonatas, and many of the 
greatest of chamber music compositions. All sets of 
five or more parts are enclosed in permanent art albums. 
Almost all are complete except for conventional repeats. 
For all detailed information see Columbia 1927 
Record Catalogue, Masterworks Section. 
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206 Powell St. San Francisco 
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Symphony No. 1, in C minor - - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 

Brahms was forty-three years old before he produced his first 
symphony and the work therefore represents his mind in its most 
vigorous maturity and shows to fullest advantage his noble gravity of 
style and fine musical technique. However, in 1855 Brahms wrote 
in a letter to Joachim: “‘] have been trying my hand at a symphony 
during the past summer, have even orchestrated the first movement, 
and have composed the second and third.’””’ The symphony was never 
completed, but the work was turned into a sonata for two pianos. 
Later the first two movements were used for the first and second 
movements of the D minor piano concerto and the third movement 
was turned into the “Behold all flesh’’> movement of the ““German 
Requiem.’ In biographies we find reference to the C minor sym- 
phony covering a period of almost fifteen years before its production, 
which took place November 4, 1876. 

During 1905 the New York ‘‘Tribune’’ carried an interesting 
article by Mr. Walter Damrosch regarding the first performance of 
the symphony in America: ‘““When word reached America in 1877 
that Brahms had completed and published his first symphony, the 
musical world here awaited its first production with keenest interest. 
Both Theodore Thomas and Dr. Leopold Damrosch were anxious to be 
the first to produce this monumental work, but Dr. Damrosch found to 
his dismay that Thomas had induced the local music dealer to promise 
the orchestral parts to him exclusively. Dr. Damrosch found he could 
obtain neither score nor parts, when a very musical lady, a pupil of 
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Dr. Damrosch, hearing of his predicament, surprised him with a full 
copy of the orchestral score. She had calmly gone to the music 
dealer without mentioning her purpose and had bought a copy in the 
usual way. The score was immediately torn into four parts and 
divided among as many copyists, who, working day and night on the 
orchestral parts, enabled Dr. Damrosch to perform the symphony a 
week ahead of his rival.” 


The following description is by Philip H. Goepp: 

“The opening Sostenuto is like a solemn prologue. Gathering 
masses move slowly down (in the wind) in doubled thirds, against a 
rising phrase of strings. Slowly the double pulse rouses the rhythmic 
motion. Hollow picking of strings and piping of wind are answered 
with an appealing strain. A big, conclusive sweep of descending 
chords leads to the first budding sign of main theme. When the 
Allegro theme is upon us with its force and motion, the new strain 
of violins, such is the maze of motives, is a mere counter-theme to the 
former phrases of slow-moving harmonies. For, with new vigor of 
motion, these surging chords are the real theme of Allegro as of 
Sostenuto and of a later phrase. Thus the sense of pressing onward, 
groping and struggling through heavy masses, first dimly, then with 
joyous hope, is the clear idea of this heroic symphony. Indeed, the 
Allegro theme seems to have less of melody than of spring of motion. 
Other earlier phrases appear, as of the picking strings, only they are 
transformed in strength and stride. The two elements that most 
impress us are the fullness of thought of the invocation, holding all 
the germs of the Allegro song, and then the mastering movement of 
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it all. In the second movement is the sure sign of great tonal poetry, 
an Andante melody, tranquil in pace and charged with deep feeling. 
An especial touch is the big sweep of cadence when we suddenly feel 
the first motive in lowest basses. Later, in a mood of the rhapsody, 
is a freer caroling song of the oboe, in fine contrast with the deeper 
vein of the main melody, that returns in the wood with a new tuneful 
counter-theme in the higher strings. The Adagio prelude of the last 
movement begins with a dim, passing of chords like clouds across the 
tonal horizon, all in the spirit of the first prologue. But now the 
harmonies of the woodwind are topped with a clear melodic idea in 
high strings, entirely new. This is the central element in the subtle 
design. Dangerous as is the injection of a meaning, there is probably 
nowhere in music a clearer suggestion of impending victory after 
groping and striving. The climax of this prelude is the famous 
passage where out of a mass of heaped and strained expectation there 
flashes, like a ray from heaven, amid softest hum of light wood and 
lowest brass and strings, a herald phrase in clear and passionate notes 
of the horn,—herald for the new serene song in first array of martial 
tones and step.”’ 


“Nights in the Gardens of Spain,” Symphonic Impressions for 
Piano and Orchestra - - - - Manuel de Falla 
(Born Nov. 23, 1876, at Cadiz; now living in Paris) 

De Falla began his studies at Cadiz under Alejandro Odero and 
Enrique Broca. He then removed to Madrid and studied composition 
with Felipe Pedrelli and piano with Jose Trago. In 1907 he went to 
Paris, where he was befriended by Debussy and Paul Dukas. He 
appeared as a pianist in Paris in 1910 and in London in 191]. With 
the outbreak of the war, de Falla returned to Spain, taking up his 
residence in Granada. 

The three movements of “‘Nights in the Gardens of Spain’” have 
been analyzed as follows by Mr. James G. Heller: 

“In the Generalife. The Generalife is one of the outlying build- 
ings in connection with the Alhambra,—and it is by far the most inter- 
esting and important of them. The villa dates from somewhere about 
the end of the thirteenth century, but it has undergone several restora- 
tions since that time. The gardens, however, which de Falla paints 
in this first movement, retain their original Moorish character; clipped 
hedges, grottos, fountains, avenues of cypresses, and all the rich, culti- 
vated beauty of the Alhambra itself. The movement is an impression, 
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Nocturne 
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M. MAURICE DUMESNIL 
(On Chopin’s own piano) 


5. Song of the Volga Boatmen.................... Russian Folk Song 
Audience and Orchestra 


Singing of Themes from the Symphony and 
‘“Scheherazade’’ 


6. Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade’”’ .......... Rimsky-Korsakow 
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a painting. In form it is a free fantasy upon a very simple theme, a 
wavering to and fro between two adjacent diatonic or chromatic notes. 
The opening consists of light, well-distributed chords, and the germinal 
melody in harps and violas rapidly bowed. Horns and second violins 
continue the song, the French horn yielding place to the English horn. 
A most expressive and melodious song is given to the ‘cellos, while 
the violins play a rising figure tremolo. Here the piano enters with a 
variant on the theme, doubled by the clarinet. For a while this con- 
tinues, richly and singingly. The orchestra takes the lead, and horns 
intone the motive shadowed forth against soft tremolo chords for 
strings. The woodwinds join the horns and lead to a more animated 
section in which the piano plays what will be recognized as a variant 
of the essential figure of the movement. The orchestra accents the 
rhythm with its interjections. With shifting of instrumentation this 
continues for some time. At last it dies away. The piano now 
launches upon a contrasting passage, the strings and woodwinds accom- 
panying with a dainty strumming of the rhythm. Louder and ruder 
grows the mood, until at last the full orchestra bursts out, only at once 
to sink again into repose. The piano carries on with a “‘flexible’ 
inversion of the main subject, against trills in the violins. Everything 
is approaching more and more closely to the germinal theme. A 
charming passage for piano, in which the melody — underlined by 
horn— is daintily set in the midst of ornamentation, leads to another 
orchestral outburst, now in major mode. This is succeeded by a 
tranquil section, strange far-off calls in horns and woodwinds, and the 
theme in light broken octaves in the piano. Now the trumpets sing 
the theme, while piano and harp sweep up and down, and strings trill. 
Horns sing in their turn. A new variant of the motive, for strings and 
woodwinds, serves as an introduction to a cadenza for piano. <A solo 
viola and a solo violin play the theme. The section has a free repeti- 
tion, in which the piano announces the subject, and the solo viola 
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answers. Soft cries in English horn and the high strings close the 
section, and bring us back to the mood of the beginning. In rapidly 
repeated notes the piano gives forth the theme, growing in power, and 
culminating in a climax largamente. Here, while the full orchestra 
holds its chord, the piano has long glissandi on the black notes. Frag- 
ments of the theme are heard. Tyranquilly the horn chants a version 
of the motto of the movement, and with soft chords it fades to its end. 


‘‘Distant Dance. The lower strings, a few of them, begin with 
a soft and very Spanish dance-rhythm. The theme of the movement 
appears in flute and English horns, its every contour Iberian. After 
an answer by the clarinet, the piano enters with more ornate embroid- 
ery upon the subject, to a sprightly accompaniment in high wood- 
winds and strings. The ‘cello steps forth to toe the dance, to which 
the piano responds with a brilliant run ending in a rapid variation on 
the theme, underlined by the clarinet. Livelier and freer the mood 
grows, until it leads to the contrasting middle section of the dance. In 
high strings and woodwinds, poco animato, the theme makes its bow 
within a narrow compass of tones as befits all these Oriental melodies. 
The piano, backed by the whole orchestra, gives it out with more 
powerful rhythm. Snatches of it sound in horns, then trumpets. Sud- 
denly soft, the piano plays alone an answer to this motive. And then, 
while the piano sways softly, the clarinet sings it. Everything is rising 
toward the heights, but the piano still shrills forth the theme, molto 
marcato. A complex passage follows, which serves as a transition 
to the return of the first section of the dance. The theme is in the 
trumpet, then in the piano, while the rest of the instruments play 
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descending chromatic chords over a pedal-point in double bassoon and 
kettledrums. Horns sound a mournful call upon the main subject, 
while the strings sing a significant accompanying figure. Now the 
bassoon has it, while the piano weaves an arabesque. English horn 
and oboe take it, and there are snatches of it in various instruments. 
Again the weird calls of the horns, and then the piano works up to a 
climax upon the more rapid figures that appeared in the low strings 
at first. After a diminuendo, celesta, flutes and piccolo have the 
strange call of the horns, — then trumpet and English horn, — the 
violins meanwhile hovering above, and the cymbal rumbling below. 
The piano enters with a rattling figure, which increases in volume, and 
leads without pause to the last movement. 


‘In the Gardens of the Sierra de Cordova. Full orchestra dances 
a brilliant and swinging measure, with much iteration. Then the 
strings alone have it in octaves. After a subsidence into an introduc- 
tory Spanish dance-figure, the piano gives its rendition of the opening 
motive. The passion rises, more and more instruments join in. With 
a change of harmony and a return to calmness the melody appears in 
violins and upper woodwinds. The trumpet answers with a more 
majestic variant of the theme. Strange fanfares in horns follow. This 
leads to a gypsy-fantasia for piano. Again the fanfares, and again 
the fantasia. A piano cadenza leads to a repetition of the horn fan- 
fare. Then strings take up the main theme, with strong rhythmic 
interjections by the woodwinds. At the top of the woodwinds the 
theme shrieks, with the piano rolling off runs. It bursts forth in the 
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full orchestra, as a modified repetition of the opening of the movement. 
Runs in piano and woodwinds lead to a new section, with a Habanera- 
like rhythm. Horns and strings begin the dance, and after a while the 
piano enters, stamping out the theme, to which the orchestra gives 
incisive reply. Solo measures for the piano follow, joining at last 
with strings and clarinets in a waltz melody of superlative loveliness. 
A slow introduction leads to the gypsy fantasia we have heard before. 
Upon the heels of a horn fanfare comes a melody of ample beauty, 
the waltz referred to above. Brasses and strings sway to and fro, and 
upon this theme the movement ends.’ 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in D minor - Anton Rubinstein 
(Born Nov. 28, 1829, at Vichvatinets; died Nov. 20, 1894, at Petrograd) 
Rubinstein, one of the most brilliant pianists of his time, strove 
to win a more lasting fame as a composer. While he was prolific and 
many of his works received great applause in their day, they did not 
survive the test of time, and it is a rare occurrence now to find one of 
the Rubinstein symphonies the one-time very popular “Ocean” 
Symphony, for example—on a concert programme. Of all his works, 
the D minor piano concerto finds its way most frequently into the con- 
cert hall today. Its brilliance and the opportunities it gives for vir- 
tuoso display in a great measure account for its life. The concerto 
is in three movements. The first, moderato, in the sonata form, is 
of serious character and contains a cadenza of great brilliance and 
technical display. The second movement is an appealing one and 
deeply impressive, while the final movement is a bright, spirited and 
elaborate rondo. 
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WAGNER PROGRAMME 


1. Prelude to “Parsifal” 


‘‘Parsifal”’ was written for the Bayreuth Theatre, where it was produced 
July 28, 1882. For twenty-one years it was played only at Bayreuth, but on 
December 24, 1903, it was produced in New York at the Metropolitan Opera 
House under the direction of Alfred Hertz. The prelude, which like all of 
Wagner's, is designed to lift the hearer into the particular atmosphere of the play, 
is built on the four themes which constitute the religious element of the drama. 


2. Overture to ““Tannhauser”’ 

This work opens with the “Pilgrim’s Chorus”, beginning softly and swell- 
ing into a mighty anthem in the brasses, against a weird counter-figure in the 
violins, which Wagner said was meant to symbolize “the pulse of life.” This is 
followed by the music of Venusberg, the subterranean abode of Venus, the god- 
dess of love. Then comes a sudden return of the solemn Pilgrim’s Chorus which 
again swells into a mighty paean of triumph and praise, bringing the overture to 
a thrilling close. 


3. Aria, “Hail, Hall of Song’, from “Tannhauser” 
FLORENCE AUSTRAL 

Tannhauser, having thrown off the spell cast over him by Venus, returns 
to his friends and agrees to take part in the singing tournament, the prize for 
which is to be the hand of Elizabeth. The second act of the opera takes place 
in the great hall of the Wartburg, the Hall of Song. Previous to the assembly, 
Elizabeth enters alone and in the noble song expresses her joy over the return of 
Tannhauser and his participation in the contest. 


4. Prelude to “Lohengrin” 

It was with this work that Wagner first used the overture to prepare the 
audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, so he deliberately here 
departed from the use of the orthodox form of overture, and in this Prelude tells 
us of the descent of the Holy Grail, as it was brought by the angels and delivered 
into the hands of the Holy Titurel, who built for its shrine the Castle of Mont- 
salvat. One writer has said that this Prelude is “‘a mighty web of sound woven 
on the single theme of the Holy Grail.” We hear the motive at first softly in 
the highest register of the divided violins; it is taken up by the deeper strings, 
and, gradually increasing in volume, it is finally loudly intoned by the trombones; 
then as silently the theme dies away with a long diminuendo to the high tones 
of the strings again. 


5. “Elsa’s Dream”’, from “Lohengrin” 
FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
This aria opens the second scene of the first act in which Elsa is summoned 
by the king to answer the charge of murdering her brother. Elsa describes a 
knight, who had appeared to her in a dream, and upon whom she calls to defend 
her cause in the ordeal of battle which the king ordains shall be the test of her 
guilt or innocence. 


6. “Ride of the Valkyries” from “The Valkyrie” 

The “Ride of the Valkyries” opens the third act of the opera. The 
scene is a rocky mountain-top, over which clouds are driven by the storm wind. 
Occasional flashes of lightning reveal other peaks in the far distance half hidden 
by the mists. The Valkyries—daughters of Wotan and Erda—trace over the rocks 
on their steeds. It is their mission to carry to Walhalla the dead bodies of 
heroes who have fallen in battle, there to become the protectors of the gods; and 
as the horses fly through the mists the forms of the slain warriors are to be seen 
hanging from their saddles. 





INTERMISSION 














WAGNER PROGRAMME 


7. Introduction to Act III, “The Mastersingers”” 


The prelude begins and closes with the expressive theme (in the ’cellos) 
intended to be typical of the emotions of Hans Sachs which, according to Wagner, 
expresses the bitter moan of the resigned man, who presents to the world a strong 
and serene countenance. Following this, the wind instruments bring forward a 
hymn-like motive which first had been introduced in the third scene of the 
second act. 


8. Siegfried’s Funeral Music from ‘The Dusk of the Gods” 


In “The Dusk of the Gods”, the final drama in Wagner's gigantic cycle, 
The Nibelungs’ Ring, Siegfried leaves his Valkyrie bride, Brunnhilde, on her 
flame-girt rock. In the action of the drama Siegfried is made to forget Brunnhilde 
by a magic potion, and at last is slain by the treacherous Hagen. The funeral 
music is the whole story of Siegfried’s life, told in the poignant language of 
the themes which have expressed his hopes, his triumphs and his love. 


9. Finale (Immolation Scene) from “The Dusk of the Gods” 


Brunnhilde, FLORENCE AUSTRAL 
In the finale, Brunnhilde is left with the body of the slain Siegfried. 
She bids the men raise high the funeral pyre on which she will follow him to 
death. She praises his clear honor: even in unconsciously betraying her for 


Gunther’s sake, he laid his sword between them as they slept. Then she calls 


-on Wotan, who doomed Siegfried to death seeking vainly to avert his own 


doom. The accursed ring of the Nibelungs, stolen from the Rhine maidens of . 
old, and later won by Siegfried, she gives back to its rightful owners. Then she 
bids Wotan’s ravens fly to Walhalla, summoning with them Loge, the fire god, 
for Siegfried’s funeral pyre shall sweep the heavens. Her horse is brought 
forth, Grane, the steed she rode in her brave Valkyrie days; she mounts him and 
rides into the flames. 

On account of the character and length of this program there will be positively no encores 


FLORENCE AUSTRAL RECITAL, EXPOSITION 
AUDITORIUM, NEXT FRIDAY EVE., MARCH 11 


SEASON TICKETS FOR NEXT YEAR’S AUDITORIUM SERIES 


Holders of season tickets for the series closing with tonight's 
concert who wish to renew their locations for next year should write 
their name and address on the back of stub provided for this purpose 
and hand to the door-man or leave at Symphony Box Office, Sherman, 
Clay & Co. Changes in location or requests for additional seats may 
be noted on the stub. To facilitate handling, persons desiring adjoining 
seats should place both seat stubs in one envelope. 
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be revised when you hear the new ORTHOPHONIC 
Victrola. It is as far beyond the former Victrola in trueness 
of tone, mellow timbre, volume and delightful presentation 
of your favorite artist as the former Victrola exceeded the 
old-time music box! The San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra’s records, by the new Orthophonic process, Alfred Hertz 
conducting, are equally amazing. 


Hear them at 
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PROGRAMME 


The audience is requested to refrain from applause 


1. Concerto Grosso, No. 12, m B minor - - - Handel 


(For two solo violins, solo cello, string orchestra and organ) 


Largo—Allegro 

Larghetto 

Largo—Allegro vivace 
Violins: Mishel Piastro, Lajos Fenster 
"Cello: Michel Penha 
Organ: Ernest Kubitschek 


This concerto, arranged by Sir Henry Wood, is the last of a 
group of twelve concertos for strings composed between September 
29 and October 30, 1739. It has been said that, so rapidly did 
Handel write, only one day was required for the composition of 
each. The Largo is in B minor, followed by a longer Allegro, with 
little change from the tonality. The brief Larghetto turns in 3-4 
time to E major, and is succeeded by an even shorter Largo in 
D major. This leads into the closing Allegro vivace, which returns 
to the original tonality. 


2. Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished” _~ - - - Schubert 


Allegro moderato 


Andante con moto 


Only the first two movements of Schubert's Eighth Symphony, 
universally known as the “Unfinished,” are complete. There are 
nine bars of a Scherzo, and with them the symphony stops; and yet 
among all the composer's works not one is more beautiful in ideas 
or perfect in form than this. No more of it has ever been found, 
and no one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. 
As would be expected from Schubert's sentimental temperament, 
his music is essentially is essentially lyric and found its most natural 
expression in the songs for single voice, of which he wrote over 
eight hundred in all. His symphonies have been characterized as 








‘expanded song, delightful, as songs are delightful, for their direct- 
ness of feeling, their beauty of detail, their warmth of color, and 
their sensuous charm.”’ Although the Unfinished Symphony was 
written in 1822, it was not produced until 1865, thirty-seven years 
after Schubert’s death. Since then it has become one of the most 
popular symphonic works in all musical literature. 


Andante from A minor Concerto, for Violin, ’Cello and 
Orchestra - - - - - - - Brahms 


MISHEL PIASTRO—MICHEL PENHA 


Brahms composed this concerto in Switzerland during the 
summer of 1887. Its first performance was at Cologne, October 
17, 1887, although it was given a private performance just after 
its completion. The Andante defies analysis, it being a piece of 
simple, pure beauty. In form it is in the familiar three-part style, 
the first and third consisting of the same material, with a contrasting 
section, or trio, for the middle section. 


“The Swan of Tuonela’’ - - - - - Sibelius 


(Solo English horn, V. Schipilliti) 


A note on the score of this piece sets forth the significance of 
the music thus: “Tuonela, the Kingdom of Death, the Hades of 
Finnish mythology, is surrounded by a broad river of black water 
and rapid current, in which the Swan of Tuonela glides in majestic 
fashion and sings.’’ Rosa Newmarch, in her book, ‘Jean Sibelius: 
A Finnish Composer,” has described the composition as follows: 


‘The majestic, but intensely sad, swan-melody is heard as a 
solo for English horn, accompanied at first by muted strings and 
the soft roll of drums. Now and then this melody is answered by 
a phrase given to first violoncello or viola, which might be inter- 
preted as the farewell sigh of some soul passing to Tuonela. For 
many bars the brass is silent, until suddenly the first horn (muted) 
echoes a few notes of the swan-melody with the most poignant 
effect. Gradually the music works up to a great climax, followed 
by a treble pianissimo, the strings playing with the back of the bow. 
To this accompaniment, which suggests the faint flapping of wings, 
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the swan’s final phrases are sung. The strings return to the natural 
bowing and the work ends in one of the characteristic, sighing 
phrases for ‘cello.”’ 


Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Preludes” = - : - “ Liszt 


This work has a preface by the composer, who refers in a foot- 
note to the Meditations Poetiques of Lamartine: 


‘What else is our life than a series of preludes to that unknown 
song of which the first solemn note is struck by death? Love is 
the morning glow of every heart; but in what human career have 
not the first ecstasies of bliss been broken by the storm, whose cruel 


_ breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the sacred shrine with the 


bolt of lightning? And what soul, sorely wounded, does not, 
emerging from the tempest, seek to indulge its memories in the 
calm of country life? Nevertheless, man will not resign himself 
for long to the soothing charm of quiet nature, and when the 
trumpet sounds the signal of alarm, he runs to the perilous post, 
whatever be the cause that calls him to the ranks of war—that he 
may find in combat the full consciousness of himself and the com- 
mand of all his powers.” 
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LAST 


Pair of Symphony Concerts 


Curran Theatre 


Friday, March 18, 3:00 P. M. 
Sunday, March 20, 2:45 P. M. 


BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 


(In observance of the 100th anniversary of Beethoven's 


death, March 20, 1827.) 


Symphony No. 4, in B flat 
Adagio—Allegro vivace 
Adagio 
Allegro vivace—Un poco meno allegro 


Allegro ma non troppo 


Symphony No. 5, in. C minor 
Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro 
Finale: Allegro 
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Founded December 20, 1909 Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


. JOHN D. MCKEE, President 
J. B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 
HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. Telephone Garfield 2819 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


LAST OAKLAND CONCERT 
AUDITORIUM THEATRE 
Tuesday, March 15, 8:20 P. M. 


wow 


Soloist 


PHYLLIDA ASHLEY 


Pianist 
BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 
Symphony No. 5 


Piano Concerto, G major 
Egmont Overture 


- Tickets, Sherman, Clay & Co., Oakland, Phone Lakeside 6700 
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ROLAND HAYES 


Fame has crowned the genius of this notable artist— 
thousands pay tribute to the power and feeling of a 
superb voice ! 

And the power and feeling of the 
sonorous Mason & Hamlin Piano 
always accentuates the performance 
of this artist. Roland Hayes uses 
exclusively the 


#flason & Hamlin 


PAINS _ 
Hear this piano in our warerooms — you will un- | 
derstand why it is the choice of the world’s foremost 


artists / 





Wiley Bg Allen © 


135 Kearny St ltl i 1323 Washington St. 
San Francisco Ti Oakland 


In recital Sunday Eve., March 20th, Columbia Theatre | 





The San Franciseo Sumphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 


1926—Season—1927 


LAST 


POPULAR CONCERT 
663d Concert 


CURRAN THEATRE 
Sunday Afternoon, March 13, 2:45 o’clock 


Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 


PROGRAMME 


|. Selections from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ 
Mendelssohn 
Overture 
Scherzo 
Nocturne 


Wedding March 


2. Symphony in B minor, ‘“‘Unfinished’”’ Schubert 
llegro moderato 
Andante con moto 


3. Introduction and Rondo Capriccioso Saint-Saens 


Violin Solo; MISHEL PIASTRO 


Intermission 
4. Overture to ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ 


Boccherini 


Gounod 


Johann Strauss 
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Columbia Masterworks Series 


SPECIAL ISSUES FOR 


Beethoven Centennial Week 
MARCH 20-26, 1927 


Sponsored by the Columbia Phonograph Company 


HE special Columbia Masterworks Series releases for the week 
_of the Beethoven Centennial observance bring the Columbia 
Phonograph Company and the American musical public still closer 
together. Designed primarily as a tribute to one of the world’s 
supreme geniuses, this remarkable list of additions (all Beethoven's 
works) makes available in the “Record Library of the World’s Great 
Music” over sixty of the most important symphonic and chamber 
music compositions of the classic and modern masters. 





All of the Beethoven works newly recorded by electrical process are 
complete. All are in permanent art albums. 


The list will include all of the nine Symphonies, the Moonlight, 
Kreutzer, Pathetique and Appassionata Sonatas, the “Archduke” Trio, 
the Rasoumowsky Quartets, three Quartets from 

Op. 18, Quartet, Op. 95, and the last Quartet, Op. 13). 


No such record list has ever before appeared at one time. 


Watch this space for further announcement. 


For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. San Francisco 
@ 
5 Columbia 
—-a ‘ 
DS 
Made the New Way ~ Electrically 


NEW PROCESS RECOR 
Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Sctatch 
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Selections from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream’’ - - 
- 7 . - - - Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(Born Feb. 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died Nov. 4, 1847, at Leipzig) 

When Mendelssohn was about eighteen years of age, he read 
Shakespeare's ‘A Midsummer Night's Dream,’’ from which he received 
the inspiration to write an overture for the play. Although he had 
been a prolific composer since he was twelve, this overture marked his 
definite arrival at artistic maturity. Fifteen years later he was re- 
quested by the King of Prussia to write incidental music for a special 
production of the play, and Mendelssohn produced twelve numbers, 
also using the overture. 


The overture opens with four prolonged chords for the wood- 
winds, followed immediately by the dainty “‘fairy music,’ which con- 
stitutes the principal theme——announced by the divided violins, the 
violas contributing occasional pizzicato tones. After a prolonged 
development of this theme and its tributary material, the melodious 
second theme appears, being announced by the woodwinds and then 
taken up by the strings and gradually expanding into broader instru- 
mentation. As the movement proceeds, several picturesque features 
come into notice—the “Bergomask Dance’’ from the fifth act of the 
play, the comical braying of the donkey, and a figure which Men- 
delssohn called his “Schoenhauser fly’’—a rapidly descending scale- 
passage for the ‘cellos (each tone quickly repeated), suggested by the 
buzzing of a large fly in the Schoenhauser garden. The development 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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proper—drawn mainly from the first theme—is followed by the ortho- 
dox recapitulation of the first part, and, after a short coda, the overture 
closes with four sustained chords like those with which it began. 


Symphony in B minor, ‘‘Unfinished’’ - - Franz Schubert 
(Born Jan. 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died Nov. 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


Only the first two movements of Schubert’s Eighth Symphony, 
universally known as the “Unfinished,”’ are complete. There are nine 
bars of a Scherzo, and with them the symphony stops; and yet among 
all the composer’s works not one is more beautiful in ideas or perfect 
in form than this. No more of it has ever been found, and no one 
knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. As would be 
expected from Schubert's sentimental temperament, his music is essen- 
tially lyric and found its most natural expression in the songs for single 
voices, of which he wrote over eight hundred. His symphonies have 


been characterized as ‘expanded song, delightful, as songs are delight- 


ful, for their directness of feeling, their beauty of detail, their warmth 
of color, and their sensuous charm.’’ Although the Unfinished Sym- 
phony was written in 1822, it was not produced until 1865, thirty- 
seven years after the composer's death. Since then it has become one 
of the most popular works in all musical literature. 

The symphony opens with a melody in the ’cellos and basses, an 





Elwyn Artist Series Presents 


ROLAND 
HAYES 


Tenor 


COLUMBIA THEATRE 
Eddy Street, near Mason 


Sunday Evening, March 20 
8:30 o’clock 





| Tickets: $3.30, $2.20, $1.10 
° Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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impressive foreshadowing of the yearning theme which the clarinet 
and oboe then announce with a whispering flow of string accompani- 
ment. After an episode of appealing modulatory phrases, there is a 
full close in B minor followed by three transitional sustained chords in 
bassoon and horns, which melt into G major as the ’cellos sing one of 
the most beautifully lyric themes ever conceived. Its repetition by 
the violins is interrupted by a chord of portentous warning. There is 
then a reminiscent repetition of the motives of the second theme in the 
bass. After the more vigorous harmony of full orchestra chords, 
canonical treatment of the second theme in beautifully melting chords 
in woodwind closes the section. The development period opens with 
a passage that has few equals for profound expressiveness and thrilling 
mysticism. After a recurrence of the introductory measures of the 
movement in ‘cellos and basses, the harmony moves to a C major 
chord and the same theme is repeated in canonical form between the 
violins, bassoons and violas, the ‘cellos and basses furnishing a back- 
ground of ominous tremolo. The melody then rises higher and higher 
over harmonies of passionate appeal and a climax is reached in the 
despairing cry of the violins over a minor ninth harmony. The passage 
in its musical content and orchestral color is profoundly moving, and 
on hearing it, we may well join in Beethoven's dictum that “‘truly 
Schubert had the divine spark.’’ The remaining measures of the 
short working-out consist of dramatic outbursts of ful] harmony in the 
orchestra, punctuated with fragments of thematic statement in simple 
form. The recapitulation is normal in its regularity, and is concluded 
by the short coda built on the introduction theme and here charged 
with a feeling of inexorable fatality. 


A tone of sad resignation pervades the first part of the Andante. 
A naive phrase in the strings appears after the introductory chords in 
the bassoon and horns. A second time announced, it has a cadence 
the material of which becomes an important factor of the movement's 
development. A second theme is then sung by all the wind instru- 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semt-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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The City of San Francisco 


and 


Musical Association of San Francisco 


Announce 


pea 


Gala Performance of the Famous 


BEETHOVEN 


NINTH (CHORAL) SYMPHONY 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
Saturday, April 2, 8:20 P. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Augmented to 100 


SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL CHORUS 
400 Voices 


- Soloists 
Harriet van Emden, Soprano Vernice Brand, Contralto 


Lambert Murphy, Tenor Herbert Gould, Bass 


San Francisco's official observance of the 

Beethoven Centenary, which is being cele- 

brated this year throughout the musical 
world. 





Reserved Seats, 50c to $2.50 
Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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ments with a strongly marked counterpoint in unison by the strings 
staccato. The confident but restrained joy of this phrase is in marked 
contrast to the preceding section. A middle section of the movement 
commences with a melody in the clarinet with a syncopated string 
accompaniment. This is repeated in the oboe and terminates the 
second time in a phrase of the most graceful line answered by the oboe 
and flute. Then there follows a tutti of resolute feeling, after which 
motives of the last theme are slightly developed. The movement ends 
with a recapitulation of all the sections in their original order and form. 


Rondo Capriccioso, for Violin’ - - - Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born Oct. 9, 1835, at Paris; died Dec. 16, 1921, at Algiers) 


The first important work for violin and orchestra to be written 
by Saint-Saens was his Concerto No. | in A major. The work had 
several performances, but the composer decided to revise it. The 
first movement he used for a Concertpiece in A major, while the second 
and third movements were given the title of Introduction and Rondo 
Capriccioso. The Rondo is a bravura piece, developing the whole 
virtuoso equipment in a most attractive form. The music has a decided 
Spanish character, being an idealization of the popular Spanish dance, 
the Fandango, and its capricious rhythm is irresistible. 


Overture to “‘Der Freischutz’’ . “ Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born Dec. 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


The story of the opera “Der Freischutz”’ is founded on a tradition 


Announcing Two Concerts 
by the 


CALIFORNIA STRING QUARTET 


of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music 


Robert Pollak, first violin Michel Penha, ’cello 


William Wolski, second violin Romaine Verney, viola 
SOROSIS CLUB HALL — 536 SUTTER STREET 


Beethoven Memorial Concert 
Two Beethoven Quartets—C minor and E flat major 
Tribute to Beethoven by Ernest Bloch 


Monday Evening, March 14th 
8:20 P. M. 


Second Concert, Tuesday Evening, April 5th 


Mozart Quartet—C major 
Ernest Bloch, Quintet—Ada Clement, Pianist 


Season Tickets—-Two Concerts—Reserved Section, $2.50. 
Single Tickets—Reserved Section, $1.50. General Admission, $1.00. 


Note: An open rehearsal will be held the Saturday afternoon preceding each 
event at the San Francisco Conservatory, for Students of Music, who may secure 
tickets for twenty-five cents upon presentation of a card from their respective 
teachers. 


All tickets on sale now, Sherman, Clay & Co., and at the Conservatory. 
Concert Management, ALICE SECKELS. 
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among hunters that whoever chooses to seek the aid of Zamiel, the 
demon huntsman, might, by selling his soul to him, receive seven magic 
bullets which would hit the desired mark with unerring accuracy. If 
he succeeded in gaining another victim for Zamiel, his own time of 
life would be extended; but if he failed in this, his life was forfeited 
with the use of the seventh bullet. It is a kind of distinction of the 
‘“Freischutz’’ Overture that it gives a most vivid sense of the whole 
spirit and of the very events of the opera, without a loss of musical 
unity. It seems not to give a mere taste of contrasted melodies— 
rather to mirror in pure, instrumental play, the whole struggle of 
the opposing elements or motives. The minor episode, with ragged 
rhythm, after the aria of the beginning, in the opera accompanies the 
appearance of Zamiel in the first act, in the midst of the hero’s despair. 
Then we have a glimpse of the horrors at midnight in the Wolf's Glen, 
where the magic bullets are cast in a storm of thunder, lightning and 
hail. White flames are starting from the earth and the cries of the 
Wild Hunt are heard all about. The joyful strains that interrupt the 
storm and end the whole are from the ending of the famous aria of 
Agathe and from the final chorus that hails the pardon of Rudolph 
and the happiness of the lovers. 


Tristan’s Vision, from ‘“Tristan and Isolde” - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died Feb. 13, 1883, at Venice) 


In the second act of the drama the love of Tristan and Isolde has 
been disclosed by the traitorous Melot to King Mark, Isolde’s husband; 


KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Using Lyon & Healy Harps, The World’s Standard 
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52 Rue du Faubourg—Montmartre 
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and Melot, whose hatred of. Tristan has not been satisfied with the 
betrayal of his former friend, has fought and wounded him. Kurvenall, 
the faithful servant of Tristan, has taken his master to his old castle 
on the coast of Brittany. It is in the garden upon which the third and 
last act of Wagner’s opera opens. ‘Tristan lies on a couch, the flame 
of life burning dimly, and through his fevered brain passes visions of 
his past life—his unhappy youth, his voyage to Ireland, the meeting 
with Isolde, and the drinking of the love-potion. 


Menuet - eae ech - - - - Luigi Boccherini 
(Born Feb. 19, 1743, at Lucca; died May 28, 1805, at Madrid) 


Boccherini is a unique figure among the many Italian composers 
of his time in that he devoted himself almost wholly to instrumental 
music instead of to the opera, which latter has always been the par- 
ticular ideal of his nation. The piece played today is in the graceful 
and stately form of dance which prevailed about two hundred years 
ago, and the name always recalls a scene in a royal ballroom, powdered 
wigs, and lace-fringed sleeves. The name Menuet is derived from the 
French “‘menu’’ (small), and refers to the short, dainty steps of the 
dancers. 


Funeral March of a Marionette’ - - Charles Francois Gounod 
(Born June 17, 1818, at Paris; died there Oct. 17, 1893) 
The great French opera composer, Charles Francois Gounod, 


Rose Florence 


DJINGER AND. TEACHER 


BEL CANTO STUDIO 


683 Sutter Street Telephone: Franklin 6472 
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once started to compose a burlesque suite, but the ‘Funeral March of 
a Marionette’ is the only number which was ever completed. The 
march tells the story of a band of marionettes, who are carrying to the 
grave the body of one of their companions who has been killed in a 
duel. As the procession proceeds, the various members of the com- 
pany reflect sadly on the merits and talents of their departed brother. 
It is a very warm day and some of the troupe stop at a wayside inn for 
refreshments, forgetting how quickly the time is passing. “Why, the 
procession must be nearly at the grave!’ They hasten to rejoin their 
friends, and reach the gates of the cemetery in time to enter with the 
dignified procession. 


Waltz, ‘“‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube” - - Johann Strauss 


(Born Oct. 25, 1825, at Vienna; died there June 3, 1899) 


The composer of this famous waltz is in a class by himself with 
his nearest relatives as his only rivals. He is the genius of a famous 
musical family. His works in dance form are very numerous, his 
waltzes alone reaching the number of one hundred and fifty-two, but 
the one played today is undoubtedly the most celebrated. Curiously 
enough, it was not a success at first, written as a chorus. In instru- 
mental form, however, its success was instantaneous. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO BANK 
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Che San Francisean Symphony Orchestra 


; FIRST VIOLINS 
Piastro, Mishel 


Concert Master and 
Assistant Conductor 


Fenster, Lajos 


Assistant Concert Master 


Bolotine, L. 


Assistant Concert Master 


Meriz, E. 
Gluschkin, M. 
Jensen, T. 
Gordohn, R. 
Baraniecki, A. 
Brodetzky, J. 
Mortensen, M. 
Koenig, H. 
See, Orley 
Heyes, A. E. 
Pasmore, M. 
Atkinson, H. 
Ruiz, R. 


SECOND VIOLINS 

Koharich, J. 

Principal 
Callinan, W. G. 
Amsterdam, M. 
Paterson, J. A. 
Gough, W. 
Gold, J. 
Simonsen, F. 
Dunn, H. A. 
Purt, B. 
Douglas, M. 
Hoffman, H. H. 
Dabelow, W. 


VIOLAS 


Verney, Romain 
Principal 


Hahl, E. 

Baker, F. A. 
Wismer, H. 
Weiler, E. 
Lichtenstein, V. 
Patchook, S. 
Dierich, F. 
Kolb, R. 

Lewis, A. 


*CELLOS 


Penha, Michel 
Principal 


Dehe, W. 

Kirs, R. 
Villalpando, W. 
Reinberg, H. 
Pasmore, D. 
Hranek, C. 
Gough, Flori 


BASSES 


Lahann, J. 
Principal 


Previati, L. J. 
Schmidt, R. E. 
Bell, W. 
Storch, A. E. 
Cassetta, L. R. 
Guterson, A. 


FLUTES 


Linden, Anthony 
Newbauer, Louis 
Oesterreicher, Walter 

Orchestral Manager 
Benkman, H. 


PICCOLO 
Oesterreicher, Walter 


OBOES 
Addimando, C. 
Dupuis, A. 
Schipilliti, V. 


ENGLISH HORN 
Schipilliti, V. 


CLARINETS 
Randall, H. B. 
Zannini, N. 


Fragale, F. 


BASS CLARINET 
Fragale, F. 
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ALFRED HERTZ, CONDUCTOR 


BASSOONS 
Kubitschek, E. 
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Hranek, C. 


CONTRA BASSOON 
Kolb, R. 


HORNS 
Hornig, W. 
Roth, P. 
Huske, F. E. 
Rocco, R. 


TRUMPETS 
Drucker, V. 
Arriola, A. 
Kegel, Otto 
Kress, V. 


TROMBONES 
Tait, F. W. 
Clark, O. E. 
Bassett, F.N. 


TUBA 
Murray, R. 


HARP 
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Schipilliti, Annette 


TYMPANI 
Wagner, R. E. 


PERCUSSION 
Vendt, Jr., A. 
Salinger, M. A. 
Kundy, E. 


PIANO and CELESTA 
Tibbitts, J. P. 


LIBRARIAN 
Kegel, Otto 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 














TEINWAY! Piano reputation 1s not built 
in a day. It is not built in a decade. It 1s 
the product of the steadfast efforts of gen-. 
erations. Such is the nature of the Stein- 
way’s reputation. And that reputation has 
not dimmed, but indeed has been enhanced, 
with each passing year. 


The cherished name Steinway appears on ten different sizes 
_ and styles of instruments. 

Two of these are Uprights. Five are Grands. And three 
more ate Duo-Art Steinway Grands, instruments that not 
only respond to your fingers, but also play the master-made 
rolls of the supreme pianists of our age. 

Your present piano will be taken in liberal exchange. Very 
convenient terms will be arranged on the balance if you so 


desire. 


Sherman, |@lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., San Francisco 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED HERTZ, 


CONDUCTOR 


1926——-OAKLAND SERIES—1927 


TUESDAY, MARCH FIFTEENTH, 8:20 P. M. 
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SOLOIST: PHYLLIDA ASHLEY, p1anist 
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BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 


In observance of the 100th Anniversary 
of Beethoven’s Death, 
March 20, 1827 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor 

Allegro con brio 

Andante con moto 

Scherzo: Allegro— 

Finale: Allegro 

The C minor Symphony is probably the best-known and 
most admired of the immortal nine, perhaps because it is 
the most human in its qualities. In the Fifth, as in the 
Third Symphony, we find that concentration of thought 
and labor which makes these two musical poems so all- 
powerful and overwhelming in their effect. It is not 
marked by a spontaneous flow of musical phrases lightly 
strung together, or by mere toying with musical forms; but 
each motive represents a concentrated essence of thought 
which, once heard, makes an indelible impression, and 
apparently admits of no change. 

The first movement is a wonderful example of thematic 
invention. Beethoven spoke of the opening subject as “Fate 
knocking at the door.” It consists of three powerful 
repeated notes followed by a drop of a third. The working 
out is intensely dramatic: As for the slow movement, noth- 
ing lovelier was ever created. It is a set of variations of 
incomparable grace and delicacy. The Scherzo is gigantic 
with much development of the two themes. The second part 
of the trio has a famous passage for the double basses and 
presents the amusing incident of two ineffectual attempts to 
start the theme—the third time being successful. Instead of 
being detached as usual, the Scherzo leads without pause 
into the fourth movement, which is reached through a heavy 
crescendo. The scoring is now enriched through the addi- 
tion of three trombones, contra-bassoon and piccolo, and 
thus re-enforced the entire orchestra bursts forth into an 
exultant, triumphant song of joy and victory. 


Concerto for Piano and Orchestra, in G major 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto— 
Rondo: Vivace 


PHYLLIDA ASHLEY 
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BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 


This concerto was completed in 1806 and first performed 
in March of the following year. It was then practically 
forgotten until Mendelssohn resurrected and performed it in 
1836; since then it has occupied a prominent place in the 
field of piano music. The first movement begins with the 
statement by the piano of a choral-like theme, a melody of 
noble simplicity, followed by development by the orchestra 
and piano, with a cadenza toward the close of the move- 
ment. The second movement is one of the most beautiful 
and inspired efforts of Beethoven. It is a kind of contrast- 
ing dialogue between the strings of the orchestra (no other 
instruments are used in this movement) and the solo piano. 
The strings present their phrases sharply, while the piano 
answers in a soft, singing and expressive manner. From 
this the music leads without pause into the last movement, 
which is in the Rondo form. The orchestra states the first 
theme, which the piano repeats in brilliant fashion. The 
piano then brings forth the second theme and the usual 
development is worked out. 


“Egmont” Overture, Opus 84 


The music to “Egmont” was composed during the winter 
of 1810-11 and performed on the following May 24. It was 
a time when Beethoven was strongly under the influence of 
Goethe. In the spirit of Goethe’s drama, the overture is 
charged with an air of sombre fate and heroic resolution. 
softened with touches of romance. We recall the secret love 
scenes with Clarchen under the overhanging shadow of 
Egmont’s doom. The “Egmont” Overture is another 
instance, like the Eroica symphony in which the outer 
tragedy of the subject is overborne by a_ climax of 
triumphant joy. 


The solemn Scstenuto of the beginning leads into the 
Allegro by a figure of the strings not unlike the famous 
phrase in the Leonore No. 3. The melody sings first in the 
’cellos, rising to a great height. A strain of romance con- 
stantly interweaves with the heroic. The fateful legend of 
the beginning returns, but the somber melancholy is slowly 
overborne. A climax of the heroic theme leads, allegro con 


brio, to a paean of triumph. 
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Gir your children an Ortho- 
phonic “Uiétrola. It will give 
you the means of safeguard- 
ing and developing their mus- 
ical tastes. You can choose 
their musical library as you 
choose their books. 


There is nothing else just like the 
Orthophonic Victrola. It is a new inven- 
tion, made exclusively by the Victor | 
Talking Machine Company. See it and 
hear it at this store. We have just received 
a shipment of the $160 model, shown 
above. It is sold on convenient terms. 


Sherman @tay & Co. 


Oakland — Fourteenth and Clay Streets 
Fruitvale — 3420 East Fourteenth Street 
Berkeley-- Telegraph and Channing Way 
San Francisco—Kearny and Sutter Streets 
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sma 1926 1927 Sila 
Sixteenth Season 


_ ALFRED ee CONDUCTOR 






The City of San Francisco 
and 


_ Musical Association of San Francisco 


Announce 


Gala Performance of the Famous 


BEETHOVEN 


NINTH (CHORAL) SYMPHONY 


Alfred Hertz, Conductor 


EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
Saturday, April 2, 8:20 P. M. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Augmented to 100 


SAN FRANCISCO MUNICIPAL CHORUS 
400 Voices 


Soloists 
Harriet van Emden, Soprano Vernice Brand, Contralto 


Lambert Murphy, Tenor Herbert Gould, Bass 


San Francisco’s official observance of the 

Beethoven Centenary, which is being cele- 

brated this year throughout the musical 
world 


Reserved Seats, 50c to $2.50 
Now on Sale, Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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Musical Association of San Francisco 


Founded December 20, 1909 


Incorporated February 3, 1910 


OFFICERS 


| JOHN D. MCKEE, President 
J.B. LEVISON, Vice-President WALTER S. MARTIN, Treasurer 


A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


457 Phelan Building, San Francisco 
A. W. WIDENHAM, Secretary-Manager 


HOWARD G. HANVEY, Press Representative 


Hours 10 to 12 A. M., 2 to 4 P. M. 


Telephone Garfield 2819 





IMPORTANT—SUBSCRIBER PLEASE INDICATE CLASSIFICATION BY MARK 
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BRAILOWSKY 


of March 3rd 


made history” all x: 
Redfern Mason fittingly conjoined! 





Never were artist and the in- 


strument of his choice more 


This master pianist is cele- 
brated because of a genius 


that makes “the melody. sing.” 


And the piano—the Mason 
& Hamlin—different from 
other pianos because of a 
timbre and a resonance that 
carry the singing quality of 


the human voice. 


lags pedi Wiley Bg Allen @. 


Monday evening, me ce 
March as Scottie = 83? ERE Oo REET Tir | 


SAN FRANCISCO 
Rite Auditorium. 


MASON & HAMLIN PIANO 






1323 WASHINGTON Sr. 
OAKLAND 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 







1926—Season—1927 


LAST 


PAIR OF SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
665th and 666th Concerts 







CURRAN THEATRE 






Friday Afternoon, March 18, 3:00 o’clock 
Sunday Afternoon, March 20, 2:45 o’clock 







BEETHOVEN PROGRAMME 






(In observance of the 100th anniversary of Beethoven's 


death, March 20, 1827.) 









Symphony No. 4, in B flat 
Adagio—Allegro vivace 
Adagio 


Allegro vivace—Un poco meno allegro 







Allegro ma non troppo 







Intermission 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor 






Allegro con brio 






Andante con moto 






Scherzo: Allegro— 
Finale: Allegro 







IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT, PAGE 438 
1927-1928 TICKET ORDER.BLANK, PAGE 439 
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Columbia Masterworks Series 


SPECIAL ISSUES FOR 






Beethoven Centennial Week 
MARCH 20-26, 1927 






Sponsored by the Columbia Phonograph Company 






HE special Columbia Masterworks Series releases for the week 

- of the Beethoven Centennial observance bring the Columbia 
Phonograph Company and the American musical public still closer 
together. Designed primarily as a tribute to one of the world’s 
supreme geniuses, this remarkable list of additions (all Beethoven's 
works) makes available in the “Record Library of the World’s Great 
Music” over sixty of the most important symphonic and chamber 
music compositions of the classic and modern masters. 









All of the Beethoven works newly recorded by electrical process are 
complete. All are in permanent art albums. 





The list will include. all of the nine Symphonies, the Moonlight, 
Kreutzer, Pathetique and Appassionata Sonatas, the “Archduke” Trio, 
the Rasoumowsky Quartets, three Quartets from 










Op. 18, Quartet, Op. 95, and the last Quartet, Op. 135. 


No such record list has ever before appeared at one time. 






Watch this space for further announcement. 







For Sale by 


QUARG MUSIC COMPANY 


206 Powell St. San Francisco 


#6 Columbia @ 


EW PROCESS RECORDS 


act B the New Way ~ Etecitricahly 
_ Viva-tonal Recording ~ The Records without Scratch 
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Symphony No. 4, in B flat 
The manuscript of the B flat Symphony bears the date 1806, 


and it seems to have been first performed in March of the following 
year, although it was not published until 1809. According to Bee- 
thoven’s notebooks, he was making sketches for what was to have been 
his fourth symphony—the one in C minor—during 1805. Then, for 
some reason—probably to concentrate his efforts on ‘“‘Fidelio’’°—he 
laid this work aside. ‘‘Fidelio’’ was produced November 20, 1805, 

' and after three unsuccessful performances it was withdrawn by 

, Beethoven himself for revision. The failure of his one opera was a 
hard blow to Beethoven and this very likely was the reason for his 
writing the gay and charmingly spontaneous B flat Symphony in sharp 
contrast to both “‘Fidelio’’ and the C minor Symphony. At any rate, 
the B flat Symphony was published as the Fourth, while the C minor 
appeared as the Fifth. 


The first movement opens with an introduction based on a 
pizzicato B flat in the strings, thrice repeated. Then begins the main 


body of the movement, the first theme being a staccato passage. This 


Established 1852 


QUALITY 
PRESTIGE 
SERVICE 


=) 


SHREVE & COMPANY 


Jewelers and Silversmiths 


Post STREET AT GRANT AVENUE 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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figure is maintained throughout the section, even the bassoon taking 
it up, and after a series.of tumbling, hurrying syncopations, the second 
theme comes in, a colloquy among the bassoons, oboes and flutes. 
After the repetition there is a brilliant working-out section, culminating 
in a long drum roll on B flat, eighteen bars very soft and eight working 
up to fortissimo,' beneath the opening theme, and finally a short and 
spirited coda. The second movement is essentially lyric. After a 
brief introductory figure in the violins; which serves as a sort of refrain 
throughout the movement, the first theme enters in the violins. The 
melody of the second subject is introduced by the clarinet, and is 
carried on by the bassoons, echoed by the horns. Out of these two 
themes the rest of the movement is constructed with a consummate 
skill which never permits technical ingenuity to interfere with the lyric 
flow of the music. Although the third movement is labeled minuet, 
it is a genuine scherzo in its variety and its vitality. The first theme, 
with its restless changes of rhythm and key, is introduced in the violins. 
The trio is twice given, and the minuet repeated each time; at the very 
end there are three interpolated bars in which, to quote Schumann, the 


horns “have just one more question to ask.”’ The fourth movement 


Elwyn Artist Series Presents 


ROLAND 
HAYES 


Tenor 


WED. EVE., APRIL 6 
SCOTTISH RITE HALL 


SUNDAY EVE., APRIL 10 
CURRAN THEATRE 


[= Tickets: $3.30, $2.20, $1.10 
= Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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To the Members of the 
MUSICAL ASSOCIATION OF SAN FRANCISCO: 


It is my intention to retire from the Presidency of the Musical 
Association of San Francisco at the close of the present Season. 


In fact, I already have tendered my resignation to the Board of 
Governors to take effect April 30, 1927, or earlier at the pleasure 
of the Board. 


A Special Committee (including J. B. Levison, A. B. C. 
Dohrmann, Selah Chamberlain, George T. Cameron, Wallace M. 
Alexander, F. J. Koster, H. Clay Miller, B. F. Schlesinger and 
Eli H. Wiel) has been empowered by the Board of Governors to 
select a candidate for President and to consider other immediate 
problems of the Association. 


An announcement by the Committee may be expected in the 
near future. 


My retirement from the Presidency does not mean that I will 
have any less interest in the welfare of the Association, and at 
this time of surrendering my office I am glad to say to you that my 
work on behalf of the Musical Association since its organization 
in 1909, first as Treasurer, and during the past eight years as 
President, has been a labor of love. 


I have been repaid amply for the thought, time and money 
expended, by my satisfaction in the results. 


During the period of my incumbency as President, the 
Orchestra under the painstaking, scholarly and masterful 
direction of Alfred Hertz has developed into one of the great 
orchestras of the world. 


In some of its interpretations (notably those of the Mahler 
Symphonies, Strauss’ “Death and Transfiguration” and 








‘““A Hero’s Life,” the Brahms’ C minor Symphony, and the 
Beethoven Ninth Symphony) the performances have touched 
the heights of musical exaltation. 


“Haec olim meminisse juvabit”’ 


It is obvious that the most important problem of the Musical 
Association is that of its finances. 


With the auditoriums available it has not been possible to 
collect enough box office income to meet the cost of the concerts. 


The difference, as you know, has been made up from the 
Guaranty Fund generously contributed by the members of ‘the 
Association. 


After sixteen seasons without interruption, involving nearly 
seven hundred concerts, the Association finds itself now Ya a 
comparatively small cash deficit. , 


The Association has the following assets: 


An Endowment Fund of about Eighty Thousand 
Dollars, which is the result of two liberal gifts. 


A splendid, complete, music library, including the 
scores and musical material of nearly seven hundred 
compositions. These embrace the standard compositions 
as well as many rare scores which could not be 
duplicated now except at great expense. These scores 
have been studied and used, and contain the interpreta- 
tive markings of the conductor which (especially in the 
cases of the Wagner and Brahms compositions in the 
interpretation of which Mr. Hertz is an acknowledged 
authority) add an unique and very great value. — 


A royalty interest in the sales of records made for the » 
Victor Talking Machine Company. - 


Instruments and ‘equipment of the value of about 
Five Thousand Dollars. 
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In spite of the very great financial difficulties of the 
Association, it has been possible to surmount them through the 
magic resourcefulness of Mr. Widenham, and the hard work of 


himself, and his small but efficient organization, in enforcing 


economies and securing subscriptions to the Guaranty Fund, 


It is unfortunate that the support of the Symphony Orchestra 
is on such a “hand- to- mouth”’ basis. 


The Orchestra not only is the best cultural-asset possessed by 
this community, but it is one of the best advertising assets see 
San Francisco enjoys. 


Its support should be on a permanent basis. 


I have said many times that the only’ way in which the 
Orchestra can be placed on a permanent fmancial basis is through 
an adequate endowment fund. 


I have calculated that through the use of a suitable auditorium 
of proper size available for evening as well as for afternoon 
concerts that box office receipts could be increased so that only a. ~ 
comparatively small Guaranty Fund would be needed. : 


The construction of the War Memorial as planned will furnish 
such an auditorium. 


The income from an Endowment Fund of One Million Dollars 
would take care of the probable deficit, and the members of the 
Association would be relieved from any payments other than for _ 
the purchase of tickets. 


It is my hope that during the administration of my successor a 
definite effort will be made to secure such an endowment fund. 


I have stated before and I am glad to repeat now that I will 
subscribe the sum of Fifty Thousand Dollars to such an 
Endowment Fund upon the conditions that a fund of at least One 
Million Dollars is raised within the near future, say three years, 











and that the present high standard of the Orchestra in the | 
selection of programmes, character of leadership, and quality of 
performance, is maintained. 


The gratitude of all who have attended the concerts, as well as 
all the listeners over the radio, is due for the faithful and hberal 
support of each member of the Musical Association which has 
made the concerts possible. 


ee ————— = 
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I now record my own deep appreciation of your support and | 
hope that it will be continued for the benefit of the Orchestra 
with ever increasing enthusiasm. 


be FH 


San Francisco, California. 
March 17, 1927. 
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is a rondo of irrepressible vigor; Grove calls it “‘as much a perpetuum 
mobile as any piece ever written with that title.” Two themes are 
presented and the movement is built up on these with an almost 


unlimited light-heartedness, while the working out is full of the droll 
humor which led Beethoven to play deliberate tricks on his instruments. 
It was this movement which chiefly inspired Weber to write the famous 
newspaper satire in which the instruments, exhausted by a rehearsal of 
the Fourth Symphony, express their disgust; the double-bass, in par- 
ticular, is made by Weber to wail that “I have been made to caper 
about like a wild goat; five minutes more would have shattered my 
frame.’ Weber lived to learn better, and if there are moments of 
uncouthness in this fourth movement, it stands as a whole as one of 


the finest bits of comedy in all musical history. 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor 


The C minor Symphony is probably the best known and most 
admired of the nine, perhaps because it is the most human in its quali- 
ties. In the Fifth, as in the Third Symphony, we find that concentra- 
tion of thought and labor which makes these two musical poems so 
all-powerful and overwhelming in their effect. It is not marked by a 
spontaneous flow of musical phrases lightly strung together, or by 
mere toying with musical forms; but each motive represents a concen- 
trated essence of thought which, once heard, makes an indelible im- 


pression, and apparently admits of no change. 


Instead of inquiring curiously into the legend invented by Schind- 
ler that Beethoven remarked of the first theme, “So knocks Fate on 
the door!” instead of investigating the statement that the rhythm of 


You are cordially invited to attend the 
Semi-monthly Recitals of the 


ARRILLAGA MUSICAL COLLEGE 


2315 Jackson St. 
Write or phone for programs. Walnut 3742 
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- The Pasmore Trio 


MARY PASMORE, Violin 
DOROTHY PASMORE, ’Cello 
SUZANNE PASMORE, Piano 


Announce a Series of Chamber Music Concerts 
SEASON 1927-1928 


Dates and location to be announced later 


COMMENTS OF THE PRESS 


“In their ensemble playing one heard clear and delightful tone pictures.’’—Vossische 
Zeitung, Berlin, Germany. 

*‘The great B major trio of Brahms was given throughout with clearness, full comprehension 
of the master’s meaning, and beautiful tonality.’-—Die Post, Berlin, Germany. 

“We hope that the Pasmores will become ‘Playmores’ with us.’’—Nordd Allgemeine Zeit- 
ung, Berlin, Germany. 

“‘Their ensemble is excellent indeed, not only in the mere playing of the notes at the same 
time together, but also in the more subtle unity that results from one central thought dominating 


” 


the whole.’’—Friix Borowsx1, Chicago Record-Herald. 


*“Of the various successful chamber organizations in this country, it is not too much to say 
that the Pasmores stand almost alone in the perfection of their ensemble work. In temperament, 
intelligence, sympathy, grace and sincerity the three sisters individually and collectively simply 
leave nothing to be desired when measured by the best standards of musical art.’’"—Birmingham 
(Ala.) Age-Herald. 


“The club has had no better attraction than the Pasmore Trio, which gave an excellent 
program in faultless style yesterday afternoon. The recital was one of the gems of many 
seasons.’’—Burlington (Iowa) Hawk-Eye. 


**The concert given yesterday was one which must appeal to all who revere the art of 
chamber music playing.’’—Rock Island (Ill.) Argus. 


*“The concert was a satisfying and delightful reflection of high intelligence, the well-balanced 
expression of three remarkable’ artists.”°—Atlanta Constitution. 


“‘A musical sense that grasps and brings out the smallest details of the composer’s intent, a 
feeling for beauty of tone that never descends to mere noise and utmost refinement of taste, were 
marked characteristics of the Pasmore Trio playing last night. Nothing lovelier has ever been 
heard in Honolulu than the Brahms Trio as played by the Pasmores.’’—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


“Perfect ensemble playing and forcefulness worthy of any three men ever heard here were 
characteristic features of the concert.”",—San Francisco Examiner. 


“‘The three musicians played with a style and assurance entirely bold and masculine, yet 
with a delicacy beautifully feminine.’*-—San Francisco Chronicle. 


PASMORE STUDIO 


2961 CLAY STREET 
Telephone WALNUT 1293 


H. B. PASMORE, Voice 
MARY PASMORE, Violin 
DOROTHY PASMORE, ’Cello 
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this theme was suggested by the note of a bird heard during a walk, 


let us note what Hector Berlioz wrote concerning this symphony of the 


man before whom he humbly bowed: 


‘The most celebrated of them all, beyond doubt and peradven- 
ture, is also the first, I think, in which Beethoven gave the reins to his 
vast imagination, without taking for guide or aid a foreign thought. 
In the first, second, and fourth, he more or less enlarged forms already 
known, and poetized them with all the brilliant and passionate inspira- 
tions of his vigorous youth. In the third, the ‘Eroica,’ there is a ten- 
dency, it is true, to enlarge the form, and the thought is raised to a 
mighty height; but it is impossible to ignore the influence of one of the 
divine poets to whom for a long time the great artist had raised a 
temple in his heart. Beethoven read Homer constantly, and in his 
magnificent musical epopee, which, they say, I know not whether it 
be true or false, was inspired by a modern hero, the recollections of 
the ancient Iliad play a part that is as evident as admirably beautiful. 


The symphony in C minor, on the other hand, seems to us to come 
directly and solely from the genius of Beethoven: he develops in it his 
own intimate thought; his secret sorrows, his concentrated rage, his 


bursts of enthusiasm—these furnish him the subject; and the forms of 


CALIFORNIA STRING QUARTET 


of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music 
Robert Pollak, first violin Michel Penha, ’cello 
William Wolski, second violin Romaine Verney, viola 
Assisting Artist 
ADA CLEMENT, Pianist 


SECOND CONCERT 
Tuesday Eve., April 5, 1927 at 8.30 Sorosis Club Hall, 536 Sutter St. 


MOZART QUARTET, C. Maj. 
ERNEST BLOCK{QUINTET 


A public rehearsal of this program open to all students of music 
Saturday Aft. April 2nd, 2:30 Auditorium of S. F. Conservatory 
Admission twenty-five cents 


Reserved Section $1.50 General Admission $1.00 
On sale at Sherman, Clay & Co. and at the Conservatory of Music 


Concert Management, ALICE SECKELS. 
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melody, harmony, rhythm and ‘orchestration are displayed as essen- 


tially individual and new as they are powerful and noble. 


‘The first movement is devoted to the painting of disordered 
sentiments which overthrow a great soul, a prey to despair; not the 
concentrated, calm despair that borrows the shape of resignation; not 
the dark and voiceless sorrow of Romeo who learns of the death of 
Juliet, but the terrible rage of Othello when he receives from lago’s 
mouth the poisonous slanders which persuade him of Desdemona’s 
guilt. Now it is a frenetic delirium which explodes in frightful cries; 
and now it is the prostration that has only accents of regret and pro- 
found self-pity. Hear these hiccoughs of the orchestra, these dia- 


logues in chords between wind instruments and strings, which come 
and go, always weaker and fainter, like unto the painful breathing of 
a dying man, and then give way to a phrase full of violence, in which 
the orchestra seems to rise to its feet, revived by a flash of fury; see 
this shuddering mass hesitate a moment and then rush headlong, 


divided in two burning unisons as two streams of lava; and then say 
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KAJETAN ATTL 


Solo Harpist 
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if this passionate style is not beyond and above everything that has 


been produced hitherto in instrumental music. 


‘The adagio has characteristics in common with the allegretto in 
A minor of the seventh symphony and the slow movement of the 
fourth. It partakes alike of the melancholy soberness of the former 
and the touching grace of the latter. The theme, at first announced 
by the united ‘cellos and violas, with a simple accompaniment of the 
double basses pizzicato, is followed by a phrase for wind instruments, 
which returns constantly, and in the same tonality throughout the 
movement, whatever be the successive changes of the first theme. 





This persistence of the same phrase, represented in a profoundly sad 
simplicity, produces little by little on the hearer’s soul an indescribable 
impression. | 


‘The scherzo is a strange composition. Its first measures, which 
are not terrible in themselves, provoke that inexplicable emotion which 
you feel when the magnetic gaze of certain persons is fastened on you. 
Here everything is sombre, mysterious; the orchestration, more or less 
sinister, springs apparently from the state of mind that created the 
famous scene of the Blocksberg in Goethe's ‘Faust.’ Nuances of piano 
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and mezzoforte dominate. — The trio is a double-bass figure, executed 
with the full force of the bow; its savage roughness shakes the orches- 
tral stands, and reminds one of the gambols of a frolicsome elephant. 
But the monster retires, and little by little the noise of his mad course 
dies away. The theme of the scherzo reappears pizzicato. Silence 
is almost established, for you hear only some violin tones lightly 
plucked and strange little cluckings of bassoons. At last the strings 
give gently with the bow the chord of A flat and doze on it. © Only 
the drums preserve the rhythm; light blows struck by sponge-headed 
drumsticks mark the dull rhythm amid the general stagnation of the 
orchestra. These drum notes are C’s; the tonality of the movement 
is C minor; but the chord of A flat sustained for a long time by the 
other instruments seems to introduce a different tonality; while the 
isolated hammering of the C on the drums tends to preserve the feeling 
of the foundation tonality. The ear hesitates,—how will this mystery 
of harmony end?—and now the dull pulsations of the drums, growing 
louder and louder, reach with the violins, which now take part in the 
movement and with a change of harmony, to the chord of the domi- 
nant seventh, while the drums roll obstinately their tonic C; the whole 
orchestra, assisted by the trombones, which have not yet been heard, 


bursts in the major into the theme of a triumphal march, and the Finale 
begins.”’ 
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‘PROGRAMME 


Overture, “Leonore,’’ No. 3 





“Fidelio,’’ Beethoven's only opera, was first performed at Vienna in 
1805. For this opera he composed at one time and another no fewer than 
four overtures, three of them known as “‘Leonore’’ Overtures Nos. 1, 2 and 
3. “‘Leonore’’ was the original title of the opera, so named after the 
heroine, Beethoven subsequently changing the title of his work to ‘‘Fidelio.”’ 
The third overture, played this evening, is by far the finest of the four. It 
is the drama in miniature, and far outclasses anything in the opera itself. 
It is a masterpiece of dramatic unity, strength and passion, as well as of 


unique and imposing musical construction. 


Symphony No. 9 ( Choral), in D minor 


Allegro ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace—Presto 

Adagio molto e cantabile—Andante moderato 
Choral Finale: Schiller’s “Hymn to Joy’”’ 


Not until eleven years after the completion of the eighth symphony did 
its successor—-the master’s last and crowning achievement in this form— 
make its appearance. The ninth symphony was finished in 1823 and per- 
formed for the first time at a concert arranged for Beethoven's benefit and 
given at the Karnthnerthor Theatre, Vienna, May 7, 1824. The interval 
between the eighth and ninth symphonies was marked by distress and mis- 
fortune. A series of harassing lawsuits, various unfortunate quarrels, the 
loss of much of his income, the death of many of his old friends, and above 
all the advance of ill health and the terrible tragedy of complete deafness— 
all these things combined to darken the last twelve or fifteen years of 
Beethoven's life. And yet in some ways suffering served only to increase 
the depth and scope of his genius. His last works have a profound human- 
ity, a richness of understanding, which ‘set them quite apart from all other 
music. Nor are they despondent or disheartened; if at times they express 
sadness and even tragedy, their outstanding qualities are unshakable 
courage and hope. 


Beethoven had always a great fondness for Schiller’s “Ode to Joy,” 
and he conceived the notion of setting this poem to music when a young 
man of twenty-two. In 1793 one Fischenich wrote from Bonn to Schiller’s 
sister, Charlotte: ‘“‘] have preserved a setting of the ‘Beuerfarbe’ for you, 
on which | should like your opinion. It is by a young man of this place 
whose musical talent is becoming notorious, and whom the Elector has just 
sent to Vienna, to Haydn. He intends to compose Schiller’s ‘Freude’ 
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verse by verse.’’ But it was not until thirty years later that, having arrived 
almost at the close of his busy life, the project of his youth was finally 
carried to completion. Throughout all this long interval, which witnessed 
the production of such a grand succession of masterpieces, the idea which 
took lodgment in his mind almost at the outset of his career was never 
wholly forgotten; and scattered along through the years, amid numerous 
memoranda for other compositions, are found the sketches for what was 


ultimately to become the chief theme of the finale to the ninth symphony. 


Rather than attempt an analysis of the musical content of the move- 


ments, let us read of their significance, as interpreted by Richard Wagner. 


I. “A struggle, conceived in the greatest grandeur, of the soul con- 
tending for happiness against the oppression of that inimical power which 
places itself between us and the joys of earth, appears to be the basis of the 
first movement. The great principal theme which at the very beginning 
issues forth bare and mighty, as it were, from a mysteriously hiding veil, 
might be transcribed, not altogether inappropriately to the meaning of the 
whole tone poem, in Goethe’s words: ‘Renounce thou must—renounce.’ 
Power resistance, to strive, to long, to hope, almost to attain, again to 


vanish, to search anew, to struggle again—these ideas form the elements 
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of the restless movement of this wonderful tone picture. At times, how- 
ever, they sink into a lasting condition of complete unhappiness. At the 
close of the movement this sombre, unhappy mood seems to assume gigantic 
grandeur, to encompass the universe in order to take possession in terribly 
sublime majesty of this world which God created for—Joy. 


II. ““Wild delight seizes us at once with the first rhythms of this second 
movement. It is a new world which we enter, one in which we are carried 
away to dizzy intoxication. With the abrupt entrance of the middle part 
there is suddenly disclosed to us a scene of worldly joy and happy content- 
ment. A certain sturdy cheerfulness seems to address itself to us in the 
simple, oft-repeated theme. 


III. ‘“‘How differently these tones speak to our hearts! How pure, 
how celestially soothing they are as they melt the defiance, the wild impulse 
of the soul harassed by despair, into a soft, melancholy feeling. It is as if 
memory awoke within us—the memory of an early enjoyed, purest happi- 
ness. With this recollection a sweet longing, too, comes over us, which is 
expressed so beautifully in the second theme of the movement. 


IV. “A harsh outcry begins the transition from the third to the fourth 
movements, a cry of disappointment at not attaining the contentment so 
earnestly sought. Then, with the beginning of the Ode, we hear clearly 
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expressed what must appear to the anxious seeker for happiness as the 


highest lasting pleasure.” 


Toward the end of the instrumental portion of the finale, the music 
is interrupted by a rebuke of a human voice: 


O Freunde, nicht diese Téne! Sondern O friends, no more these sounds continue. 
lasst uns angenehere anstimmen, und freu- __Let us raise a song of sympathy and glad- 
denvollere. ness. O Joy, let us praise thee! 


Then the choral portion of the movement begins, for which the follow- 
ing passages from Schiller’s Ode are used, divided into six sections: (I) bari- 
tone solo, chorus and quartet, based on stanzas 1-6; (II) tenor solo and 
chorus, based on stanza 7, with stanzas |-2 returning in the choral part; 
(Ill) chorus, based on stanzas 8-9; (IV) chorus, based on stanzas | and 8, 


with stanza 9 appearing toward the close; (V) quartet and chorus for 


solos and chorus alternately, based on stanzas | and 2; (VI) chorus, based 


on stanzas 8 and |. 


Freude, schéner GoOtterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium. 

Wir betreten Feuertrunken, 
Himmlische, dein Heiligthum! 


Deine Zauber binden wieder, 
Was die mode streng getheilt 
Alle Menschen werden Briider, 
Wo dein sanfter Fliigel weilt. 


Wem der grosse Wurf gelungen, 
Eines Freundes Freund zu sein 
Wer ein holdes Weib errungen 
Mische seinen Jubel ein! 


Ja, wer auch nur eine Seele 

Sein nennt auf dem Erdenrund! 
Und wer’s nie gekonnt, der stehle 
Weinend sich aus diesem Bund. 


Freude trinken all Wesen 
An den Brusten der Natur; 
Alle Guten, alle Bosen 
Folgen ihrer Rosenspur. 


Kiisse gab sie uns und Reben, 
Einen Freund, gepriift im Tod; 
Wollust ward dem Wurm gegeben, 
Und der Cherub steht vor Gott. 


Froh, wie seine Sonnen fliegen 


Durch des Himmels pracht’ gen Plan, 


Laufet, Briider, eure Bahn, 
Freudig wie ein Held zum Siegen. 


Seid umschlungen, Millionen! 
Diesen Kuss der ganzen Welt! 
Briider! tiber’m Sternenzelt 
Muss ein lieber Vater wohnen. 


Ihr stiirzt nieder, Millionen? 
Ahnest du den SchOpfer, Welt? 
Such’ihm itiber’m Sternenzelt! 
Ueber Sternen muss er wohnen. 


Praise to Joy, the God descended, 
Daughter of Elysium, 

Ray of mirth and rapture blended, 
Goddess, to thy shrine we come. 


By thy magic is united 

What stern custom parted wide, 
All mankind are brothers plighted 
Where thy gentle wings abide. 


Ye to whom the boon is measured 


Friend to be of faithful friend, 


- Who a wife has won and treasured, 


To our strain your voices lend. 


Yea, if any hold in keeping 

Only one heart all his own, 

Let him join us, or else weeping, 
Steal from out our midst, unknown. 


Draughts of joy, from cup o erflowing, 
Bounteous Nature freely gives, 

Grace to just and unjust showing, 
Blessing everything that lives. 


Wine she gave to us, and kisses, 
Loyal friend on life’s steep road, 
E’en the worm can feel life’s blisses, 


And the Seraph dwells with God. 


Glad, as the suns His will sent plying 
Through the vast abyss of space, 
Brothers, run your joyous race, 
Hero-like to conquest flying. 


O ye millions, | embrace ye! 
Here's a joyful kiss for all! 
Brothers, o’er yon starry sphere 
Sure there dwells a loving Father. 


O ye millions, kneel before Him, 
World, dost feel thy Maker near? 
Seek Him o’er yon starry sphere, 
O’er the stars enthroned, adore Him. 
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Andre, Bertha _ 
Arnold, Bernice 
Butterfield, Ruth 
Brunner, Mrs. R. B. 
Bernard, Eleanore 
Beatty, Ella 
Beatty, May 
Carew, LaLoie 


Czarnecki, Alice 
Thomson 


Cassidy, L. E. 

Chaplin, Rose 

Cristensen, Mrs. Hagny 
F. 


Dalzell, Mrs. F. E. 
Dawson, Evelyn 
Davies, Winifred 
Elliot, Helen 
Fraser, Mrs. J. 
Flahaux, Miss Irene 
Fricke, Catherine 
Farrell, Martha 
Gowanlock, Sarah 
Hodgson, Beatrice 


Hammond, Margaret 
Isham, E. R. 
Jacobson, Adelaide 





East Bay Division 


Jobe, Mrs. J. S. 
Kelly, Mrs. Walter L. 
Kehoe, Mrs. William 
Leitch, Mrs. M. 


Loud, Catherine 
MacLean 


Lesh, Stella 

Lawrie, Majorie 
LeNoir, Alice 

Miller, Alice B. © 
McGough, Pauline 
Marovich, Anne 
Nelson, Alda 

Nelson, Elmina 
Pfander, Miss Margaret 
Rengstorff, Isabelle M. 
Reynolds, Grace D. 
Rinehart, Miss Amy 
Rodifer, Ella C. 


Schmitt, Mrs. Theresa E. 


Werli, Thelma 
Will, Mrs. Andrew J. 


ALTOS 
Ashley, Blanche 
Bryant, Audrey 
Bacon, Anna 


Bell, Lillian 
Carrington, Mrs. Nona 


Chilton, Elizabeth . 
Crockett, Mrs. L. 
Dawson, Mrs. Edgar 
Dunham, Mathilda 
Essex, Loraine B. 
Flammer, Mrs. Charles 
Freese, Mrs. Thada S. 
Froebe, Emma S. 
Harrington, Mrs. L. R. 
Hessler, Mrs. C, A. 
Josten, Jennie M. 
Medina, Mrs. Evelyn M. 
Moody, May Van Doren 
Marks, Pearl 

Matson, Mrs. Nita L. 
Parker, Beatrice 
Russell, Helen 

Russell, Mrs. F. J. 
Smith, Mrs. Sadie 


von Ahnden, Miss 
Emma 


TENORS 
Ahlvin, G. W. 
Beverley, Bruce 
Bailey, Norman C. 
Bruhns, Fred C., 
Dawson, E. B. 
Egbert, Robert R. 


Ellis, E. R. 

Ervin, D.A. 
Jung, George D. 
Lloyd, Arnold M. 
LaBorde, J. 
Padel, O. L. 
Pollard, Clarence M. 
Sirola, Onni 
Schuit, G. 

Sousa, Sebastaine 
Thomas, John A. 
Woodward, G. A. 


BASSES 
Armitage, A. 
Beardsley, G. H. 
Brittain, F. W. 
Freese, Henry M. 
Fauer, Theo. M. 


' Funck, Chas. M. 


Hummel, Ed. 
Howe, Wm. T. 
Hanson, Hilmer 
Harrington, L. H. 
Ponsford, C. L. 
Provis, Chas. 
Todd, R. B. 
Young, Geo. D, 





The Oscar Weil Memorial Scholarship Fund Offers Two 
Tuitional Scholarships for the Season of 1927-1928 


The first, for the study of any of the wind orchestral instru- 
ments, is open to students between the ages of fourteen and 


twenty. 


The second, for the study of any other of the orchestral 
instruments or piano, is open to all students under eighteen. 


The awards will be based upon the recommendation of an 
examining board, composed of responsible musicians, whose 


names will be announced later. 


Application should be made in writing and before Septem- 
ber 15th, 1927, to the Secretary, Mr. J. A. Paterson, 1354 
Greenwich Street, San Francisco, California. 


OSCAR WEIL MEMORIAL 
SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE 


Harold Bauer 
*John A. Britton 
Ray C. B. Brown 
Selah Chamberlain 
Frank P. Deering 
Chas. de Y. Elkus 


*In memoriam. 





Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
Emilio de Gogorza 
Edward J. Hanna 


*E. S. Heller 
Alfred Hertz 
J. B. Levison 


Walter S. Martin 
Redfern Mason 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink 


Noel Sullivan 
Efrem Zimbalist 














In my name — 
Tune 


your piano! 





@upWIG VAN BEETHOVEN 


supreme musician, died one 
hundred yearsago this month. 
One of the finest ways in & 
which the world can celebrate 3 
this centennial is by seeing ~ 
that the world’s pianos are 


tuned and put in order. 


Many people do not know that a piano ever needs tuning. Millions neglect the 
simple precaution of having this important investment.inspected with regularity by an 
expert. 

Yet the strings of even a small upright piano exert a combined pull of eighteen to 
twenty-two tons upon the frame. Not pounds—tons/ 

These 220 or more strings are the voice of your instrument. ‘The least alteration 
in their tension will give an impure note. 

If Ludwig van Beethoven, immortal composer, were alive today, he would very 
likely plead: “If you love me or my compositions, or anybody’s compositions, fume your | 
piano!” wi) et] pay 

After the past winter, with its extremely hard weather conditions, pianos need 
tuning more than ever. A/l pianos need tuning at least twice a year. “‘Uhree or four 
times a year are better. ‘Chis year, at any rate, have your piano, the finest object of 
furniture in your home, properly inspected and put in order. 

Sherman, Clay & Co.’s coastwide organization maintains an expert tuning and 
repair department, the largest and most widely experienced in the West. 

“Please Phone Sutter 6000 









BEETHOVEN 
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Sherman ‘Clay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., 8. F. 


Gao ; ; Mission ‘Street near Twenty-first 
PhS Ieee a a ace RC ee aaa "+. Fourteenth and Clay Sts.,. Oakland 
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Young People’s Symphony Concerts 
Management ALICE METCALF 


ASSISTED BY “THE 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conductor 


PTR ot SEASON 2a PERS CON CER 


GC ie ee Theatre 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 28th, 1927 


At 3:45 o'clock Sharp 


PROGRAM 


1. (a) Introductory Remarks............ .... WHEELER BECKETT 


(b) Demonstration of Oboe and Clarinet 
C. Appimanpbo, Oboe H. B. Ranpatt, Clarinet 


Zi Cortolanus (Overttre.. coo, Pee wes Beethoven 
3. (a) Swanee River (Old Folks at Home).................. Foster 
a (b) Singing of Themes of Schubert Symphony 
4. Symphony VIII in B minor (unfinished) Schubert 
Allegro moderato 
5. Prelude to 3rd Act of Lohengrin.................. Wagner 


Chickering Piano Used 
4.53 











The Oboe 


The oboe family (oboe, oboe d’amore, English Horn, 
bagpipe, bassoon, contra bassoon) is distinguished by 
having a mouthpiece consisting of two small tongues of 
reed or cane. It is a very ancient instrument having been 
known, in a different form, to the Egyptians. 


The lowest notes of the oboe are rather harsh and nasal 
in quality. The middle register, which is its best, has a 
conspicuous pastoral character. The oboe is very expres- 
sive in sad and melancholy passages. The highest notes 
are thin and piercing. It is also used to picture rustic mer- 
riment. 


On account of the delicacy of the reeds it takes very 
little breath to play the oboe and long passages impose a 
hardship on the performer because of the necessity of 
holding back his breath. 


The modern orchestra has three oboes, the third one 
interchangeable with English Horn. 


The oboe would be a splendid instrument to study be- 
cause of its beauty of tone and because few people play it. 


The range of the oboe is two octaves and a fifth begin- 
ning at B, one half tone below middle C. 


- 3 —— 
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The Clarinet 


The Clarinet family has but one reed. They are the 
high EF flat clarinet, used largely in bands, the clarinet in 
D, C, B flat and A; the Basset horn and the Bass clarinet. 
The clarinets in B flat and in A are used in the orchestra 
together with the Bass clarinet. 


Owing to their agility and their capacity for varied tone 
colours, the modern orchestra allots to the clarinets the 
most prominent place among the woodwinds. 


Whenever the clarinet plays the leading melody, it is so 
impressive, that the attentive listener cannot help noticing 
it on account of the softness and warmth of its sound. This 
very softness, on the other hand, makes the clarinet indis- 
pensable as an accessory instrument. It also adapts itself 
splendidly to figuration work generally. The tone of its 
deep register is hollow, sometimes quite weird and 
gloomy. 


The Saxophone is an instrument which uses the clarinet 
mouthpiece in a brass body. It is seldom used in the 
symphony orchestra because the clarinet blends better with 
the other instruments. 


The range of the Clarinet is three octaves and a sixth 
beginning at C sharp below middle C. 
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OVERTURE TO CORIOLANU6................ Ludwig van Beethoven 


(1770-1827) 


Beethoven died one hundred years ago thisyearand mu- 
sical organizations all over the world are honoring his 
name by playing his works from beginning to end. 
His compositions have been popular from the moment 
they were first performed until the present day. 

The overture to “Coriolan,” a tragedy by Collin, was 
composed when Beethoven was thirty-seven years old. 
The note of tragedy is sounded in the opening measures 
after which the interweavings of Fate are suggested by 
the strings. The brighter side of the story is beautifully 
interpreted by the joyous second theme. 


SIV NEB RVR Tee ee Stephen Collins Foster 


This early American song shows the influence of the 
Plantation on musical style. 


"Way down upon de Swanee river, far, far away 
Dere’s wha my heart is turning ever, 

Dere’s wha de old folks stay. 
All up and down de whole creation 

Sadly I roam, 
Still longing for de old plantation 


And for de old folks at home. 


Chorus. 
All de world is sad and dreary 


E\w’ry where I roam; 
Oh! darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 











All ?roun de little farm I wandered when I was 
young, 
Den many happy days I squandered, 
Many de songs I sung. 
When I was playing with my brother 
Happy was I; 
O! take me to my kind old mother 
There let me live and die. 


Chorus. 

All de world is sad and dreary 
Ew’ry where I roam: 

Oh! darkies, how my heart grows weary, 
Far from de old folks at home. 


PRINCIPAL THEMES OF SCHUBERT?S 
UNFINISHED SYMPHONY 


Allegro moderato 














SymMPuHoNyY VIII (unfinished) in B minor... ranz Schubert 
(1797-1828) 


When Beethoven was in his last sickness Schubert has- 
tened to his bedside and the two great composers met for 
the last time. He could not understand what Beethoven 
tried to say to him. A few weeks before this meeting 
Beethoven was given some of Schubert’s songs to read sit- 
ting up in bed. 

“Ah” said the great composer, “he has the Divine Fire.” 
When told that Schubert had composed 600 songs and 
ten symphonies, not to speak of other works, he exclaimed, 
“How does he find time to write all these things!” At the 
age that Schubert died Beethoven had written but one 
symphony. 

Schubert wrote very rapidly. Unlike Beethoven, he 
never revised or worked over his compositions. His music 
was little known in his own day. Schubert was desperately 
poor, and it was the cause of his untimely death. Never- 
theless, he was always full of jovial good spirits. 


PRELUDE TO 3RD Act LOHENGRIN....w... Richard Wagner 
(1813-1883) 


The prelude to the third act anticipates the stage situa- 
tion. It paints the bustling splendor of the wedding feast. 
After the opening first theme in the violins the second 
theme appears in a most interesting manner. Against a 
rapid figure in triplets it is taken first by the cellos, four 
French horns and three bassoons in unison and then re- 
peated by these instruments reinforced by four trombones. 
The effect of all these brass instruments in unison is mag- 
nificent. The soft third theme is first taken by a beautiful 
wood wind instrument. It is one of the two that were 
demonstrated at the beginning of the concert. Can you 
tell which one it is? 














QUESTIONS 


f What great affliction overtook Beethoven during 
the later years of his life? 





2. (a) What do you consider to be the main difference 
between the tone of the oboe and that of the 
clarinet? 


3 What composer on this program wrote the follow- 
ing music: The “Erl King,” “Serenade,” “Who 
is Sylvia,” “March Militaire,” “Rosamund”? 


4. Name all the kinds of instruments ordinarily used 
by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 





5. Which number on the program did you enjoy the 
most and why? 
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6 Oboe and Clarinet in Swanee River 
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The Little Princes of Music Land 


A NEW BOOK OF MUSIC 


PALKY<"LAGES 


By Exizaperu Simpson | 
Author of “Prince Melody in Music Land” 


with illustrations by Berra Rupotpnt 
Price $2.00 


All teachers should recommend this book to their 


young students. 


For Sale At All Book And Music Stores 





CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Publishers 


300 Broadway San Francisco 
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Young ‘People’s Symphony (Concerts 
Management ALICE METCALF 
ASSISTED-BY ‘THE 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
7 WHEELER BECKETT, Conductor 








FIRST SEASON — SECOND CONCERT. 








Columbia Theatre 
Fripay AFTERNOON, FesRuary rith, 1927 


At 3:45 0o’clock Sharp 


PROGRAM 


I. (a) Demonstration of Flute, Piccolo and Bassoon 
ANTHONY LinpbeN, Flute E. KusrrscHex, Bassoon 


(bd Wor for Sininps 2 oe Fe cee es Bach 
II. Scherzo, from “Midsummer Nights’ Dream 
oy ON Ne ee net SR Ie Pewee en Mendelssohn 
[Ti s-4a) ly- OIdeK catuda Home Foster 
(b) Singing of Themes of 3rd Symphony 
IV. Symphony III. in E flat, “Eroica”’................. Beethoven 
VS Carmen Botte ste a ee es Bizet 


Chickering Piano used. 
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The Flute 


The flute was one of the most popular instruments 
of antiquity. In the Grecian Olympic games the flute 
served to animate the contestants in the five athletic sports 
of leaping, running, throwing the javelin, throwing the 
discus and wrestling. Naturally it was blown in a violent 
manner for this purpose and it is recorded that the flute 
player Harmonides wishing to astonish the audience blew 
so hard that he expired on the spot! In the Pythian 
games better use was made of it and prizes were awarded 
for the most beautiful solo playing. All this took place 
about 400 B.C. Greek “Orchestras” consisted of flutes, 
kitharas (a small harp) and lyres (larger harps), trumpets, 
tibias (a sort of oboe). Flute playing was considered a 
necessary part of every boy’s education. ) 

The modern flute was perfected by Boehm and is made 
of wood or metal and held sidewise to the mouth. Almost 
any passages are practicable for the flute for it has more 
agility than any of the wood wind instruments. The quick 
repetition of the same note is easy to do on the flute. The 
low notes have sweet, almost hollow sound and the higher 
notes are round and clear. The modern orchestra has 
three flutes, one interchangeable with piccolo. 

The Piccolo is a little flute which plays everything one 
octave higher than its big brother, the “Grosse flute,” be- 
ing just half as long. 

The range of the flute is three octaves, beginning at 


middle C. 


The Bassoon 


The modern Bassoon is a fairly recent instrument, dat- 
ing back to 1540. It was perfected in Italy, that land which 
gives us so many musical treasures, among which may be 
mentioned the piano, invented by Christofori at Padua, 
1711, and the violin, at Cremona about 1550, and which 
was perfected by Stradivarius in 1700. 





Mozart liked the Bassoon and wrote a concerto for it. 
It found favor also with Beethoven who made it play 
pranks in the orchestra. Some people call it the clown of 
the orchestra because of its funny sound. 

The Bassoon figures prominently in the Scherzo of 
Mendelssohn and the fourth part of the Carmen Suite of 
Bizet, in this program. 

The Bassoon and the flute have at least two things in 
common, even tho they are at opposite ends of the scale. 
They both find it easy to make large skips with great rapid- 
ity and both instruments are of only medium strength so 
that they cannot be heard very distinctly if many of the 
other instruments of the orchestra are playing loudly. 
Nevertheless they are important when used to reinforce 
the parts played by other instruments. 

The double or contra bassoon plays everything an octave 
lower than the bassoon. Its tube is therefore twice as long 
as that of the bassoon and winds around on itself so many 
times that the instrument more than ever lives up to its 
Italian name, Fagotto, meaning “bundle of sticks.” 

The range of the Bassoon is from the third B flat below 
middle C to the first B flat above it. 


AIR: POR: OTRINGSin 325 anes ne ee, John Sebastian Bach 
(1685-1750) 
Bach was one of the giants of music. He came from a 
very musical family and received his early education as a 
choir boy in Germany. He later became a fine organist. 
During this period he wrote many of his superb organ 
works. Later he became capellmeister, or director of music, 
for a prince who had great respect for Bach not only asa 
musician but as a man. During his three years as capell- 
meister he wrote much for the orchestra. He then became 
director of the choirs of the two chief churches in Leipzig, 
continuing his composition all the while. Here were writ- 
ten the great Passions and the famous Mass in B minor. 
Bach’s first wife died and he married again. He had 
twenty children, nearly all of them musically gifted. 
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SCHERZO—M psummer Nicut’s Dream 
CSU oem at gre ene eon a hee Felix Mendelssohn 
(1809-1847) 

The wood wind instruments have the most prominent 
part in this fascinating composition. The word Scherzo 
means a piece of a lively, playful character. Two flutes, 
two oboes, two clarinets and two bassoons form the wood- 
wind choir and each instrument has the Opportunity of 
speaking alone. Altho the composition is in the minor key 
the effect is a happy one due to the lightheartedness of the 
theme and the quick tapping rhythms. 

Felix Mendelssohn, like Mozart, wrote immortal com- 
positions before he was twenty. Although he died young 
he had a very successful and happy life and his music has 
brought a great deal-of happiness to thousands of people 
ever since. 


My Oup Kentucky Home... Stephen Collins Foster 


What elusive and potent quality lies embedded in this — 
simple old song to make it dear to the hearts of the Amer- 
ican people generation after generation? If we could an- 
swer that question we would touch the very heart of music 
and be able to explain the difference between a melody 
and a mere succession of notes. 


The sun shines bright in the old Kentucky home, 
*T'is summer, the darkies are gay; 
The corn top’s ripe and the meadow’s are in bloom, 
While the birds make music all the day 
The young folks roll on the little cabin floor, 
All merry, all happy and bright; 
B?y’n bye hard times comes a-knocking at the door, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night. 
CHORUS 

Weep no more, my lady, 

Oh! weep no more today! 

We will sing one song for the old 

Kentucky home, 
For the old Kentucky home far away. 





They hunt no more for the possum and the coon, 
On meadow, the hill and the shore; 

They sing no more by the glimmer of the moon, 
On the bench by the old cabin door. 

The day goes by like a shadow o’er the heart 
With sorrow where all was delight; 

The time has come when the darkies have to part, 
Then my old Kentucky home, good night. 


CHORUS 
Weep no more, my lady, 
Oh! weep no more today! 
We will sing one song for the old 
Kentucky home, | 
lor the old Kentucky home far away. 


PRINCIPAL THEMES OF THE FIRST MOVE- 
MENT OF BEETHOVEN’S SYMPHONY III. 











(1770-1827) 


The word “Eroica” means heroic and the hero who in- 
spired Beethoven to write this masterpiece was Napoleon. 
His own title page had on it “Sinfonia grande. Napoleon 
Bonaparte.” He had watched the rise of Napoleon and the 
progress of the French revolution with the greatest enthu- 
siasm. He saw in him the high qualities of a great leader 
of a free and enlightened French republic. As a statesman 
and lawgiver he had aroused his admiration. But when the 
news reached him that Napoleon had assumed the title of 
Emperor, Beethoven’s idol fell into the dust; for him the 
hope of France had become an unscrupulous tyrant. In a 
rage of disappointment he tore off the title page of his 
symphony and substituted the word “Eroica” for that of 
‘““Napoleon.” 

The first movement gives us a picture in sound of Na- 
poleon’s noble character as Beethoven saw it. The opening 
theme in the cellos gives us at once a feeling that we are 
in the presence of a strong and fearless personality. As 
this theme is used over and over again its heroic quality 
grows and grows until at the end its victorious peal pulsates 
above the whole orchestra and sweeps all before it. 

The other themes, equally beautiful in their way, throw 
sidelights on the character of this truly great man. What 
meaning have they for you? Jot down your impressions 
about them on the last page of this program when you get 
home. 


ARM BRULEE 2S, hls eee a ee Georges Bizet 
(1838-1875) 

1. Prelude—This short number gives out the theme of 
Fate which overtakes Carmen in the last act of the opera. 
It is sung by the cellos, clarinets, bassoons and trumpets 
in unison against tremolo strings. 

2. Intermezzo—After the opening bars the oboe has 
the principal melody. 
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3. Intermezzo—Above a soft harp accompaniment the 
flute plays a beautiful melody, followed by the clarinet 
which takes the melody an octave lower while the flute 
continues to play a counter melody with charming effect. 


4. Intermezzo—The bassoon has the solo here. When 
the melody reappears it is taken by the clarinet while the 
bassoon runs down the scale. For quite a while no other 
instruments in the orchestra are playing. 


5. inal—Every one loves the fiery rhythms of this 
number of the famous Toreador Song. 


QUESTIONS 


1. In what respect does the bassoon resemble the oboe 


1 CORSET UCTION ? As oyu pete es is RO Ee Maes Sig ete teated 


3. Give a brief sketch of what a symphonic movement 


PONSISES OL Rk oe aan ea ge ee Ne alg Rea ee 


4. Did Bach write any symphonies? 36 
Explain your answer. 
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The Little Princes of Music Land 


A NEW BOOK OF MUSIC 


EAIRY -LALES 


By Evizasreru Simpson 
Author of “Prince Melody in Music Land” 


with illustrations by Berra Rupouput 
Price $2.00 


All teachers should recommend this book to their 


young students. 


For Sale At All Book And Music Stores 


CALIFORNIA PRESS 
Publishers 


300 Broadway San Francisco 
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San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 
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Columbia Theatre 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FesBruary 2¢th, 1927 


At 3:45 o’clock Sharp 


ee ¢ ¢ 


PROGRAM 
I. Demonstration of French Horn and English Horn 


W. Hornic, French Horn 
V. Scurpituiti, English Horn 


II. Second Movement—Symphony III............... Beethoven 


III. (@) Waltz of the Flowers, “Nutcracker Suite” 
BES a ac ee Ree ca et Ne . I'schaikowsky 
(4) In the Village, “Caucasian Sketches” 
PRESB Tae te BoM ne RR ae [ppolitof-Ivanof 
Viola Solo, R. VERNEy 
English Horn Solo, V. Scureiturri 


IV. (a4) Song, “Sweet and Low,” audience and 


CLC ES ash 2 ws oe ee etn Barnby 
(4) Singing of Themes from the Prelude to 
“Mieistersinger” | 
V... Prelude, Die. Meistersinger? © ns Wagner 


ce hickering Piano used. 
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The French Horn 


In the orchestra the French horn is known as “the horn” 
without the prefix “French”. It is the only true horn in the 
orchestra. Even in the days of Beethoven the horn was 


considered an indispensable part of the orchestra but when | 


it was first introduced in the days of Bach it met with much 
opposition. Its tones were considered coarse and vulgar 
and fit only for the hunt and the out-of-doors, This seems 
incredible to us as we listen to its soft velvety notes. The 
horn can, of course, be played in a rough manner and in 
a fanfare its effect is not unlike that of the trumpet. It is 
capable of taking a leading part and of carrying the mel- 
ody, as in the “Waltz of the Flowers,” on this program, 
but is even more useful as one of the leading “inner 
voices” of the orchestra. Countless illustrations of this use 
of the horn are to be found in todays program, especially 
in the second movement of the Symphony, and in the 
Prelude to Meistersinger. 

Horns come in different keys but the one universally 
used in Symphony orchestras is that in F. Four horns are 
employed in modern scores and sometimes mote. The com- 
pass of the horn sounds approximately from the bottom 
of the bass clef to the top of the treble clef or the octaves. 


The English Horn 


The peculiar thing about the name of this instrument 
is that it is neither English in origin nor is it a horn! It is 
simply the alto oboe sounding a fifth lower and having a 
richer tone than the oboe. The name is a musical riddle. 
Some authorities say that it came from the words “cor 
anglé” or angle horn because it was formerly made with 
a bend in the middle. The word “anglé” sounds like 
“anglais,” which means English in French. Its tone 1s 
richer than that of the oboe. 
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SYMPHONY “Hrorca,® 2nd Movement 6 00 
Leedeasiah Meats Roma Esa dE Ludwig van Beethoven 


Principal theme, Second Movement, Symphony III 
A Marcia funebre 





We continue today our study of the Third Symphony 
of Beethoven with the presentation of its Second Move- 
ment, known as the March Fimebre. 

There are two great funeral marches in the world’s 
music literature, the one in B flat minor by Chopin, and 
the second movement of the Symphony “Eroica.” One 
or the other of these great compositions is frequently 
played during funeral processions of noted men. 

Felix Weingartner, the great German conductor and au- 
thority on Beethoven writes this about the Third Sym- 
phony: “The true life of a hero, the fruits of his labors, 
and the full appreciation of his worth, comes only after 
his death. So Beethoven shows us, only in the first move- 
ment, the hero himself, in his wrestlings and struggles, 
and in the full glory of victory. As early as the second 
movement, sounds forth the majestic lament for his death. 
In the third movement, that remarkably short Scherzo, 
is given a picture of the human race, busy one day as an- 
other with itself, hurrying by all that is sublime with jest- 
ing or indifference, or at most commemorating the hero’s 
deeds with a resounding fanfare. In the last movement 
the peoples come together from the ends of the earth, 
bringing building stones for a worthy monument to the 
now fully recognized hero—a monument that cannot be 
more beautiful than is the love paid to his memory.” 


WaALTzor THE FLOWERS cio dick Peter T'schaikowsky 


This beautiful waltz concludes the Nutcracker Suite. 
After the opening measures, and a harp ‘cadenza’, the 
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principal melody is given out by the horns. This is a very 
famous horn theme and occurs again and again. 

Music which is written in dance time but is not intended 
to be used for ball-room dancing is often more interest- 
ing because of that fact. The tempo does not have to be 
so strict and can be quicker here and slower there as the 
feeling of the music seems to indicate. As a result of this 
elastic rhythm the music takes on new life and loses the 
dull monotony of a rigid strict time. 


EN ireh PCR AG to es ane pea  ppolitof-Ivanof 


Ippolitof-Ivanof is an eminent Russian composer born 
in 1859. There is a little joke about his name. An English 
critic who didn’t care for one of his compositions is report- 
ed to have said: “You may argue all you like as to how to 
pronounce his name. For me it will always be “I’ve 
Enough”! 

We certainly do not feel that way about this composi- 
tion which carries us away to a village in the wild moun- 
tains of southern Russia. The English horn and the viola 
call back and forth to each other in weird, melancholy 
phrases. This is followed by a short village dance and then 
the sketch ends as it began, with the solo instruments 
painting the picture of the rugged and lonesome mountain 
scenery. 


DRE MAND OW Ue ku ioe ely al ve Joseph Barnby 
1838-1896 
Words by Alfred, Lord Tennyson. 


1.—Sweet and low, sweet and low, 
Wind of the western sea; 
Low, low, breathe and blow, 
Wind of the western sea; 
Over the rolling waters go, - 
Come from the dying moon, and blow, 
Blow him again to me, 
While my little one, while my pretty one sleeps. 














2.—Sleep and rest, sleep and rest, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Rest, rest on mother’s breast, 
Father will come to thee soon; 
Father will come to his babe in the nest, 
Silver sails all out of the west 
Under the silver moon, 
Sleep my little one, sleep my pretty one, sleep. 


PRELUDE TO MEISTERSINGER wee Richard Wagner 
1813-1883 


The Grand Opera “Die Meistersinger” (The Master 
Singer ) is the greatest comic opera ever written. The story 
is briefly this: Pogner, a rich silversmith, offers his daugh- 
ter, Eva, in marriage to whoever composes and sings the 
most successful song in a competition of the guild of the 
Mastersingers. Walther and Eva are already in love but 
Walther knows nothing of the rules of music as laid down 
by the guild. He dreams a beautiful song and receives 
some help in arranging it from Hans Sachs. His rival, 
Berkmesser, steals the music and attempts to sing it at the 
competition but he is hooted at and ridiculed, for he is a 
stupid fellow and spoils the really beautiful music. Walther 
then sings it as it should be sung. The Mastersingers are de- 
lighted, and Pogner rewards the singer with Eva’s hand. 

In the Prelude these various elements are combined. 
The theme of the Guild and the theme of the festivities of 
the competition are first heard. See (@) and (4). Then 
comes a portion of Walther’s Prize Song (c). Towards 
the end of the Prelude these three themes are combined 
and woven together with marvelous skill. 

Theme (a)forms the bass; theme (4) is heard in the 
inner voice and theme (c) caps it all in the high violins. 
In putting these three melodies together Waener did not 
change a single note of any of them nor does the combin- 
ing of them spoil the musical effect of any one of them. 
On the contrary it enhances it. This was Wagner’s answer 
to the critics who said he could not write counterpoint! 
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It has been said that the English Horn bears the same 


relationship to the oboe as the Viola bears to the Vio- 


3. [he piano began as a harpsichord, the harp traces its 
origin to the lyre; in like manner tell the name of the 


instrument from which the orchestral horn developed. 
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The Little Princes of Music Land 


A NEW BOO K.O PIU SES 


PAIRY: TALES 





By Exizapetuy Simpson 
‘ ° ‘ 
Author of “Prince Melody in Music Land” | 


with illustrations by Berra Rupoiput 
Price $2.00 


All teachers should recommend this book to their 
young students. 


For Sale At All Book And Music Stores 
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Publishers 
300 Broadway | San Francisco 





Young People’s Symphony (oncerts 
Management ALICE METCALF 


ASSISTED BY THE 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
WHEELER BECKETT, Conducting 


FIRST SEASON — FOURTH CONCERT 





Columbia Theatre 


Fripay Arrernoon, Marcu 11th, 1927 


At 3:45 o’clock Sharp 


¢*¢ ¢ 
PROGRAM 

I. Demonstration of Trumpet, Trombone and Tuba 
V. Drucker, Trumpet F. N. Basset, Bass Trombone 
F. W. Tait, Trombone R. Murray, Tuba 
AT via etna see Lr ced ras Beethoven 
III. Third Movement, “Scherzo” Symphony III 

By ey be Bethea: Sa phate | Re dalie o Coe a Naish Rad RS eo Beethoven 
LV) Prelude; Nocturnes Walty, 5 a3 feo a Chopin 


Maurice DuMESNIL, on Chopin’s own piano 


V. (a) Volga Boatmen’s Song—audience and orchestra 
(6) Singing of themes from the Symphony and review 


VI. I'wo movements from the Symphonic Suite 
ROCheheta yale: ores neste fae os Rimsky-K orsakow 
(4) The Young Prince and the Young Princess 
(4) Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes 
to Pieces on a Rock Surmounted by the 
Statue of a Warrior—Conclusion. 


Chickering Piano used. 
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THE TRUMPET 


The trumpet was widely known in ancient times, being 
used in the Trojan War. Trumpets were royal instruments 
through the middle ages and the players formed a Guild 
of I'rumpeters with strict rules of admission. 

The trumpet differs from the horn in three respects: 
1—the diameter of the tube of the trumpet is the same 
throughout (except at the bell) instead of gradually in- 
creasing as in the horn. 2—Its mouthpiece 1s a hemisphere 
(like a little hollow ball cut in half) instead of a cone, and, 
3—the trumpet is eight feet long instead of twelve. These 
differences in construction account for the differences jn 
tone quality. The cornet is like the trumpet but has a less 
brilliant tone and is less useful in the orchestra. 

The trumpet can be muted like the horn and produces 
much the same buzzing effect. Its compass is from G below 


middle C, to Bd above the staff or about two octaves and 
a third. 


THE TROMBONE 


The trombone, like the trumpet, 1s of ancient origin. 
Even the principal of the slide, or tube within a tube, was 
known in 685 B. C. Trombones may form a complete 
choir in themselves with soprano, alto, tenor and bass 
trombones, and in the music of Bach they reinforced the 
respective voice parts of the chorus. Wagner demanded a 
contrabass trombone to be made for “Siegfried”. Its lowest 
note 1s a growl on the lowest E of the piano 

In the modern orchestra two or three tenor trombones 
and one bass trombone are used, the part of the alto and 
soprano trombones now being taken by trumpets. The 
lowest notes are called pedal tones and are of value and 
importance because their gruff and ponderous quality can 
be used with dramatic effect in operas and in symphonic 
works. The pedal tones of the bass trombone are as fierce 
as the growls of a wild beast. Trombone notes are not 
fixed and depend for their pitch upon the judgment of 
the performer in extending the slide. 
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THE:TUBA 


The tuba has a rougher quality than the trombone and 
plays an octave lower than the tenor trombone. In “Sieg- 
fried” Wagner uses the tuba to describe the dragon roaring 
in his lair. Its tube is thirteen feet long and is much larger 
in diameter than that of the horn. As a result its tones are 
very much lower. It is supplied with pistons, like the horn 
and trumpet, and can sound all the-notes of the chromatic 
scale in basso. 


DET URED UN Mogens ee ed Ludwig van Beethoven 
(1770-1827) 

This beautiful composition is not a part of one of Bee- 
thoven’s symphonies. Up to Beethoven’s time the Minuet 
formed a part of the Symphonies of Mozart and Haydn 
who directly preceeded Beethoven. The usual order in 
their symphonies was, first movement, allegro (quick 
time); second movement, adagio or andante (slow or 
flowing time); third movement, minuet (a stately dance 
in waltz time); fourth movement, Finale, allegro or 
presto (ending, fast or very fast time). 

In Beethoven’s First Symphony this plan is carried out, 
Beethoven having studied with Haydn when he was 
twenty-two and produced the first Symphony in C when 
he was twenty-nine. 

It was in his second symphony in D that Beethoven 
introduced a new idea in the order of the symphony move- 
ments. He omitted the Minuet and put a Scherzo in its 
place. He returned to the Minuet once or twice, however, 
in later symphonies. 


SCHERZO, SYMPHONY IIT... Ludwig van Beethoven 


The name Scherzo means “a piece of a lively, playful 
nature.” It is usually in three-four time, like the Minuet 
but quicker and not at all stately or dignified. Beethoven 
was fond of musical humor and gave expression to it in 
the Scherzos of his Symphonies. He continued to use a part 
of the Minuet form, called the Tvio. 
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Principal Theme, Scherzo, Symphony III (Tobe sung one octave lower) 
pence cre Cre ee 





The Scherzo of the Third Symphony expresses the joy- 
ousness of life. A quick, happy tune is given first to the 
oboe and then to other instruments and there is a playful 
calling back and forth between the woodwind choir and 
the stringed choir. | 

The Trio begins with a melody for three horns, a very 
famous passage full of beauty in which the horns speak 
with almost human accent. Then the Scherzo returns again 
and we have another opportunity to observe Beethoven’s 
liking for dynamics (abrupt changes from loud to soft. ) 


PreLupE, Nocturne Watvz....... Frederic Chopin 
(1809-1849) 


Poland has given the world two supremely great musi- 
clans—Frederic Chopin and Ignaz Jan Paderewski. 
Chopin first became famous as a pianist traveling all over 
Europe as a virtuoso. But it is as a composer that he made 
his greatest name. He concentrated on the piano and wrote 
little for other instruments or for the orchestra. He was 
original in the kind of music he wrote and equally original 
in the way he wrote it. The beauty and variety of his work 
is a never-ending source of admiration to music lovers. It 
is interesting to note that Poland is so proud of her dis- 
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tinguished son that a postage stamp will appear this year 
bearing Chopin’s head. 

Today there is an especial interest inthe performance 
of Chopin’s music by Mr. Dumesnil in that it will be 
played on Chopin’s own piano. 

The coming of Chopin’s piano to America is an event of historic 
importance, 

This is the piano with which Chopin lived. It knew the touch of 
Mme. Sand, the presence of Liszt, and Meyerbeer, It knew Chopin’s 
love, his sorrows, his illness, his death. 

This is the piano upon which Chopin composed some of his greatest 
masterpieces. Its strings first put into sound the sombre chords of the 
Funeral March. His fingers drew from it, for the first time, the exqui- 
site music of the Preludes, the G minor Nocturne, the A minor Ma- 
zurka, the Tarantelle, the F minor Fantasie and the B minor Scherzo. 
To it he came when new melodies sounded in his ears. Before it he sat 
struggling to express all that lived within his soul, and it was upon this 
piano that he played his last concert in Paris in 1848. 


Thro the courtesy of Mr. Lee Roberts, San Francisco, 
it has been made possible in the Young People’s Symphony 
to hear and see the Chopin piano. 


VOLGA BOATMEN’S SONG 
Russian Folk Song 


Yo-ho! heave ho! Yo-ho! heave ho! 

Pull once more, lads, pull once more. 

Yo-ho! heave ho! Yo-ho! heave ho! 

Pull once more, lads, pull once more. 

See the birches drawing near, 

Curly birches drawing near, 

Heigh-da-da, heigh-da, heigh-da-da, heigh-da 


Curly birches drawing near. 


Yo-ho! heave ho! Yo-ho! heave ho! 

Pull once more, lads, pull once more. 

Yo-ho! heave ho! Yo-ho! heave ho! 

Pull once more, lads. Pull once more. 

See the birches drawing near, 

Curly birches drawing near. 

Heigh-da-da heigh-da; heigh-da-da, heigh-da 
Curly birches drawing near. 


Yo-ho heave ho! (softly) Yo-ho heave ho! 
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Se a ee eae a eae Nicholas Rimsky-K orsakow 
1844-1908 

This magnificent orchestral suite has the proportions of 
a symphony, requiring forty-five minutes for performance. 
It does not follow the symphonic (sonata) form however, 
being a freely imaginative work based on the stories of the 
Arabian Nights. The voice of the teller of the tales. is 
heard as a solo violin. The first movement in entitled the 
‘Sea and Sinbad’s Ship”. The second is “The Narrative of 
the Kalendar Prince.” 

The third and fourth, played today, are “The Young 
Prince and the Young Princess” and the “Festival at Bag- 
dad—The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces on a Rock Sur- 
mounted by the Bronze Statue of a Warrior—Conclusion.” 

The richness of the orchestration and the expressive- 
ness of the melodies make this composition popular all 
over the world. 

Rimsky-Korsakow had difficulty in convincing his influ- 
ential parents that he was destined for music. Against his 
will he became a naval cadet and was sent on a three years 
cruise. Fle managed, however, to write a symphony during 
this time and was present at its first performance at St. 
Petersburg on his return. Other musical successes followed 
and he at length resigned from the navy and became pro- 
fessor of music at the Conservatory at St. Petersburg, now 
called Leningrad. 


ADVANCE ANNOUNCEMENT 


At the last concert the concluding numbers will be sung by a trained 
Young People’s Chorus of 150 voices, consisting of the Children’s Choral 
Club of Berkeley, The Margaret Bentley School of Berkeley and the Girl 
Reserves Choral Club, Y. W. C. A., San Francisco. 


THE PROGRAM 


I, Demonstration: of Ftarp ss. 8S, ok coe ie ee Ss a Mr. Atil 
II. WIRE RRO UIT NON an Le ba sand ce he ee hoe .. Beethoven 
ERE iy INMECEAEKOL SUE a tosennew cts asd re ee ee Tschatkowsky 
IV. Awarding of Prizes 
VS ta) :Nympns and: Shepherds.sc.00v. 138 i ee Purcell 
(b) Sandman’s Song and Prayer “Hansel and 
Sp el Pepe eee ee oe ee os EO Se Ny UN Hum perdink 
(c) Spinning Chorus, “Flying Dutchman” coco ccsccccccscecocc Wagner 














QUESTIONS 


What 1s the principal difference between a Minuet 
ATIC aS CHG Y7.G Rite ete iy a Wie Peo a rer nae 


What is the difference between the trumpet and the 
CORTICES creates DOE We wae cee tery eye Sb ss owe 


What brass instrument is used by Boy Scouts for sig- 
TET akc erty Mae Le oe a ea eae 


What is the most noticeable difference between the 
trombone and the tuba: 


a iy ehrapers oie oe eta Cre yee 


ANG AW AV Soke Mamita 2a are Eta aie eel as 


Norre:—After you have answered all these questions, as well as those 


for the previous concerts, mail your complete program, cover and all, 
to Mrs. Alice Metcalf, Manager, 1104 Taylor Street, San Francisco, 
not later than Monday, March 14. The four prizes, which will consist 
of three medals and one honorable mention, will be awarded at the 
last concert, Saturday morning, March 19th, at 11 o’clock. The pro- 
gram will be returned to you by mail. Be sure that your name and 
address are clearly written. 
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JUST PURELISH ED 


The Little Princes of Music Land 


A NEW BOOK OF MUSIC 


FAIRY TALES 





By Evizapetu Simpson 
Author of “Prince Melody in Music Land” 


with illustrations by Berra Rupoiput 
Price $2.00 


All teachers should recommend this book to their 
young students. 





For Sale At All Book And Music Stores 
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Publishers 
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ASSISTED BY THE 
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Columbia Theatre 


SATURDAY Morwninc, Marcu 1gth, 1927 
At 11 o’clock Sharp 


oe? ¢ 


PROGRAM 


I. (@) Demonstration of Harp.......... Mr. Kayetan AtTTu 
(4) Singing of Themes of Symphony and Review 
II. Fourth Movement, Finale, Symphony III.......... 


Sa ene cei | ae Cemeye® cer ieee <a Seco ara) wee shen ii Ap age Beethoven 


PT Nutcracker ote Ses bee ie T'schaikowsky 
(a2) Overture 
(6) March 
(c) Five Dances 

IV. Awarding of Prizes 


V. Three Choruses with Orchestra. 
(a) Nymphs and Shepherds... Purcell 
(6) Sandman’s Song and Prayer, “Hansel and 
Geretel?! seers te eee: Humperdink 
(c) Spinning Chorus, “Flying Dutchman” ...... Wagner 
Sung by the Children’s Choral Club, of Berkeley 
The Margaret Bentley School, Berkeley 
The Girl Reserves Choral Club Y.W.C.A., 
San Francisco 
Soloist, Virginia Baum 


Chickering Piano used. 
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THE HARP 


This is a most ancient instrument and its invention was 
probably due to the discovery that the bow string gave 


forth a musical note after the arrow had left it. Perhaps | 


a group of archers shooting together produced a chord! 
The earliest harps had only a few strings. By 1782 the 
harp had reached a point of perfection which enabled the 
player to play in quite a few different keys by the use of 
pedals. By pressing down on the pedals the string was 
made to raise its pitch a half tone. Then came the French 
great harp inventor, Sebastian Erard, who worked on a new 
principal, the fork mechanism and seven double action 
pedals. By pressing a pedal half way down a string would 
be raised a half tone. When the pedal is pressed all the 
way down the pitch is raised an additional half tone. Thus 
each string is capable of producing three notes instead 
of one. 

The harp is used in the orchestra, instead of the piano 
because its tone blends so much better with the other in- 
struments. It has considerable power, too, and cuts through 
all the other instruments very effectively. 

Horizontal forms of the harp were developing while 
the vertical harp was evolving. The banjo, mandoline, 
guitar, for example, are the results of variations of the 
original idea of the plucked bowstring. 

Today you will learn how various harp effects are ob- 
tained and will also hear the harp as a solo instrument. 


TTIE-CELES TPA 


This instrument resembles a little upright piano, hav- 
ing the upper four octaves only. It has no bass notes. Its 
keys are played like those of the piano but the hammers, 
instead of striking strings, strike steel plates placed over 
wooden resonators. 

It is the solo instrument in the “Dance of the Fée 
Dragée” of the Nutcracker Suite. 



























FINALE, SYMPHONY ITI... Ludwig van Beethoven 
1770-1827 


The word Finale is the name given to the last movement 
of a symphony or sonata. The Finale of the “Eroica” 
Symphony begins with a few measures of rushing scales 
and heavy chords after which there begins an Air with 
Variations on a very original plan—perhaps best described 
as variations om two airs. The first air (or theme) is given 
out by plucked strings. Its notes are all sharp and short. 
Two variations follow and then the second air appears, in 
the wood-winds the first air remaining as its bass. Other 
variations full of surprises and beautiful effects follow. 


Principal Theme, 





THE NUTCRACKER SUITE eS Peter Tschatkowsky 


As we have said before, when the Waltz of the Flowers 
was played, this suite depicts the experience of a little girl 
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who goes to sleep under the Christmas Tree. She dreams 
that her toys come to life. 





Overture Miniarure.—First there is the Overture 
Miniature in which a Nutcracker is proclaimed prince of 
the festivities and proceeds to make arrangements for the 
‘show’—all staged for the benefit of the little girl lost in 
her dreams. There isa great bustling about in the Overture. 


Marcue.—Having at length brought the various toys 
to order, the Nutcracker Prince leads his troops in a March 
about the room. 


Danse DE La Féx Dracte.—Then come solo dances by 
the different toys. The Fée Dragée, or Sugar Plum fairy 
does her graceful steps to the accompaniment of the Christ- 
mas tree ornaments (Celesta), which tinkle together. There 
seems to be a clown in this dance too, who insists upon in- 
truding every once in a while (bass clarinet), making a 
ridiculous contrast to the dainty Sugar Plum fairy. 


Danse Russr.—Then an energetic Russian toy dances 
the L'répak, squatting close to the floor and shooting out 
first one leg and then the other, with his arms folded across 
his chest. He dances so violently that his number only lasts 
a minute! 


Danse AraBe.—A beautiful Arab Dance comes next 
in which a sad, dark-eyed Arab girl sways her veiled body 
to the gentle sounds of her native instruments (imitated 
by Violas and Celli) while two clarinets and English horn 
have a wailing bit of melody. 


Danse Cutnoise.—The grinning Chinese toy now 
steps out and does a quick dance. Bassoons, flute and piccolo 
figure prominently, the persistent grunting of the bassoons 
and the shrill tones of two flutes and a piccolo giving an 
oriental color to the piece. 


Danse ves Miriirons.—Lastly comes the Dance of 
the Mirlitons (toy musical pipes) in which all of the toys 
join. Three flutes playing together produce some charming 
effects. 
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AWARDING OF THE PRIZES 


The prizes to be awarded today are for the best sets of answers to 
the questions contained in the previous programs, The judges are Miss 
Ada Clement, of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music; Miss 
Gertrude Field, of the Community Music School, and Mr. Albert 
Elkus, well known musician. 

The First Prize has been named “The Julian Rehn Waybur Gold 
Medal,” and is presented by the Director, Mr. Wheeler Beckett, in 
recognition of Julian Rehn Waybur, a musician, who, throughout his 
lifetime did much unselfish work for music. Especially was he inter- 
ested in the education of young people in music, and devoted much of 
his time to the raising of musical standards and to the increasing of 
musical appreciation among the youth of San Francisco and the bay 
region. 


NYMPHS AND SHEPHERDS....sccccsosccscsssecsssesneeeee Flenry Purcell 
1658-1695 


Henry Purcell is universally accepted as the greatest 
English composer. His opera “Dido and Aneas”, is as 
much alive in the 20th century as are any of Gluck’s 
operas. He wrote much church music and many songs. 
Considering that he died when Bach was only a boy ten 
years old his music towers up magnificently, for he was 
one of the first composers. Had he not died at the age of 
37 who knows what other marvelous music might have 
been composed? The words of this two-part song are these: 


1. Nymphs and Shepherds come away, 
In this grove lets sport and play, 
For this is Flora’s holiday, 

Sacred to ease and happy love, 
To music, to dancing and to poetry. 
Your flocks may now securely rest, 


Whilst you express your jollity. 


2. Nymphs and Shepherds pipe and play, 
Tune a song, a festal lay, 
For this is Flora’s holiday. 
Lightly we tread o’er all the ground 
With music, with dancing and with poetry 
Thus trip we ’round with merry sound 


And pass the day in jollity. 
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SANDMAN’s SONG AND Prayen....... Engelbert Humperdink 
1854-1923 

Humperdink’s masterpiece, “Hansel and Gretel”, was 
written in: 1893 when the composer was 39 years old. His 
last music, written just before he died, was composed for 
the “Muracle”. The Sandman’s Song and Prayer occur in 
the second scene of Act II. The two children are lost in the 
woods. Night has fallen and they are badly frightened. 
The Sandman, a sleep fairy, appears and calms them. The 
children feel his presence and say: 


“Sandman is here.—Let us first say our evening prayer,” 
Logether— ‘When at night I go to sleep, 
Fourteen angels watch do keep, 
Two my head are guarding, 
Two my feet are guiding, 
Two are on my right hand, 
Two are on my left hand, 
Two who warmly cover, 
Two who o’er me hover, 
Two to whom ’tis given 
To guide my steps to heaven.” 


SEENNING CHORUS Aig ee Richard Wagner 


The second act of “The Flying Dutchman” shows Senta 
among a group of merry girls busy at their spinning wheels. 
This opera was Wagner’s second and the beauty of the 
Spinning Chorus did much to assure its success. The words 


describe the occupation and thoughts of the young girls. 
“Hum, hum, hum good wheel, be whirling, 
Gaily turn thee ’round. 
Spin, spin, spin the threads, be twirling, 
Turn, good wheel, with humming sound! 
My love now sails on distant seas; 
His faithful heart for home doth yearn, 
Could’st thou, good wheel, but give the breeze, 
My love to me would soon return.” 
Solo voice—“Ah! duly, duly are they spinning! 
Each girl a sweetheart would be winning.” 
Cuorus—“Dame Mary, hush! for well you know 
Our song as yet must onward go!” 
Solo Voice—“Then sing! yet ply a busy wheel. 
But wherefore, Senta, art thou still?” 
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Programme 


iy Overture: to Oberon ee Se See he Weber 


The great success of Weber’s operas, particularly “Der Freischutz”” and 
‘“Euryanthe”’, led to an offer from the directors of Covent Garden, London, for 
an opera to be written for production there. Weber was in failing health at 
the time, but undertook the commission and selected a fairy tale by Wieland as 
the subject of the libretto. The overture was the last portion which he wrote, 
as it is also his last musical composition. After the introduction there is heard 
the prolonged horn tones representing the call of Oberon, the king of the fairies. 
All the elves of his kingdom obey the summons. The famous crashing chord, 
which comes as a striking surprise, concludes the introduction. The leading 
subject and the love song form the material for the main section, and the 
closing subject is the melody of the well known “Ocean. thou mighty monster” 
aria of the third act. 


>) 


2-- -eymphony: No; 5, 1h E-minor = T schaikowsky 


Andante—Allegro con anima 

Andante cantabile con alcuna licenza 

Valse—Allegro moderato 

Finale: Andante maestoso—Allegro—Allegro vivace 


In the Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky we seem to see whole nations in 
revolt, mourning, rejoicing, conquering. The first movement suggests the surging 
of a great mass of people—perhaps the Russian nation at work and at play, 
vital and free-souled, but submerged and unhappy. The second movement, one 
of the most popular compositions Tschaikowsky ever wrote, is a passionate and 
sensuous andante, although shortly before the movement’s end the theme of 
the symphony appears as a sort of rumble of cannon amid the pathos of a 
people's suffering. The third movement is a beautiful piece of delicate tracery, 
perhaps the aristocracy of the people, dancing in its ballroom, oblivious of the 
groanings of the workers outside. Toward the close of the movement the 
threatening motive is again heard as though the guests hear the first mutterings 
of the mob in the streets below. With the opening of the fourth movement the 
armies of the people seem to be approaching for battle. This is one of the 
most remarkable depictions in all music of that peculiar sensation known as 
mob-emotion. Here it inevitably means the triumph of a great popular cause. 
The armies of liberty have fought and won. 


INTERMISSION 
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3. <introduction:to:"“Chovantchina’ 2 = Moussorgsky 


“Chovantchina”, which was suggested to Moussorgsky by the celebrated 
Russian critic, Vladimir Stassov, has to do with the conflict between old and new 
Russia at the end of the seventeenth century. Moussorgsky worked on the 
opera intermittently from 1872 until his death in 1881, but left the work un- 
finished. It was completed and orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakow, and published 
in 1882. 


The Prelude, which portrays the cold gray dawn over the Kremlin in 
Moscow, has been commented on by Rosa Newmarch in “The Russian Opera”: 
“Nothing in Russian music is more intensely or touchingly national in feeling. 
The curtain opens upon the Red Square in the Kremlin, just as the rising sun 
catches the domes of the churches, and the bells ring for early matins.” 


4.7 yurphomc Poem, = 1 ne* Preludes: sg ee as Liszt 

The score of this work is prefaced by a reference to the Meditations 
Poetiques of Mamartine: 

“What else is our life than a series of preludes to that unknown song of 
which the first solemn note is struck by death? Love is the morning glow of 
every heart; but in what human career have not the first ecstasies of bliss been 
broken by the storm, whose cruel breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the 
sacred shrine with the bolt of lightning? And what soul, sorely wounded, does 
not, emerging from the tempest, seek to indulge its memories in the calm of 
country life? Nevertheless, man will not resign himself for long to the soothing 
charm of quiet nature, and when the trumpet sounds the signal of alarm, he 
runs to the perilous post, whatever be the cause that calls him to the ranks of 
war—that he may find in combat the full consciousness of himself and the 
command of all his powers.” 


Summer Symphony Series 


SECOND ConcerT Turspay, Aucust 3, 8:20 P. M. 
Ossie GABRILOWITSCH, Conducting 
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Pe Cverttites <> INNS DS: in ee ey mes Mendelssohn 


The overture is in the strict classical form. Its inspiration is the hero of 
the Hugo drama and Mendelssohn seeks to portray the adventures of Ruy Blas, 
the heroic lackey, in dramatic style. The first theme, which follows closely upon 
the introduction, is an agitated one. It is followed by one of contrasting love- 
liness. The second part develops this material and, after the repetition, there is 
a brilliant and stirring coda, with which the overture concludes. 


Dee WE PERUGS DOr WODON STI co eee oc ae Wagner 


It was with this work that Wagner first used the overture to prepare the 
audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, and in this prelude 
tells us of the descent of the Holy Grail as it was brought by the angels and 
delivered into the hands of the holy Titurel who built for its shrine the Castle * 
of Montsalvat. One writer has said that this prelude is a “mighty web of sound 
woven on the single theme of the Holy Grail.” We hear the motive at first 
softly in the highest register of the divided violins; it is taken up by the deeper 
strings, and, gradually increasing in volume, it is finally loudly ontoned by the 
trombones; then as silently the theme dies away with a long diminuendo to the 
high tones of the strings again. 


3. Symphony No. 5, in C Minot................... geneniN Beethoven 


Allegro con brio 
Andante con moto 
Scherzo: Allegro— 
Finale: Allegro 


Of all the nine symphonies by Beethoven, the Fifth is probably the best 
known, the most generally comprehended, and the most widely popular. 


The first movement is a wonderful example of thematic invention. Beet- 
hoven spoke of the opening subject as “Fate knocking at the door.” It consists 
of three powerful repeated notes followed by a drop of a third. After a long 
pause this is given out again a tone lower. It is tossed about from instrument 
to instrument like an inspired game of battledoor and shuttlecock. The working 
out is intensely dramatic. As for the slow movement, nothing lovelier was ever 
created. It is a set of variations of incomparable grace and delicacy. Rugged 
humor blends with pathos, working up to an emotional climax inexpressibly noble 
and ‘beautiful. The Scherzo is gigantic with much development of the two 
themes. The second part of the trio has a famous passage for the double basses 
and presents the amusing incident of two ineffectual attempts to start the theme 
—the third time being successful. Instead of being detached as usual, the Scherzo 
leads without pause into the fourth movement, which is reached through a heavy 
crescendo. The scoring is now enriched through the addition of three trom- 
bones, contra-bassoon and piccolo, and thus reinforced the entire orchestra bursts 
forth into an exultant, triumphant song of joy and victory. 


INTERMISSION 
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4. Andante Cantabile 
from.-otrine Quartet: Opus i4 e e T schaikowsky 


The Andante Cantabile is based on a Russian folk song with which Tschai- 
kowsky became acquainted in a peculiar manner. A plasterer was working 
outside the house in which the composer was living. Tschaikowsky heard him 
humming a song several times while at work. He took down the song and used 
it as the principal theme of this section of his quartet. Later the song, which 
is a Russian folk tune, was included in the collection of Russian folk songs com- 
piled by Rimsky-Korsakow. 


Dy ODGTHSE, GNP RICR: nce tN ete ee nee Rimsky-Korsakow 
Alborada 3 
Variations 
Alborada 
Scene and Gypsy Song 
Fandango of the Asturias 


(Played without pause) 

The Spanish Caprice, although entitled in separate numbers, is played as 
a whole and without a pause. Indeed, the third piece is but a repetition of the 
first in a different key, with slightly varying treatment of harp and arpeggio 
figures of clarinet. The prevailing rhythm of three beats in the Spanish dance 
scarcely meets with an exception in the Alborada, which is less a dance than a 
kind of military piece, or fanfare. The name seems to be akin to the French 
aubade and applies to a military piece played at daybreak. 

The “Scene and Gypsy Song” opens with a striking fanfare of horns and 
trumpets, followed or echoed by a cadenza of solo violin in the same figure to a 
soft roll of military drum. The third cadenza is of flute to a roll of kettle- 
drums; fourth is a cadenza of clarinet; last of the harp. The “song” is a strident 
phrase of violins, with intruding low brass and cymbals. ‘There is a suggestion 
of the fandango in the strings, “quasi guitara.” 


Summer Symphony Series 
Tuirp Concert - Turspay, Aucust 10, 8:20 P. M. 
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Overture to “Der Freischutz”’ 
Nocturne { from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream”’ 
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Symphony, “From the New World” 
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Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods” 


Tickets now on sale, 50c and $1.00. 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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Hear Ossip Gabrilowitsch 
on the new 
Orthophonic Victrola 


Ossip GABRILOWITSCH, Guest Conductor of the Summer 
Symphony Series, is one of the greatest living tone-poets of 
the piano, composer, virtuoso and famous conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony Orchestra. 
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Part I. 
ALFRED HURTGEN, Conducting 


Pe voyertire: t6.- Det Pramcnity ono se ee Weber 


This overture presents the story of the opera in condensed form. The 
beautiful horn quartet of the introduction leads us into the forest. Night is 
falling and mysterious sounds are heard. Then follows the overture proper in 
which the vital situations of the opera are foreshadowed. 


2. Symphony No. 5, “From the New World””................-..-.-.. Dvorak 
Adagio—Allegro molto 
Largo 


Scherzo: molto vivace 
Allegro con fuoco 


The “New World” Symphony was written in 1893 while Dvorak was living 
in New York as director of the National Conservatory. For many years there 
was violent debate as to whether, or how much, the symphony made use of 
actual Negro and Indian melodies, but a letter written by Dvorak himself in 1900 
flatly gave the lie to “that nonsense about my having made use of ‘Indian’ and 
‘American’ themes. I tried to write only in the spirit of these national Amer- 
ican melodies.” Dvorak while in this country found Negro rhythms and melo- 
dies strikingly novel and interesting; his unerring instinct for the musical expres’ 
sion of untaught emotions led him to find these Negro spirituals, not indeed 
expressive of America as a whole, but a really valuable contribution to the world’s 
' music. <As for Indian songs, Dvorak actually knew very little about them, but 
he was immensely impressed with Longfellow’s “Hiawatha”, and the second and 
third movements in the “New World’ Symphony were unquestionably much 
influenced by this poem, 


INTERMISSION 


Part II. 
GIULIO MINETTI, Conducting 


go a AMES Te se PeONOte INO. Soo a eee ce ameaerg eee Beethoven 


“Fidelio”, Beethoven’s only opera, was first performed at Vienna, in 1809. 
For this opera he composed at one time and another no fewer than four over- 
tures, three of them known as “Leonore” Overtures, this having been the original 
title of the opera. The third overture, played this evening, is by far the finest 
of the four. It is the drama in miniature, and far outclasses anything in the 
opera itself. It is a masterpiece of dramatic unity, strength and passion, as well 
as of unique and imposing musical construction. 


= AG eA DOTS Wate beta eae eet son acre oe een eee ee ae Lovet 
CBF — SNAG Ct ii aor es ee ce ye ee eye Oe Bolzoni 


These two exquisite little numbers, written for strings only, are of such 
instant appeal that no explanation is necessary for a thorough appreciation. The 
first is in the nature of a lullaby, while the second is in the formal Minuet style, 
being similar in form to the famous Boccherini Minuet. 
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52 Peer ta yee orale NOs wks eo Petey eee ge eee on a Grieg 


Morning 

Ase’s Death 

Anitra’s Dance 

In the Hall of the Mountain King 

This widely known and popular work of the Norwegian master is the first 

of two suites of incidental music to Ibsen’s dramatic poem of the same name. In 
the first movement no great stretch of imagination is necessary to follow the day- 
light as it grows from the first timid, twinkling rays of the dawn up to the 
bursting into full view of the golden orb in all its splendor. The second move- 
ment is played as a prelude to the third act of the drama, and is a picture of the 
lonely, forsaken old mother dying in solitude, with many a moan of distress and 
many a lament for her harum-scarum boy. The third movement is in Africa, 
and Peer Gynt, lying on cushions, smoking a long pipe and drinking coffee, 
watches Anitra and her maidens as they dance. The last movement pictures the 
scene in the hall of the mountain king and the grotesque incantations and dances 
of the imps. 


6. Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods”................---- Johann Strauss 


Johann Strauss, composer of this famous and popular waltz, is in a class by 
himself, with his nearest relatives as his only rivals. His works in dance form 


are very numerous, his waltzes alone reaching the number of one hundred and 


fifty-two. This evening’s number is in the conventional concert waltz form, 
consisting of introduction, five waltzes and coda. 


Summer Symphony Series 
Fourtu Concert - Tusspay, Auc. 17, 8:20 P. M. 
Conductor—NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


PROGRAMME 


Overture to “Mignon” 

Symphony No. 6, ‘Pathetique”’ 
“The Fountains of Rome” 
March, “Pomp and Circumstance”’ 


Tickets now on sale, 50c and $1.00. (No tax) 
Sherman, Clay & Co. 





NOTICE—Patrons holding coupon books are urged to exchange them for reserved seats 
for the three remaining concerts as soon as possible. A check of the number of out- 
standing coupons shows that if patrons hold them too long it will be impossible to accom- 
modate them in the $1 sections. Therefore coupons should be distributed over the three 
remaining concerts. The last concert will be given September 14th. 
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Duo-Art piano. 

The ‘Duo-Art piano is a marvelous work of 
art, almost uncanny in its absolutely life-like re- 
production of the interpretation of the composition 
the artist 1s executing, making one alfually feel 
the presence of the artist himself, so perfeét is the 
portrayal of the work being played. 

No home is complete without a Duo-Art piano. 

Very truly yours, 
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bes Glverture 106; venient se ae te eer Saar aE Thomas 


The overture to “Mignon” is a highly and deservedly favored concert 
number of the lighter class, although it might be called an “introduction” more 
appropriately, perhaps, as it has practically nothing of the classic overture form— 
consisting rather of a free treatment of certain themes from the opera. First, a 
short picturesque introduction which leads into Mignon’s beautiful song, “Know’st 
Thou the Land”, this being followed in turn by the spirited polonaise which 
Felina sings in the second act. 


2. Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique” wc T schaikowsky 


Adagio—Allegro—Andante—Allegro vivo 
Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 

Adagio lamentoso 


The first and last movements of the symphony are the tragic ones, the first 
opening with a short, slow introduction, the melody being in the lowest notes 
of the bassoon. In greatest possible contrast to the first movement, which is 
pervaded by an almost unrelieved gloom, stands the second, a peculiar blending 
of happy grace and melancholy. It is written in the usual time signature of 3-4, 
the melody of the first part, played by the ‘cellos, having the character of a 
waltz. The third movement strikes a note of vigorous joy of life. To quote a 
celebrated critic: “It is a piece of grand barbaric animalism, reminding us of a 
Tartar horde, galloping madly across the steppes, the sun glinting on its arms.” 
The last movement which may be considered as the usual slow movement mis- 
placed, evokes again the tragic-laden atmosphere of the opening measures. 
Although built upon two simple themes, yet by the masterly manner of their 
presentation the composer has made this movement one of the most keenly 
impressive in musical literature. 


INTERMISSION 


3. Symphonic Poem, “The Fountains of Rome”’.......... Respighi 


“The Fountain of Valle Giulia at Dawn” 
“The Triton Fountain at Morn” 
“The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day” 
“The Villa Medici Fountain at Sunset” 
In this symphonic poem the composer has endeavored to give expression to 
the sentiments and visions suggested to him by four of Rome’s fountains, con- 


templated at the hour in which their character is most in harmony with the 
surrounding landscape, or in which their beauty appears most impressive to the 
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observer. The first part of the poem, inspired by the Fountain of Valle Giulia, 
depicts a pastoral landscape; droves of cattle pass and disappear in the fresh, 
damp mists of a Roman dawn. A sudden loud and insistent blast of horns above 
the trills of the whole orchestra introduces the second part, the Triton Fountain. 
It is like a joyous call, summoning troops of naiads and tritons, who come 
running up, pursuing each other and mingling in a frenzied dance between the 
jets of water. Next there appears a solemn theme, borne on the undulations of 
the orchestra. It is the Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day. The solemn theme, 
passing from the wood to the brass instruments, assumes a triumphal character. 
Trumpets peal; across the radiant surface of the water there passes Neptune’s 
chariot, drawn by sea horses and followed by a train of sirens and tritons. The 
procession then vanishes, while faint trumpet blasts resound in the distance. The 
fourth part, the Villa Medici Fountain, is announced by a sad theme, which rises 
above a subdued warbling. It is the nostalgic hour of sunset. The air is full 
of the sound of tolling bells, birds twittering, leaves rustling. Then all dies 
peacefully into the silence of the night. 


4.. ‘March, “Pomp and Circumstance”, No.) 1... Elgar 
Upa WALpROP at the Organ 


Under the title of “Pomp and Circumstance’’, Elgar has written a series of 
six military marches, of which the first is the best known and most popular. 
Elgar himself has given the reason for writing these marches. ‘Why’, he re- 
marks, “should a composer always write in an exacting spirit? Why not relax 
the box occasionally? My conception of a composer’s duty includes his being 
a bard for the people. As to the marches, I have been much among military 
men, and have often wondered why the quick march (military march) has 
never been treated symphonically. Soldiers too often march to the most trivial 
music. Why not try to give them something a little better?” 


Summer Symphony Series 
FirtH Concert, Tugspay, Sept. 7, 8:20 P. M. 


Conductor, GAETANO MEROLA 


(General Director, San Francisco Opera Association) 


PROGRAMME or OPERATIC SELECTIONS 


Assisting Artists 
MME. ELSA GARAY, Soprano 
EVA GRUNINGER ATKINSON, Contralto 
CHARLES F. BULOTTI, Tenor 
JOHN UPMAN, Baritone 
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Read what Nikolai Sokoloff 
says of the 


STEINWAY 


The Instrument of? the Immortals 


November 4, 1925 


Messrs. Steinway & Sons, 
109 West 57th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


(GENTLEMEN: 


In working with my orchestra I am continuously 
seeking for beauty and equality of tone in all 
registers, sensitive response and power and brilliancy 
where demanded. These are, it seems to me, the 
characteristics of the Steinway piano. 

It has for years been a joy to me. 


Appreciatively yours, 
NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF. 


Sherman,@lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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Overture to’ Strivamidec< ore eet Rossini 
ORCHESTRA 


. Aria, “Mon coeur s’ouvre a ta voix” 
from “Samson et Dalila”... Saint-Saens 


Eva GRUNINGER ATKINSON 


(a) Intermezzo, Act II from “The Jewels of the 


(b) Intermezzo, Act III Madonna”........ Wolf-Ferrari 
ORCHESTRA 
Proieue’ ton: 1 Paetiaca ?..5) 7 a le Leoncavallo 


JOHN UPPMAN 


INTERMISSION 


(a) Aria of Lia from “L’Enfant Prodigue”’........... Debussy 
(b) Czardas from “Die Fledermaus”... Johann Strauss 
Mme. Etsa Garay 


. Aria, “Cielo e Mar” from “La Gioconda”............ Ponchielli 


CHARLES F. Butotti 


Quartets ftom: “Risdletio oo 575 en Verdi 


MMe. ELsa GARAY Eva GRUNINGER ATKINSON 
CHARLES F. BULOTTI JOHN UPPMAN 


Dance of the Hours from “La GioconGs: =. Ponchielli 
ORCHESTRA 
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COPE A 


COMPANY 
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EXPOSITION AUDITORIUM 
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| 
| 


Tickets at Sherman, Clay & Co. 
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Summer Symphony Series 


LAST CONCERT—Tuespay, SEpTemsBer 14th 
8:20 P.M. 


Conductor—ALFRED HERTZ 


PROGRAMME 
. Overture to “Tannhauser”’ 
. “Unfinished Symphony” 


. Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 
. Scheherazade 
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~ Gaetano Merola 


Director of the San Francisco Opera, in 
company with many world-famous artists, 
pianists and directors, uses only the 


STEIN WAY 


CThe. Instrument of the Immortals 


I am a sincere admirer of all fine pianos, of which 
indeed, there are several. 


But the piano in my home, as in my professional 
work, is the STEINWAY. 


Its beautiful tone, its agreeable action, its almost 
human sympathy with the moods of the player, 
are such that I hope I shall never be without my 
STEINWAY. 





The musical history of this age could not be what 
it is, if the world of musicians in concert stage or 
studio, or the lovers of music in the homes, had 
not possessed the inspiration of the STEINWAY. 


[etTane Taerety 


Sherman, lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. 


Mission Street, near Twenty-first 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 
Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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The Dominican College 
School of Music 
, 
| 








Presents the 





Orchestra 


San Francisco Symphony 


ALFRED HURTGEN, Conducting 


Saturday, September 11, 1926 


3:30 P. M. 


Dominican College Grounds, San Rafael 


1. Overture to “Oberon” : : : on Weber 
2. Symphony No. 5, “From the New World”. . Dvorak 
Adagio--Allegro molto 
Largo 
Scherzo: Molto vivace 


oe cy ae 
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Allegro con fuoco 
INTERMISSION 


from “A Midsummer Night’s Dream” ; Mendelssohn 





Scherzo 
4. Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun” . : Debussy 


3. Nocturne 
/ 5. Overture to “Tannhauser” : : : : Wagner 
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f= Qverture:to-  Ponghauser’) oo uti 2 a Wagner 

The overture to “Tannhauser” deals with the struggle between earthly and 
sensuous love symbolized in the person of Venus, and heavenly or spiritual love 
symbolized in the person of Elizabeth. The work opens with the Pilgrim’s Chorus, 
beginning softly and swelling into a mighty anthem in the brass, against weird 
counter-figure in the violins, which Wagner said was meant to symbolize “the 
pulse of life.” Then follows in contrast to this, the music of earthly love and 
desires, the Venusberg music, the sensuous love song of Tannhauser to the god- 
dess of love, her enticing song to him, the bacchanalian revels, suddenly inter- 
rupted by the broad and solemn return of the Pilgrim’s Chorus, first softly, then 
rising into a mighty paean of triumph and praise, bringing the overture to a 
thrilling close. 


2. Symphony in B Minor, “Unfinished” 


Allegro moderato 


thee tis ae te Schubert 


Andante con moto 


Only the first two movements of Schubert's Eighth Symphony, universally 
known as the “Unfinished” are complete. There are nine bars of a Scherzo, and 
with them the symphony stops; and yet among all the composer’s works not one 
is more beautiful in idea or perfect in form than this. No more of it has ever 
been found, and no one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. 
As would be expected from Schubert's sentimental temperament, his music is 
essentially lyric and found its most natural expression in the songs for single 
voice, of which he wrote over eight hundred in all. His symphonies have been 
characterized as “expanded song, delightful, as songs are delightful, for their 
directness of feeling, their beauty of detail, their warmth of color, and their 
sensuous charm.” Although the Unfinished Symphony was written in 1822, it 
was not produced until 1865, thirty-seven years after the composers death. Since 
then it has become one of the most popular symphonic works in all musical 
literature. 
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ap etunparian “Rhapsody No.9 3 Ge a eee Liszt 


No more popular works exist for the piano than those unique compositions 
of Liszt known as the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the most popular of them all 
is unquestionably the second. In its orchestral dress itis also very popular, and 
while its piano characteristics have been modified in the process of orchestration, 
it nevertheless remains an exceedingly brilliant and fascinating work. 


INTERMISSION 


4. Symphonic Suite, “Scheherazade’’............. Rimsky-Korsakow 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship. 


The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince. 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess. 


Festival at Bagdad—-The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces on a 
Rock Surmounted by the Bronze Statue of a Warrior— 
Conclusion. 





This opulent, richly melodic and flamingly colored oriental suite is a daring 
and brilliant attempt to translate into music some of the tales told the Sultar 
Shahriar by the Sultant Scheherazade, in the “Arabian Nights.” It will be remem- 
bered that these thousand-and-one tales, each taking one night to relate, were 
made so interesting by the Sultana that Shahriar spared her life, despite his oath 
to put to death each one of his wives after the first night. The stories chosen 
by the composer are disconnected, with the exception of a single theme, that of 
Scheherazade, which is mostly assigned to the solo violin and represents the 
Sultana in the narrative, this theme linking the four movements together. 


The first movement opens with a theme and accompanying figure suggestive 
of the sea. ‘Then follows the Scheherazade theme, introducing the storyteller. 
The elaboration of these themes, and an additional one which might be termed, 
“The Ship’, constitutes the contents of this movement. In the second move- 
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ment after the Scheherazade motive, the bassoon over a drone bass begins the 
Kalendar Prince’s narrative, the same subject closing the movement. The third 
movement begins with a charming romanza, while the second theme, brought 
forth by the clarinet, is one of the most ingratiating in the whole work. A new 
episode presents the most bizarre effects, and is given an oriental coloring by the 
fantastic use of the triangle, tambourine, cymbals and drum. The final move- 
ment opens with a suggestion of the original sea motive, followed by that of 
Scheherazade, played by the solo violin, which then leads into the revels of the 
festival, beginning with a dance figure played by two flutes.’ This figure, together 
with themes from the earlier parts of the work, develops into a wild dance, which 
waxes more and more furious until at last the trombones thunder forth the sea 
motive in ominous tones. But that does not stop the merry-making and dancing 
which continues until the vessel, storm driven, crashes on the magnetic rocks. 
When all is serene once more, the motive of the Scheherazade again appears. 
The Sultana is ready to go on with another story, but the Sultan has relented 
his vow and all is peaceful. 
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s\|E SUMMER SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION, realizing 

ey that only due to the co-operation and support of the music 

S29 loving public of San Francisco the first season of Summer 

¢@ci| Symphonies was made. a success, desires to take this means 

of expressing its appreciation to the Honorable James Rolph, 

Mayor, and the Board of Supervisors of the City and County of San 

Francisco, particularly to the members of the Auditorium Committee 

(Messrs. Franck R. Hayvenner, Milton Marks and Warren Shannon), 

also Auditor Thomas F. Boyle, who were personally responsible for the 

financial assistance given by our City. Without such assistance the move- 
ment could not have so successfully terminated. 
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To the Musical Association of San Francisco we are especially in- 
debted for their assistance and co-operation in affording the use of their 
library, instruments, properties and office facilities, and their manager, 


Mr. A. W. Widenham. 


: Mr. Albert A. Greenbaum, Secretary of the local Musicians: Union, 
and Mr. Alfred Metzger, publisher of the Pacific Coast Musical Review, 
were untiring in their efforts to develop interest in the summer symphony 
concerts, and it was largely due to their persistance that the project 
assumed constructive proportions. 

| 
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Our thanks are also given for the efforts of the members of the 
various committees: 





Executive Committee 


George Q. Chase Milton H. Esberg Henry L. Mayer 

Louise A. Boyd George Filmer James Rolph, Jr. 

Thomas F. Boyle J. Emmet Hayden Chester W. Rosekrans 

Leonard W. Buck Timothy Healy Warren Shannon 

George T. Cameron Charles H. Kendrick Mrs. .H. Roy Stovel 
vr Colbert Coldwell Frederick J. Koster E. J. Tobin 


Sidney M. Ehrman Mrs. Parker Maddox A. W. Widenham 
Milton Marks 


Music Committee 





Alfred Metzger Alexander Fried John Rothschild 

J. J. Black Albert A. Greenbaum Frederick R. Sherman 
Miss Lena Blandin Alfred Hertz Noel Sullivan 

Mrs. John B. Casserly Mrs. Marcus Koshland Joseph S. Thompson 
Sidney M. Ehrman Mrs. Max Lilienthal A. W. Widenham 


Redfern Mason 
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Alexander Fried 
Arthur §. Garbett 
Miss Ada Hanifin 


Mrs. H. S. Anderson 

H. S. Anderson 
Gladyce G. Arata 

Mrs. Paul E. Bollieo 
Miss Helen G. Barker 
Mrs. John E. Bennett 
Helen H. Baum 

Mrs. Theres Bryson 
Helen D. Bassett 

Mrs. Lillian Birmingham 


Mrs. Mary Pasmore Burrell 


Mrs. Cleopatra Bolotine 
Ellen V. Booker 
Miss Estelle Carpenter 


Publicity Committee 


Homer Henley - 
Redfern Mason 


Subscription Committee 


Martha M. Hanify 
Mrs. Alfred Hurtgen 
Mrs. John Galen Howard 
Mrs. Theo. M. Hughes 
Mrs. Walter N. Hunt 
Anne Kauffman 

Miss Nelda Lichtenstein 
Miss Edith Livermore 
Miss Helen G. McElroy 
Ruth Meredith 

Mrs. C, A. McLane 
Modesta Mortensen 
Mrs. A. J. Mortensen 
Mrs. Giulio Minetti 





Miss Mollie Merrick 
Alfred Metzger 
Charles Woodman 


Miss Frances Simonsen 
Gertrude A. Simonton 
Miss Violet M. Sharpe 
Miss Viola Shefer 
Mrs. Austin W. Sperry 
Mrs. A. J. Schultheis 
Frederic Shipman 
Mildred Shipman 

Mrs. J. Roy Stovel 
Mrs. H. F. Stoll 

Mrs. John D. Sibley 
Mrs. Rose B. Stolz 
Alan C. Tannock 
John C. Tannock 


Miss M. S. Chenery 
H. A. Dunn 


Mrs. Richard Newman Mrs. Carl van Hulst 

Mrs. Robert F. Paine Mrs. Maria Pernau Walsh 
Mme. Sidonia Erkeley Miss Dorothy Pasmore Mrs. Evelyn S: Ware 
Mrs. Eugene Elkus . Mrs. Ernest D. Paramino Mrs. Frank B. Wilson 
Miss Ethel L. Fairbarrn Miss H. Phillips Mrs. Alvina Heuer Wilson 
Mrs. Frank Carroll Giffen Mrs. Edward Place Mme. Pearl Hossack 

Mrs. Hazel Gower Mrs. Theolene P. Reed Whitcomb 

Mrs. C. E. Holmboe Mrs. William Ritter Anna Cora Winchell 
Mrs. H. L. Hofman Julio Ramaciatti Mrs. Leonard Wood 


~ 


In concluding, comment might be made on what has been accom- 
plished this year. The attendance of forty-five thousand for six concerts 
is positive assurance of public interest and indicates that music-loving 
San Franciscans desire the continuance of symphony concerts through- 
out the year. Aside from increasing the number next year, we have 
in mind giving concerts in nearby communities, including another one 
at San Rafael which was sponsored by the Dominican Sisters and proved 
such a success this year. 


The season has been as economically operated as possible, consider- 
ing that this was the first year, and the statement shows a small surplus 
which is expected to be utilized for the coming year. 


It is our endeavor to make the Summer Symphony Concerts perma- 
-nent institutions in San Francisco. To this end you are invited to sig’ 
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4 nify on the attached slip if you desire season books for next year. Pay- 
ment for these books will not be required until shortly before the concerts 
begin. In the meantime, your slip will aid us in determining to what 
extent next summer’s series may be planned. 


ry You are urged to sign and leave your slip with the attendant at the 
the door or send in so that plans may be completed at an early date. 


SUMMER SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION. 


s SUMMER SYMPHONY ASSOCIATION 
4577 PHELAN BUILDING 
SAN FRANCISCO. 


I hereby SUDSCLIDE TOP ican. ohh esevns coupon books of twenty coupons each, 
) at $10.00 per book, for the second Summer Symphony Series. 
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| AM using the e\teimway piano 
now for many years and am 
enjoying its superior qualities so 
oe much that I cannot 


imagine how I ever could 





get along without one. 
It is like a good friend of 


whom you get fonder 


the more you know Tl 
him.”’ | 


The home of the Steinway ts 





Sherman, (lay & Co. 


Kearny and Sutter Sts., S. F. { 
E 

Mission Street, near Twenty-first “4 
Fourteenth and Clay Sts., Oakland 


Telegraph and Channing Way, Berkeley 
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PRESENTS THE 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY QRCHESTRA 


IN A SERIES OF 


FIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


with 
GUEST CONDUCTORS 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor Cleveland Orchestra 


HENRY HADLEY 


Conductor New York Philharmonic 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 


IN THE HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT SCHOOL GROUNDS, 
SAN MATEO 


























The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County 


Officers 
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Mrs. Nion Tucker 
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August 15, and August 22. 


Prices: 
Boxes Seating Six, $20 
Single Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 


General Admission, 50 Cents 
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| FIRST CONCERT 
June 13. 1926, at 3:15 
San Francisco Sympnony Orchestra 
Nikolai Sokoloff, Conducting 
Conductor of the Cleveland Orchestra 
€» SR CE ES ER SS 
PROGRAMME 
1, OVERTURN, “Leonore,’ Novs: Opus T2242... Ludwig Von Beethoven 
OE a AVE ec ELNOO IN Yi Lr, SVEN) Be score o sastay cosayeeadans eascakaus veueas Sct aaeeed careeenee Cesar Franck 
1. Lento-Allegro non troppo (Lento)—(Allegro non troppo) 
2. Allegretto 
3. Allegro non troppo 
INTERMISSION 
3. SYMPHONIC POEM, “The Fountains of Rome’”’........ Ottorino Respighi 
The Fountain of the Valle Giulia at Dawn 
. The Fountain of the Triton at Morning 
= The Fountain of Trevi at Mid-day 
The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sunset 
f (Played for the first time by the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra) 
: ATT AR OH Bh SGA Vi oOpGs (Sits eed il ean oie oe Tschaikowsky 
The piano used is a Steinway 
a 


i a 

















1899, and another diploma for composition in 1901. He subsequently 
went to Berlin where he continued his studies under Max Bruch. He jour- 
neyed further, to Petrograd, where he frequented the society of the most 
distinguished musicians. 


Respighi has since occupied a position of influence as professor of 
composition at the “Liceo di Santa Cecilia” in Rome. 


The orchestral score contains the following argument: “In his ‘Fon- 
tane di Roma’ the composer has endeavored to express feelings and 
visions evoked by the four fountains of the city of Rome, viewed at the 
hour when their character is most fully in harmony with the surrounding 
landscape, or during which their beauty might seem most likely to prove 
suggestive to one who contemplated them. 


“The first movement of the poem, inspired by the Fountain of the 
Valle Giulia at Dawn, calls up before the listener a pastoral countryside; 
flocks of sheep pass and disappear in the fresh and humid mist of a 
Roman dawn. 


“A sudden insistent ‘fortissimo’ re-echoing of horns above the trilling 
of the entire orchestra, introduces the second mvoement. It is like some 
joyous appeal, at whose sound Naiads and Tritons come trooping up, 
pursuing each other and mingling in a frenetic dance beneath the falling 
spray. 

“A solemn theme is now projected by the orchestra—it is the Foun- 
tain of Trevi at noon. This solemn theme, passing from the wood-wind 
to the brasses, takes on a triumphal character. Fanfares resound. On 
the radiant surface of the water passes Neptune’s triumphal chariot, 
drawn by river-horses and followed by a cortege of Sirens and Tritons. 
The procession vanishes while muted chimes die away in the distance. 


“The fourth movement (‘The Fountain of the Villa Medici at Sun- 
set’) begins with a theme replete with sadness. It is the nostalgic hour 
of sunset. The air is filled with the sound of the tolling bells, of twit- 
tering birds, of rustling and whispering leaves. Then all fades quietly 
away into the silence of night.” 


The score calls for the following instruments: piccolo, two flutes, two 
oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassoons, four horns, 
three trumpets, triangle, cymbals, glockenspiel, a bell, two harps, celesta, 
pianoforte, organ “ad libitum’’, strings. 


March Slav, Op. 31 Tschaikowsky 


But few words of explanation are necessary in connection with a 
work so expressive of patriotic enthusiasm. It was written in 1876— 
the year of the war between Serbia and Turkey, for a grand concert 
arranged by Nicholas Rubinstein for the benefit of the wounded. The 
March was first called the Russo-Serbian March and scored an instant 
and immense success. In it the composer seeks to express the sorrow 
felt by the nation, upon the death of the national hero and soldier— 
Skobeleff. 


Tschaikowsky has culled his principal thematic material from South 
Russian and Serbian folk-music. The principal theme of the march is 
founded on the Serbian Folk-Song, “Sunce Varko ne Fijas Jadnako” 
(“Come, dearest, why so sad this morning?”). In the beginning the 
bassoons give out softly a sombre theme which is presently followed by 
the ringing calls of trumpets and the whole moves on to a resounding’ 
full-orchestra climax. An interesting feature of the trio is the intro- 
cuction of a strain from the former Russian National Anthem, which 
is heard again in the finale, played by the trombones. 


“March Slav” is scored for two piccolos, two flutes, two oboes, two 
clarinets, two bassoons, four horns, two cornets, two trumpets, three 
trombones, tuba, kettle-drums, snare-drum, bass-drum, tam-tam and 
strings. 
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Hillsborough Park No. 2 





The HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVEST- 
MENT COMPANY is fortunate in having ac- 
quired 200 acres of Hillsborough’s choicest 
hill lands. 


This property is now being subdivided and 
will be placed on the market in about sixty 
days. 


The restrictions to be imposed on the prop- 
erty will assure homes befitting the natural 
beautiful environment. 


By reason of its attractiveness, inspection 
of the property will impel you to further in- 
vestigation. 


The Black Mountain Road lateral to the 
Skyline Boulevard runs through Hillsborough 
Park No. 2. 


Full particulars may be obtained from 
HILLSBOROUGH PARK INVESTMENT 
COMPANY, 307 B Street. Telephone San 
Mateo 2087. 
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THE 


PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
OF 


A. San Mareo Country 


PRESENTS THE 


GAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
| IN A SERIES OF i 
_ BIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 
: | 

GUEST CONDUCTORS | 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor Cleveland Orchestra 


a ; HENRY HADLEY 


| | Conductor New York Philharmonic 


7 OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 


IN THE HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT SCHOOL GROUNDS, 
SAN MATEO 
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| | <r 
| | The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County | 
Officers 
| PIES OTE CNG OR TINERM iS, toc A aes el Yt eee eRe ee ee President | 
| | MMys.— J0nn: BB @assenlyy Pep .% ek A tak ee First Vice-President | 
| Mrs. Wm. H. Crocker 
| | ERS a) ORT MIRON oe eer len See ee eae eee ee Vicé-Presidents | 
Mr. Herbert Fleischhacker if | | 
DED eee celibate oe eeeae in eee Co ee ee Treasurer | | 
MASAt a GMNGR ts SIOTIBCONE 2. tor eke a ct a eg ee Secretary || 
chal : 
| | | | 
| | 
| t | 
| | Board of Directors 
| Mrs. Gayle Anderton Mr. Samuel Knight | 
Mr. Raymond Armsby Mr. Philip Lansdale || 
| Mr. Robert I. Bentley Mr. Edmond Levy | 
Mr. H. J. Bettelheim Mr. Elliott McAllister 
Judge Walter M. Bird Mr. Andrew McCarthy 
Mr. Thomas Breeze Mrs. John McGinn | 
Mrs. William B. Bourne Mr. John D. McKee | 
Judge Buck Mrs. Walter Martin 
Dr. William Otis Callaway Mrs. George Newhall 
Mrs. George Cameron Mr. John C. Nowell 
Mrs. Selah Chamberlain Mr. Philip Patchin 
Miss Helen Chesebrough Mr. Henry Poett 
Dr. Walter Chidester Mrs. George Pope | 
Mrs. Celia Tobin-Clark Mrs. Gerald Rathbone | 
Mrs. Edward H. Clark Mr. D. A. Raybould | | 
Mrs. Edward Eyre Mr. E. Vail Stebbins | 
| Mr, Frank Frost Mrs. L. Strassburger | 
| Mr. W. L. Glascock Mr. Noel Sullivan | 
| Mrs. Lawrence Harris Mr. Edward J. Tobin | 
| Mrs. Robert B. Henderson Mrs. Nion Tucker | 
Mr. Robert Hooker Dr. Lyman Wilbur | 
; Mr. George Howard Mrs. Mountford Wilson ! 
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DATES—June 27, July 11, July 18, July 25, August 8, August 15, 
and August 22. 





| | Prices: 
Boxes Seating Six, $20 7 | 
| Single Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 


General Admission, 50 Cents 
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SECOND CONCERT 


June 27, 1926, at 3:15 
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oy boss Sm a AP 4 Aa THF in 4 b : 
an Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
Henry Hadley, Conducting 


Associate Conductor of New York Philharmonic 
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PROGRAMME 
LV SS Y ALP EON NGe, 10) ao Biivior i ite e sie pee Pe eee, Brahms 


Un poco sostenuto—Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 


Adagio—Piu andante—Allegro non troppo ma con brio | 


INTERMISSION 





2. "TONE POEM, “Dori lca eee ee ears eeme Richard Strauss 


S.. “ANGELUS” from Symphony, 4N0° 3.430 oe Henry Hadley 


A) SON. BR TLURE; £exGarneyel Romain ohne eae ee oe Berlioz | 
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Programme Notes 


Symphony No. 1, in C Minor Brahms 


Dr. Heinrich Reimann finds Max Klinger’s picture of Prome- 
theus Unbound ‘‘the true parallel’’ to this symphony. Dr. Her- | 
mann Deiters, an enthusiastic admirer of Brahms, wrote of this 


work: “The first symphony in C minor strikes a highly pathetic 


-~- 





chord. As a rule,. Brahms begins simply and clearly, and egradu- 
o e e oOo 


\ 
7 


ra 
\ 


om, 


ally reveals more difficult problems; but here he receives us with 
a succession of harsh discords, the picture of a troubled soul gaz- | 
ing longingly into vacancy, striving to catch a glimpse of an im- 
possible peace, and growing slowly, hopelessly resigned to its in- 
evitable fate. In the first movement we have a short. essentially 
harmonious theme, which first appears in the slow movement. and 
again as the principal theme of the allegro. At first this theme 
appears unusually simple, but soon we discover how deep and im- 
pressive is its meaning when we observe how it predominates every- 
where, and makes its energetic influence felt throughout. We are | 
still more surprised when we recognize in the second theme. so full 
of hopeful aspiration, with its chromatic progression, a motive 
which has already preceded and introduced the principal theme 
and accompanied it in the bass; and when the principal theme it- 
self reappears in the bass as an accompaniment to the second 
theme, we observe, in spite of the complicated execution and the 
psychie development, a simplicity of conception and creative force 
which is surprising. The development is carried out quite logical- 
ly and with wonderful skill, the recapitulation of the theme is 4 


powerful and fine, the coda is developed with ever-increasing 





power; we feel involuntarily that a strong will rules here. able to 
cope with any adverse circumstances which may arise. In this 
movement the frequent use of chromatic progressions and their 
resultant harmonies is noticeable, and shows that Brahms with all 
his artistic severity, employs, when needful. every means of ex- 
pression which musical art can lend him. The melodious adagio, 
with its simple opening, a vein of deep sentiment running through- 


out, is full of romance; the coloring of the latest Beethoven period 
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is employed by a master hand. To this movement succeeds the 
naive grace of an allegretto, in which we are again surprised at 
the variety obtained by the simple inversion of a theme. The last 
movement, the climax of the work, is introduced by a solemn adagio 
of highly tragic expression. After a short pause, the horn is heard, 
with the major third, giving forth the signal for the conflict, and 
now the allegro comes in with its truly grand theme. This closing 
movement, supported by all the power and splendor of the orches- 
tra, depicts the conflict, with its moment of doubt, its hope of vie- 
tory, and moves on before us like a grand, triumphal procession. 
To this symphony, which might well be called heroic, the second 
symphony bears the same relation that a graceful, lightly woven 


fairy-tale bears to a great epic poem.’’ 


Tone Poem, ‘‘Don Juan’’ Richard Strauss 


This remarkable piece of program music was written in 1888, 
the composer then being twenty-four years old—an age at which 
his feelings and sympathies may well have been at one with those 
of young hero of Nicholas Lenau’s poem, graphically depicted 
in the wonderfully ‘eloquent musie of this composition. The Don 
Juan of Lenau‘s strange poem is a young man of superb health 
and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ energetic and torrential- 
ly emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for the perfect ex- 
ample of womanhood, entering what the poem calls a ‘‘magic 
realm, illimited, eternal, of gloried woman—loveliness supernal.”’ 
He flies from conquest to conquest, always in pursuit of his ideal, 
and meeting always with disappointment and _ disillusionment. 
Through the vivid and sardonic adventures of his pursuit, Strauss’ 
wonderful music follows him step by step to his final disappoint- 
ment and the duel scene which ends with his death. Every char- 
acter of the drama is represented by a definite musical theme, 
every emotion reflected in tone psychology, and every incident 


drawn in masterly sound pictures. 














‘‘Angelus’’ from Symphony No. 3 Henry Hadley 





E 


| / 
The second movement of the third symphony by Henry Hadley | | 


is of a gentle romantic character and might appropriately be called 
a “‘tone-picture.’’ Mr. Hadley states that it was written while r 
he was sojourning in a little Italian village near Milan (June-July, | 


‘“The movement was 


1906), adding the following explanation: 

suggested on hearing every afternoon, the sound of bells from a 

distant church, which were wafted across the fields to a secluded 

spot in the woods where I worked out of doors.’’ 2 
The mood of the piece is one of quiet, religious contemplation, 

the theme of the chimes weaving itself through the texture of the 

entire movement. The movement opens wtih a figure for chimes 

and harp (harmonics), with sustaining chords for wind instru- 

ments. The chief theme, an extended cantilena, is given to solo 


cello. Later, a contrasting theme appears in the oboe. 


©) 
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Overture, ‘‘Le Carneval Romain’’ Berlioz 


Berlioz composed -an opera, ‘‘Benvenuto’ Cellini.’’ In _ its 
original form it was in two acts. An overture bearing the same 
name as the opera was written as a prelude to the first act. The 


overture to the second act was ealled ‘‘Le Carneval Romain.’’ 


The chief thematic material of the overture is taken from the 4 


| 
| 


opera. It begins with the theme of the Saltarello danced in the 
middle of the second act of the opera. The Saltarello is a dance 
of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in 6-8 or 6-4 time. An An- 
dante follows, the English horn singing the melody of Benvenuto 
at the beginning of the trio in the first act. Then comes the Allegro 
7 Vivace, which is the main part of the overture. The theme is a 
song of Cellini’s followers in the second act. The Saltarello is also | 
liberally employed in a brilliant and spectacular delineation of a | 


carnival in Rome. 
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Hillsborough Park No. 2 





Captain Vancouver, in his passage through this 
section of California, camped in the vicinity of the 
grounds in which this program is being presented. 


Vancouver’s description mentions the Creek 
(which borders the school grounds) and the beau- 


the mound, (“El Cerrito’) 1500 feet northeasterly 


} 

| 

tiful trees along its banks. He made reference to | 
from this point. 
} 

} 


But a little to the west is located Hillsborough 

Park Subdivision No. 2, which has remained un- 

changed since Vancouver’s day, except for the 1 
increasing size of the magnificent oaks which dot | | 
| its landscape. | 
| 


The farseeing eye of Mr. William D. M. How- | 
ard prompted him in 1858 to acquire this land from | | | 
the Spanish Grantee. Mr. Howard visualized the | 

development of this beautiful section, just as he | | 
| visualized the development of the City of San | | 
| | Francisco, a large portion of which was formerly 
owned by him. 


Hillsborough Park No, 2 appeals to the discern- | | 
ing, with its | | 


| Oak covered uplands 

| Wooded canyons 
Magnificent panoramas 
Pure southern exposures 
Ideal climatic conditions. 


Subdivision of Hillsborough Park No. 2 is now 
under way. 


Full particulars may be had from HILLSBOR- 
OUGH PARK INVESTMENT COMPANY, 307 B 
Street, San Mateo, California, phone San Mateo | 
2037. 
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PRESENTS THE 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY QRCHESTRA 


IN A SERIES OF 


EIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


Conductor Cleveland Orchestra 


HENRY HADLEY 


Conductor New York Philharmonic 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 


IN THE HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT SCHOOL GROUNDS, 
SAN MATEO 
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The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County 


Officers 
NEES CORSO TING APMIS: 2c eee ce eS ee ae eg i President 
NER ot Con te ASR OP Ey feo 8 Say es a _......First Vice-President 
Mrs. Wm. H. Crocker 
Mr. John S. Drum OES eared Spe Bt ote tate eats Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Herbert Fleischhacker } 
PRR cere te GE ETUAN ae a nes cs Berean Rat ce ed Pe Treasurer 
NETS: =e NOIMAS A. =. DINISCON oe eee ee ee Secretary 


Board of Directors 


Mrs. Gayle Anderton Mr. Samuel Knight 
Mr. Raymond Armsby Mr. Philip Lansdale 
Mr. Robert I. Bentley Mr. Edmond Levy 
Mr. H. J. Bettelheim Mr. Elliott McAllister 
Judge Walter M. Bird Mr. Andrew McCarthy 
Mr. Thomas Breeze Mrs. John McGinn 
Mrs. William B. Bourne Mr. John D. McKee 
Judge Buck Mrs. Walter Martin 
Dr. William Otis Callaway Mrs. George Newhall 
Mrs. George Cameron Mr. John C. Nowell 
Mrs. Selah Chamberlain Mr. Philip Patchin 
Miss Helen Chesebrough Mr. Henry Poett 

Dr. Walter Chidester Mrs. George Pope 


Mrs. Celia Tobin-Clark 
Mrs. Edward H. Clark 


Mrs. Gerald Rathbone 
Mr. D. A. Raybould 


Mrs. Edward Eyre Mr. E. Vail Stebbins 
Mr, Frank Frost Mrs. L. Strassburger 
Mr. W. L. Glascock Mr. Noel Sullivan 
Mrs. Lawrence Harris Mr. Edward J. Tobin 
Mrs. Robert B. Henderson Mrs. Nion Tucker 
Mr. Robert Hooker Dr. Lyman Wilbur 


Mr. George Howard Mrs. Mountford Wilson 








DATES—July 11, July 18, July 25, August 8, August 15, and 
August 22. 





Prices: 
Boxes Seating Six, $20 
Single Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 


General Admission, 50 Cents 





















































THIRD CONCERT 


| / July 11, 1926, at 3:15 





| | San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
i Alfred Hertz, Conducting 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 








PROGRAMME 





L. OVERTURE to“ TanmWauser’? 104. Seul ta een Wagener 
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2. SYMPHONY in B Minor, ‘‘Unfinished’’ .......-.... Schubert 
| Allegro moderato 


| | Andante con moto 


| Oak ALE UNIGEA TRAIN is EEE OID Vea (aaa ie ree ee Sees ee Liszt 


INTERMISSION 











4. SMPHONIC SUITE. ‘ Seheherazade’’ 
The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 


PERS ee Rimsky-Korsakow 


The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince | 
The Young Prince and the Young Princess | 
Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes | 
| to Pieces on a Rock Surmounted by the | 


Bronze Statue of a Warrior—Conclusion. 
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Programme Notes 


Overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’’ Wagner 

The overture to ‘‘Tannhauser’’ deals with the struggle between 
earthly and sensuous love symbolized in the person of Venus, and 
heavenly or spiritual love symbolized in the person of Elizabeth. 
The work opens with the Pilgrim’s Chorus. beginning softly and 
swelling into a mighty anthem in the brass, against weird counter- 
figure in the violins, which Wagener said was meant to symbolize 


5 


‘the pulse of life.’’ Then follows in contrast to this. the music of 
earthly love and desires, the Venusberg music, the sensuous love 
song of Tannhauser to the goddess of love, her enticing song to him, 
the bacchanalian revels, suddenly interrupted by the broad and 
solemn return of the Pilgrim’s Chorus, first softly, then rising into 
a mighty paean of triumph and praise, bringing the overture to a 


thrilling close. 
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Symphony in B Minor, ‘‘Unfinished’’ Schubert 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 


Only the first two movements of Schubert’s Kighth Symphony, 
universally known as the ‘‘Unfinished”’’ are complete. There are 
nine bars of a Scherzo, and with them the symphony stops; and yet 
among all the composer’s works not one is more beautiful in ideas 
or perfect in form than this. No more of it has ever been found. 
and no one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. As 
would be expected from Schubert’s sentimental temperament, his 
musi¢ 18 essentially lyric and found its most natural expression in 
the songs for single voice, of which he wrote over eight hundred 
in all, His symphonies have been characterized as ‘‘expanded sone, 
delightful, as songs are delightful, for their directness of feeling, 
their beauty of detail, their warmth of color, and their sensuous 
charm.’’ Although the Unfinished Symphony was written in 1822. 
it was not produced until 1865, thirty-seven years after the com- 
poser’s death. Since then it has become one of the most popular 


symphonic works in all musical literature. 
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Hungarian Rhapsody, No. 2 Liszt 

No more popular works exist for the piano than those unique 
compositions of Liszt known as the Hungarian Rhapsodies, and the 
most popular of them all is unquestionably the second. In its 
orchestral dress it is also very popular, and while its piano char- 
acteristics have been modified in the process of orchestration, it 
nevertheless remains an exceedingly brilliant and fascinating work. 

Liszt wrote a lengthy treatise on the music of the gypsies in 
Hungary, where, he pointed out, they received less persecution than 
in any other part of Europe. These Hungarian Rhapsodies are not 
founded on the national music of Hungary, because the gypsies are 
not Magyars. They are a strange, nomadic tribe, probably coming 
from India, where they were of the lowest caste, driven out by the 
Mongol invasion between the tenth and thirteenth centuries, and 
wanedring over the world ever since. Liszt gathered the material 
of their music, their dance forms and their rhythms and in a set of 
rhapsodie pieces, sought to give them a definite place, historically 


and esthetically, in the world of art. 


Symphonic Suite, ‘‘Scheherazade’’ Rimsky-Korsakow 

This opulent, richly melodic and flamingly colored oriental suite 
is a daring and brilliant attempt to translate into music some of 
the tales told the Sultar Shahriar by the Sultant Scheherazade, in 
the ‘‘Arabian Nights.’’ It will be remembered that these thousand- 
and-one tales, each taking one night to relate, were made so inter- 
esting by the Sultana that Shahriar spared her life, despite his oath 
to put to death each one of his wives after the first night. The 
stories chosen by the composer are disconnected, with the exception 
of a single theme, that of Scheherazade, which is mostly assigned to 
the solo violin and represents the Sultana in the narrative, this 
theme linking the four movements together. 

The first movement opens with a theme and accompanying 


figure suggestive of the sea. Then follows the Scheherazade theme, 



























































introducing the story-teller. The elaboration of these themes, and 
and additional one which might be termed, ‘‘The Ship,’’ constitutes 
the contents of this movement. In the second movement, after the 
Scheherazade motive, the bassoon over a drone bass begins the 
Kalendar Prince’s narrative, the same subject closing the move- 
ment. The third movement begins with a charming romanza, while 
the second theme, brought forth by the clarinet, is one of the most 
ingratiating in the whole work. A new episode presents the most 
bizarre effects, and is given an oriental coloring by the fantastic 
use of the triangle, tambourine, cymbals and drum. The final move- 
ment opens with a suggestion of the original sea motive, followed by 
that of Scheherazade, played by the solo violin, which then leads 
into the revels of the festival, beginning with a dance figure played 
by two flutes. This figure, together with themes from the earlier 
parts of the work, develops into a wild dance, which waxes more 
and more furious until at last the trombones thunder forth the sea 
motive in ominous tones. But that does not stop the merry-makine 
and dancing which continues until the vessel, storm driven, crashes 
on the magnetic rocks. When all is serene once more, the motive 
of the Scheherazade again appears. The Sultana is ready to go on 


with another story, but the Sultan has relented his vow and all is 


peaceful. 
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Hillsborough Park No. 2 


Important factors which influence the selection of 
a homesite are: 


1. Environment. 
2. Educational facilities. 
3. Climate. 


Hillsborough Park No. 2 fulfills, in the highest de- 
gree, these qualifications: 


Environment: Hillsborough Park No. 2 is located 
within the municipal limits of the 
Town of Hillsborough, assuring to 
home builders the opportunity of con- 
tact with cultured neighbors. 
The scenic beauty of Hillsborough 
Park is of such diversity that it must 
appeal to all. 


Educational Facilities: Within a radius of twenty 
miles are two of the great universi- 
ties of America, the University of 
California and Stanford. Within a 
radius of two miles are two magnifi- 
cent high schools. Hillsborough Dis- 
trict School is one mile distant. A 
number of private schools are located 
in the vicinity. 


Climate: For sheer comfort, as the average per- 
son understands it, this section ranks 
with two other of the most favored 
parts of the world in all_-year-round 
climatic comfort. 


Hillsborough Park No. 2, is being developed into 
homesites. Selection can now be made of sites of 
two acres or more. 


For particulars apply to Hillsborough Park Invest- 
ment Company, 307 B Street, San Mateo, California. 
Phone San Mateo 2037. 
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THs 
PHILHARMONIC Socrery 
OF | 
Mateo County 





PRESENTS THE 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY QRCHESTRA 





IN A SERIES OF 


EIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 


with 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 








NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF | 


Conductor Cleveland Orchestra 


HENRY HADLEY 


Conductor New York Philharmonic 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 











IN THE HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT SCHOOL GROUNDS, 
SAN MATEO 







































































The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County 


Officers 
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Board of Directors 
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Mr. H. J. Bettelheim Mr. Elliott McAllister 
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Mr. Robert Hooker Dr. Lyman Wilbur 
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Prices: 


Boxes Seating Six, $20 
Single Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 


General Admission, 50 Cents 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 
of San Mateo County 


Se 


NEXT CONCERT 
JULY 25th 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch 


& 


‘PROGRAM 


OVERTURE: “Bitg: DUS oon ek ee MENDELSSOHN 
PRELUDE, "FO" “Lohengrin ao ei ee WAGNER 
SYMPHONY NO. 5: tonne ee BEETHOVEN 
INTERMISSION 
ANDANTE:: CAN TABLES O05. 2 ees TSCHAIKOWSKY 
(For String Instruments) 
SPAN TISHAGA PRICE 2 fetes chy ar tS ee RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


HILLSBOROUGH SCHOOL GROUNDS, 3:15 P. M. 




















FOURTH CONCERT 


July 18, 1926, at 3:15 


San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 


Ossip Gabrilowitsch, Conducting 


Conductor, Detroit Symphony 


PROGRAMME 
LOVER TURE tos Gperon’ os 5062 Sig tS eB et gh Ce Weber 
Be ye COM EERO Ye OSs Ina Bina OP ote ok ee a oe aS Tschaikowsky 


Andante cantabile con alecuna licenza 
Andante cantabile conalcuna licenza 
Valse—Allegro moderato 


Finale: Andante maestoso—Allegro—Allegro vivace 





INTERMISSION 
Dv Ga Ns £0 COnovenpenina | foie eng ci ee on he Moussourgsky 
4 SY MEPHONIC FORM «ThorPreides:: 2. te a ee ee Liszt 



























































Programme Notes 


Overture to ‘‘Oberon’’ Weber | 





The great success of Weber’s operas, particularly ‘‘Der | 
Freischutz’’ and ‘‘Kuryanthe,’’ led to an offer from the directors | 
of Covent Garden in London for an opera to be written for pro- | 
duction in that theater. Weber was in failing health at the time, 





but undertook the commission and selected a fairy tale by Wieland, | , 


‘“Oberon,’’ as the subject of the libretto. The overture was the | | 





last portion which he wrote, as it is also his last musical composi- 


tion. The overture is a resume of the musical contents of the opera 





and has been placed among the finest of the romantic overtures the 
world possesses. After the introduction there is heard the prolonged 
horn tones representing the call of Oberon, the kine of the fairies. 
All the elves of his kingdom obey the summons. The famous 


crashing chord, which comes as a striking surprise, concludes the 





introduction. The leading subject and the love song form the 


material for the main section, and the closing subject is the melody 





of the well-known ‘‘Ocean, thou mighty monster,’’ aria of the | 


third act. 
CF 


Symphony No. 5, in E Minor Tschaikowsky 





In the Fifth Symphony of Tschaikowsky we seem to see whole 
e } « e 


nations in revolt, mourning, rejoicing, conquering. The first move- 
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| ment suggests the surging of a great mass of people—perhaps the 


| Russian nation at work and at play, vital and free-souled. but sub- 





| merged and unhappy. ‘The second movement, one of the most 
popular compositions Tschaikowsky ever wrote, is a passionate and 
Sensuous andante, although shortly before the movement’s end the i 
theme of the symphony appears as a sort of rumble of cannon amid 
the pathos of a people’s suffering. The third movement is a beau- 
tiful piece of delicate tracery, perhaps the aristocracy of the peo- 
ple, dancing in its ballroom, oblivious of the eroanines of the 


workers outside. Toward the close of the movement the threatening 
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motive is again heard as though the guests heard the first mutter- 


ines of the mob in the streets below. With the opening of the 





fourth movement the armies of the people seem to be approaching 
for battle. This is one of the most remarkable depictions in all 


music of that peculiar sensation known as mob-emotion. Here it 





| inevitably means the triumph of a great popular cause. The armies 


of liberty have fought and won. 








Introduction to ‘‘Chovantchina,’’ Moussorgsky 





‘“Chovantchina,’’ which was suggested to Moussorgsky by the 
| celebrated Russian critic Vladimir Stassov, has to do with the con- 
flict between old and new Russian at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Moussorgsky worked on the opera intermittently from 
1872 until his death in 1881, but left the work unfinished. It was | 


i |i 

i 
yi 
it | 


completed and orchestrated by Rimsky-Korsakow, and published 


in 1882. 





The Prelude, which portrays the cold gray dawn over the 
Kremlin in Moscow, has been commented on by Rosa Newmarch in 
‘“The Russian Opera’’: ‘‘Nothing in Russian music is more in- 


tensely or touchingly national in feeling. The curtain opens upon 





the Red Square in the Kremlin, just as the rising sun catches the 


domes of the churches, and the bells ring for early matins.”’ 


im 
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) | Symphonic Poem, ‘‘The Preludes’’ Liszt || 

/ | 

| | The score of this work is prefaced by a reference to the Medi- | 

| | tations Poetiques of Lamartine: 

‘“What else is our life than a series of preludes to that un- 
known song of which the first solemn note is struck by death? 
Love is the morning glow of every heart; but in what human | 
eareer have not the first eestasies of bliss been broken by the 
storm, whose cruel breath destroys fond illusions, and blasts the 

kK, sacred shrine with the bolt of hg¢htning? And what soul, sorely 
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wounded, does not, emerging from the tempest, seek to indulge its 
memories in the calm of country life? Nevertheless, man will not 
resign himself for long to the soothing charm of quiet nature, and 
when the trumpet sounds the signal of alarm, he runs to the perilous 
post, whatever be the cause that calls him to the ranks of war— 
that he may find in combat the full consciousness of himself and 


the command of all his powers.”’ 
Philip H. Goepp has analyzed the work as follows: 


‘“We cannot look for the ‘unknown song’’ in definite sounds. 
That would defeat, not describe, its character. But the first solemn 
hotes, are not these the phrase that reappears in varying rhythm 
and music? Just these three notes abound in the mystic first ‘pre- 
lude,’ and they are the core of the great swinging tune of the 
Andante Maestoso, the begining and main pulse of the unknown 
song. Now there is a softer euise of the phrase. For death and 
birth, the two portals, are like elements. Even here the former 
Separate motive sounds, and so in the further turn of the song, on 
new thread. The melody that sings may well stand for ‘love, the 
glow of dawn in every heart.’ Before the storm, both great motives 
(of love and death) sound together very beautifully, as in Tenny- 
son’s poem. The storm that blasts the romance begins with the 
Same fateful phrase. It is all about. even inverted, and at the 
crisis it sings with the fervor of full-blown song. At the lull the 
soft guise reappears, faintly, like a sweet memory. The Allegretto 
pastoral is clear from the preface. After we are lulled, soothed, 
caressed and all but entranced by these new impersonal sounds, 
then, as if the sovereign for whom all else were preparing, the song 
of love seeks its recapitulated verse. Indeed, here is the real full 
song. Is it that in the memory lies the reality, or at least the 
realization? Out of the dream rouses the sudden alarm of brass 
with a new war tune fashioned of the former soft disguised motive. 
The air of fate still hanes heavy over all. In spirited retorts the 
martial madrigal proceeds, but it is not all mere war and courage. 
Through the clash of strife break in the former songs, the love 
theme in triumph and the first expressive strain in tempestuous joy. 


Last of all, the fateful original motto rings once more in serene, 


contained majesty.’’ 
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Hillsborough Park No. 2 


Very many discriminating people have selected 


estates in Hillsborough. 


The residents of Hillsborough are in the happy 
position of combining good judgment with the 
ability to acquire those things which appeal 
to them. 


It must be of interest to those seeking resi- 
dential sites to learn that the stamp of ap- 
proval has been bestowed on a locality by 


thoughtful people. 


Hillsborough Park affords the opportunity to 
acquire homesites or estates of inspirational 


character at most reasonable prices. 


Hillsborough Park is now being developed, and ° 


will, very shortly, be placed on the market. 


Selections of two acres upwards can now be 


made. 


For particulars apply to Hillsborough Park 
Investment Company, 307 B Street, San Ma- 
teo, California. Phone San Mateo 2037. 
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PRESENTS THE 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


IN A SERIES OF | 


Ee EIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 











with 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 








NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 


| | 
| Conductor Cleveland Orchestra 


: HENRY HADLEY 


: | Conductor New York Philharmonic 


al OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 





Conductor Detroit Symphony 











ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 





| IN THE HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT SCHOOL GROUNDS, | 
| SAN MATEO | 
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fhe Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County ; 


| Officers 





| PRA ane Ge Oty Presi ee eo ee a aS tae ety athe President | 
PILES PORN ns. ARBCES oot ee Se SS os First Vice-President | 
Mrs. Wm. H. Crocker 
Mr. John S. Drum age Coe li PR SE PE te eo ey Rn td reek Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Herbert Fleischhacker | 
| PERO eA Se er ed PEs FA Sry men fe eae Treasurer 
Ries. Panne OA. Lirisenll 32 oe re ee (ic Pt RO CRIS 

















Board of Directors | 
Mrs. Gayle Anderton Mr. Samuel Knight | 
Mr. Raymond Armsby Mr. Philip Lansdale | ) 
Mr. Robert I. Bentley Mr. Edmond Levy | / 
Mr. H. J. Bettelheim Mr. Elliott McAllister | 
Judge Walter M. Bird Mr. Andrew McCarthy 
Mr. Thomas Breeze Mrs. John McGinn | | 
Mrs. William B. Bourne Mr. John D. McKee | 
Judge Buck Mrs. Walter Martin ' | | 
Dr. William Otis Callaway Mrs. George Newhall | | 
| Mrs. George Cameron Mr. John C. Nowell | | 
| Mrs. Selah Chamberlain Mr. Philip Patchin | | 
| Miss Helen Chesebrough Mr. Henry Poett | | 
| Dr. Walter Chidester Mrs. George Pope 
Mrs. Celia Tobin-Clark Mrs. Gerald Rathbone | | 
| Mrs. Edward H. Clark Mr. D. A. Raybould | 
| Mrs. Edward Eyre Mr. E. Vail Stebbins | | 
Mr, Frank Frost Mrs. L. Strassburger | | 
Mr. W. L. Glascock Mr. Noel Sullivan | 
Mrs. Lawrence Harris Mr. Edward J. Tobin | | 
Mrs. Robert B. Henderson Mrs. Nion Tucker | 
| Mr. Robert Hooker Dr. Lyman Wilbur | | 
| Mr. George Howard Mrs. Mountford Wilson | 
| 
| | 








DATES—July 25, August 8, August 15 and August 22 








Prices: | 
Boxes Seating Six, $20 
Single Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 


General Admission, 50 Cents 
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FIFTH CONCERT 


July 25, 1926, at 3:15 


=) 
Pr ca ca Bom gm, Re, o a fe en — & 
Ossip Gabrilowiisch, Conducting | 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


PROGRAMME 


OVERTURE, Cay Blast ee erodes boats tao ee 2 he Mendelssohn | | 





PRC) Bi, UO SO DONO Wis, eo oo de eeu, eS ees Wagner 





SYMPHONY No: 0. ines anor . oe re ee Beethoven 
Allegro con brio 

Andante con moto | 
Scherzo: Allegro | 


Finale: Allegro 


INTERMISSION | 











ANDANTE CANTABILE, 
EFOMLSCLING -UALLOt; PO DUS Mid cate ue ge lo ee eed Tschaikowsky 





SPAMS Carl Crk AG tv Been cies hee Lr AD moose Rimsky-Korsakow | 
Alborada | 
Variations 
Alborada 
Scene and Gypsy Song 





Fandango of the Asturias 
(Played without pause.) 















































Programme Notes 


Overture, ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ Mendelssohn 

This popular overture was written by Mendelssohn in 1839 
for a performance of Victor Hugo’s drama of the same name which 
was. given in Leipzic for the benefit of the Leipzic Theatrical Pen- 
sion Fund. Mendelssohn was at the time conductor of the famous 
Gewandhaus concerts in that city and was naturally deeply in- 
terested in the suecess of the enterprise. The overture is in the 
strict classical form. Its inspiration is the hero of the Hugo drama 
and Mendelssohn seeks to portray the adventures of Ruy Blas, the 
heroic lackey, in dramatic style. The first theme. which follows 
closely upon the introduction, is an agitated one. It is followed by 
one of contrasting loveliness. The second part develops this ma- 
terial and, after the repetition, there is a brilliant and stirring coda, 


with which the overture concludes. 


Prelude to ‘‘Lohengrin’’ Wagner 

It was with this work that Waener first used the overture to 
prepare the audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, 
and in this prelude tells us of the descent of the Holy Grail as it 
was brought by the angels and delivered into the hands of the holy 
Titurel who built for its shrine the Castle of Montsalvat. One 
writer has said that this prelude is a ‘‘mighty web of sound woven 
on the single theme of the Holy Grail.’’ We hear the motive at 
first softly in the highest register of the divided violins; it is taken 
up by the deeper strings, and, gradually increasing in volume, it is 
finally loudly ontoned by the trombones; then as silently the theme 
dies away with a long diminuendo to the high tones of the string's 


again. 
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Symphony No. 5, in C Minor Beethoven 


Of all the nine symphonies by Beethoven, the Fifth is probably 


the best known, the most generally comprehended, and the most 
widely popular. Each of its movements is a vem of the first bril- 
lianee, and collectively they constitute a work of the profoundest 
q ; - . a= TL ; - Eig a 
grandeur of symphonie form. Faultless in conception and con- 
struction, it reveals an exquisiteness of poise and an unfaltering 
certainty of progressive thought which entitles it to the first place 
There have been 


among the purely classical symphonies. many 





conjectures as to the thoughts which Beethoven tried to translate 
into music in this symphony; conjectures put forward by those who 
feel that every musical. utterance must have a definite meaning. 
However, as a prominent critic aptly expressed it: ‘For me this 
symphony has no ‘program’ or ‘plot’; it is an expression of absolute 
music, disassociated entirely from earthly events and telline no 


story save that of manly strength and beauty.’’ 


The first movement is a wonderful example of thematic in- 


vention. Beethoven spoke of the opening subject as ‘‘Fate knockine 
ron) o 


? 





at the door.’’ It consists of three powerful repeated notes followed 
| by a drop of a third. After a long pause this is given out again a 
tone lower. It is tossed about from instrument to instrument like 
an inspired game of battledoor and shuttlecock. The working out 
is intensely dramatic. As for the slow movement, nothing lovelier 
was ever created. It is a set of variations of incomparable erace 
and delicacy. Rugged humor blends with pathos, working up to an 
emotional climax inexpressibly noble and beautiful. The Scherzo 
IS gigantic with much development of the two themes. The second 


part of the trio has a famous passage for the double basses and 





presents the amusing incident of two ineffectual attempts to start 


the theme—the third time being successful. Instead of being de- 





tached as usual, the Scherzo leads without pause into the fourth 
movement, which is reached through a heavy crescendo. The scoring 
is now enriched through the addition of three trombones. contra- 
bassoon and piccolo, and thus reinforced the entire orchestra bursts 


| forth into an exultant, triumphant song of Joy and victory. 
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Andante Cantabile 
from String Quartet, Opus 11 Tschaikowsky 


Tschaikowsky wrote his first string quartet, his Opus 11, in 
1871 for a concert which he gave in Moscow in order to raise funds 
to undertake foreign travel. He was professor at the Moscow | | 
conservatory at the time at a very small salary, and at the sugges- | 
tion of his friend Nicholas Rubinstein, arranged a concert of his | 
works to secure money for the travels he had planned. As there was | 
no orchestra available for this concert, Tschaikowsky wrote a 
quartet for it, which was his first work in the line of chamber music. | 
It was very successful, and the slow movement, which is being 
played today by all the strings (except the basses), has become a 








favorite concert number. 

The Andante Cantabile is based on a Russian folk song with 
which Tschaikowsky became acquainted in a peculiar manner. A 
plasterer was working outside the house in which the composer was 
living. Tschaikowsky heard him humming a song several times 
while at work. He took down the song and used it as the principal 
theme of this section of his quartet. Later the song, which is a 
Russian folk tune, was included in the collection of Russian folk 
songs compiled by Rimsky-Korsakow. 








Spanish Caprice Rimsky-Korsakow | 


The Spanish Caprice, although entitled in separate numbers, is | 
played as a whole and without a pause. Indeed, the third piece is | 
but a repetition of the first in a different key, with slightly varying 


treatment of harp and arpeggio figures of clarinet. The prevailing | 
rhythm of three beats in the Spanish dance scarcely meets with an i 2 


exception in the Alborada, which is less a dance than a kind of | | 
military piece, or fanfare. The name seems to be akin to the 
French aubade and applies toa military piece played at daybreak. 








The “‘Scene and Gypsy Song’’ opens with a striking fanfare of 
horns and trumpets, followed or echoed by a cadenza of solo violin 
in the same figure to a soft roll of military drum. The third cadenza 
| is of flute to a roll of kettle-drums; fourth is a cadenza of clarinet ; 
i last of the harp. The ‘‘song’’ is a strident phrase of violins, with 
| intruding low brass and cymbals. There is a Suggestion of the 
fandango in the strings, ‘‘quasi guitara.’’ | 
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Hillsborough Park No. 2 


What is, probably, the most representative type 
of Italian Farmhouse to be found in the United 
States is approaching completion in Hillsbor- 


ough Park No. 1. 


Hillsborough Park No. 2 affords the createst 


scope for artistic development. 


The glory of its oak-covered knolls, its mag- 
nificent canyons, its far-reaching vistas com- 


bine to render it irresistible. 


In Hillsborough Park No. 2 is to be found 
restful inspiration, with the hustle and bustle 


of a big city very near. 


Hillsborough Park No. 2 is rapidly being de- 
veloped into subdivisions, and will be placed 


on the market for sale in a few weeks. 
Particulars may be obtained from Hillsborough 


Park Investment Company, 307 B Street, San 


Mateo, California. Phone San Mateo 2037. 
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PRESENTS THE 





SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY QRCHESTRA 


IN A SERIES OF 


| EIGHT SYMPHONY CONCERTS 








with 





| GUEST CONDUCTORS 


Conductor Cleveland Orchestra 


NIKOLAI SOKOLOFF 
| 


HENRY HADLEY 


Conductor New York Philharmonic 


OSSIP GABRILOWITSCH 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


ALFRED HERTZ 


Conductor San Francisco Symphony 











IN THE HILLSBOROUGH DISTRICT SCHOOL GROUNDS, 
SAN MATEO 






























































The Philharmonic Society of San Mateo County 
Officers | 
Mrs. George N. Armsby..................___. NOE C1 Fe mis ne aa eae VEO President | | 
MPR hd Glatt oH SACREADV EC. og ke see ens oe pe First Vice-President | | | 
Mrs. Wm. H. Crocker ) | 
Mr. John S. Drum ees ee Bere A cao Dae Vice-Presidents 
Mr. Herbert Fleischhacker | 
Mr. A. P. oT 3 a1 SRO ee es eh esd BC Fae Ee oe eine NE ERO sae sa .... Treasurer 
EAL ans Tae) hs he ie te ee oP Secretary 
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Board of Directors | 
Mrs. Gayle Anderton Mr. Samuel Knight 
Mr. Raymond Armsby Mr. Philip Lansdale 
Mr. Robert I. Bentley Mr. Edmond Levy 
Mr. H. J. Bettelheim Mr. Elliott McAllister 
Judge Walter M. Bird Mr. Andrew McCarthy 
Mr. Thomas Breeze Mrs. John McGinn 
Mrs. William B. Bourne Mr. John D. McKee 
Judge Buck Mrs. Walter Martin | 
Dr. William Otis Callaway Mrs. George Newhall | 
Mrs. George Cameron Mr. John C. Nowell | | 
Mrs. Selah Chamberlain Mr. Philip Patchin | 
Miss Helen Chesebrough Mr. Henry Poett | | 
Dr. Walter Chidester Mrs. George Pope | 
Mrs. Celia Tobin-Clark Mrs. Gerald Rathbone | 
Mrs. Edward H. Clark Mr. D. A. Raybould | 
Mrs. Edward Eyre Mr. E. Vail Stebbins 
Mr, Frank Frost Mrs. L. Strassburger | 
Mr. W. L. Glascock : Mr. Noel Sullivan || 
Mrs. Lawrence Harris Mr. Edward J. Tobin | 
Mrs. Robert B. Henderson Mrs. Nion Tucker 
Mr. Robert Hooker Dr. Lyman Wilbur 
Mr. George Howard Mrs. Mountford Wilson 











DATES—August 8, August 15 and August 22 

















| Prices: | | 
| Boxes Seating Six, $20 
| Single Tickets, $1.50, $1.00 


General Admission, 50 Centg 
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PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY 


OF SAN MATEO COUNTY 
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NEAT CONCERT 
AUGUST 15th 


Nikolai Sokoloff | q 


Conducting 
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| BERYL RUBINSTEIN, Assisting Artist | 
| 
Zz 1 
| 
: | 
“PROGRAMME 

: 1, Introduction 6 Act 3) FONG negra oc isecs ean WAGNER i 

2. Symphony No. 5, “From the New World” ..........-... Dvorak | 
j Adagio—Allegro molto | 
e : Largo | | 
| : Scherzo: molto vivace : | | 
| : Allegro con fuoco : | 
i 
| INTERMISSION | 
| 3. A Pagan Poem (After Virgil) Opus 14.............. LOEFFLER | | 
, 4 For Orchestra and Pianoforte, English Horn and Trumpets—Obligato . ) 
: (Kirst Time) | | 
A -<“March of he Sardario 3. ee eee IPPOLITOFF-IVANOFF | | 
i 

HILLSBOROUGH SCHOOL GROUNDS, 3:15 P. M. | 
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SIXTH CONCERT 


August 8, 1926 


Ossin Gabrilowilitsch, Conducting 


Conductor Detroit Symphony 


PROGRAMME 


t -OVERTUB EL TO or Dene PGOISCRWUG. . ccs y oc eek a eee ee Weber 


SO PHONY ONO. 4 ait do Nn OP icc 58d i ee. oe ee Schumann 
Introduction—A llegro 
Romanza 
Scherzo 
Finale 


(Played without pause) 





Bo eRe D Eee bOe  Aa1e sWLCISLOLSIN On i Ne ee ee Ne See Wagner 
INTERMISSION 
Ae). SOP RYH GINA ore GRe NOs? diy sce cen be oats ewe Sorcha et coieac ne cee eee Griez 
Morning 
Ase’s death 
Anitra’s Death 
In the Hall of the Mountain King 
5; ‘ORIENTA: DANCES from. Prince lvor xe 23 oe ee Borodin 





















































Programme Notes | 


Overture to ‘‘Der Freischutz’’ Weber 

It is a sort of distinction of the ‘‘Freischutz’’ Overture that it 
gives a most vivid sense of the whole spirit and of the very events 
of the opera, without a loss of musical unity. It seems not to give 


a mere taste of contrasted melodies 





rather to mirror in pure, in- 


| strumental play, the whole struggle of the opposing elements or 
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motives. The minor episode, with ragged rhythm, after the aria of 





the beginning, in the opera accompanies the appearance of Zamiel, 





the huntsman’s Mefistofeles, in the first act. in the midst of the 
| hero’s despair. Then we have a glimpse of the horrors at midnight | 
| in the Wolf’s Glen, where the magic bullets are cast in a storm of 

| thunder, lightning and hail. White flames are starting from the | 


| earth and the cries of the Wild Hunt are heard al] about. The joy- 


| ful strains that interrupt the storm and end the whole are from the 
ending of the famous aria of Agathe and from the final chorus 


that hails the pardon of Rudolph and the happiness of the lovers. | 


Symphony No. 4 in D Minor Schumann 


Robert Schumann (1810-1856) composed almost exclusively for 





| the piano until the year 1840. In a letter written in 1839 he said: 
| ‘At the present it is true that I have not had much practice in or- 
| chestral writing, but I hope to master it some day.’’ However, this 
ambition was never quite realized, for he never completely mastered | 
the technique of orchestral scoring. There are, however. many mo- | 
ments of extreme beauty in his orchestral works. Schumann was | 


married to Clara Wieck on September 12. 1840. Their first child was | 





born on September 1, 1841, and on the thirteenth of the month, his | 
wite’s birthday, the child was baptized and the mother received from 
her husband the score of the D Minor Symphony. His first, the 
‘“Spring’’ Symphony, was written and performed just previously | 
, | to the D Minor, which had its first performance December 6, 1841, i 
and was then entitled the ‘‘Second.’’ It was not a success, and | 


Schumann, thoroughly dissatisfied, cast it aside and not until | 
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changes in the scoring as well as structurally. It was finally pub- | 





| eleven years later did he revise the manuseript making many 
lished in 1851 as the ‘‘Fourth,’’ and had its first performance in 
1853, winning a decided suecess. In form, the symphony is original 
and highly effective. It consists of four sections, which follow one | 
} another without any pauses, so that the work has the effect of one | 
| ereat movement. There is, moreover, a relationship between many 
| 


of the themes of the different parts. Thus, the subject of the In- 





( | troduction reappears in the Romanza, and the principal motive of 
the first Allegro becomes the groundwork of the chief subject of 


| | the Finale. 


ew 








Prelude to ‘‘Die Meistersinger’’ Wagner 


The sumptuous Prelude is constructed from some of the prin- 


cipal themes of the opera, opening with the Mastersinger’s motive, 





| a pompous march theme and followed by a short development of a 
| more tranquil motive (Awakening Love), which leads to the en- 


aa 2 3 


trance of another march-theme known as the ‘‘Banner’’ or “‘King 





David’’ motive. The latter, which reappears throughout the opera 





at all the important functions of the Mastersingers, is developed at 


considerable length, after which a figure from the opening theme 





is worked up elaborately in the full orchestra. A short interludiary 
episode then leads to a melodious motive (Love Confessed) which 
will be recognized as one of the phrases of the well-known ‘‘ Prize 


Sone.’’ This-is followed immediately by a restless motive (Impa- 





tient Ardor) which reappears fitfully now and again during the 





suceeeding parody of the ostentatious Mastersinger’s motive— 
worked up in the woodwinds in conjunction with a droll counter- 
figure (the apprentices’ derision of Beckmesser) borrowed from the | 


scene of the singing contest in the last act. Wagner’s brillant | 


musicianship and originality of invention are illustrated forcibly in | 


the conclusion, where the three principal motives are worked up in 





eombination—the ‘‘Mastersinger’’ motive coming in the basses and 
>) Co 


tuba. the ‘‘Banner’’ motive in the woodwinds, and the ‘‘ Love Con- 








fessed’’? motive in the first violins, violoncellos, and the other wind 





























instruments; the rest of the orchestra Supplying ingenious and 
elaborate embellishments, and the whole mounting steadily to a 
vorgeous climax. 
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‘Peer Gynt’’ Suite, No. 1 Grieg 


This widely known and popular work of the Norwegian master 
is the first of two suites of incidental] music to Ibsen’s symbolic 
dramatic poem of the same name. In the first movement (Morning) 
no great stretch of imagination is necessary to follow the daylight 
as it grows from the first timid, twinkling rays of the dawn up to 
the bursting into full view of the glorious, golden orb in all its 
splendor. The second movement (Ase’s Death) is played ag a 
prelude to the third act of the drama, a picture of the lonely, for- 
saken old mother dying in solitude, with many a moan of distress 
and many a lament for her harum-secarum boy. The third move- 
ment (Anitra’s Dance) is in Africa. and Peer Gynt, lying on 
cushions, smoking a long pipe and drinking coffee, watches Anitra 
and her maidens as they dance. The last movement pictures the 
scene in the hall of the mountain king and the erotesque incanta- 


tions and dances of the imps. 
Sex 
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Oriental Dances from ‘‘Prince Igor’’ Borodin 


Borodin was born in 1834 and began to compose his opera, 
‘‘Prince Igor’’ in 1870, but his progress was so slow that when he 
died in 1887 only the prologue and the first two acts had been 
finished, and his friends Rimsky-Korsakow and Glazounow com- 
pleted the work. The plot of ‘Prince Igor,’’ a production of re- 
mote origin, which narrates the expedition made in the twelfth 
century by Russian princes against the nomadic Polovtsi, who had 
invaded the Russian principalities. The music played today is part 
of the opera completed by Borodin himself. These superbly bar- 
baric dances and songs are intended to distract and delight the 
Slavic Prince Igor, who, although a prisoner of the Khan Kontshak 
of the Polovtsi, is treated with all respect in the hope that he will 
consent not only to a lasting peace with Polovtsi, but also to the 
union of Igor’s son Vladimir with the Khan’s beautiful daughter, 
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Programme Notes 


Introduction to Act III, “Lohengrin” Wagner 


Wagner began to sketch his opera “Lohengrin” in the summer of 1843 
at Marienbad. The whole work was completed in 1847, but it did not come 
to production until August 28, 1850, when Liszt gave the first performance 
at the Grand Ducal Theatre at Weimar. 

In the closing scene of Act II, Lohengrin and Elsa have been united 
in marriage, and the introduction to Act III is indicative of the joyous 
spirit of the wedding festivities. The principal theme, a brilliant and 
stirring march, dominates the whole, being interrupted by a short middle 
period, There is then a return io the first subject, fortissimo, in full 
orchestra, after which there is a sudden diminuendo and the close comes 
with a few measures of the opening strains of the familiar Br'dal Chorus. 


Symphony No. 5, “From the New World” Dvorak 


The “New World” Symphony was written in 1893 while Dvorak was 
living in New York as director of the National Conservatory. For many 
years there was violent debate as to whether, or how much, the symphony 
made use of actual Negro and Indian melodies, but a letter written by 
Dvorak himself in 1900 flatly gave the lie to “that nonsense about my 
having made use of ‘Indian’ and ‘American’ themes. I tried to write only 
in the spirit of these national American melodies.” Dvorak while in this 
country found Negro rhythms and melodies strikingly novel and interesting; 
his unerring instinct for the musical expression of untaught emotions led 
him to find these Negro spirituals, not indeed expressive of America as a 
whole, but a really valuable contribution to the world’s music. As for 
Indian songs, Dvorak actually knew very little about them, but he was 
immensely impressed with Longfellow’s “Hiawatha,” and the second and 
third movements in his “New World” Symphony were unquestionably 
much influenced by this poem. 

The first movement has a slow introduction, after which the main 
theme is announced by the horns. The second theme, appearing in the 
flute, has a recognizable kinship to the Negro spiritual “Swing Low, Sweet 
Chariot.” The famous second movement (Largo, has as its princip:1 
theme the melody sung by the English horn, the second theme being an- 
nounced by the flute and oboe. The Scherzo is built up out of two main 
themes, both introduced by the flute and oboe, and a lively trio in C major, 
the entire movement being repeated after the trio. The fourth movement 
has a short introduction, after which the horns and trumpets shout out 
the main theme. The second theme is sung by the clarinet over a tremojo 
accompaniment; the development brings in reminiscences of the principal 
theme of the first movement, the English horn melody of the Largo and 
the opening theme of the Scherzo. 
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“A Pagan Poem” (After Virgil), Op. 14 Charles Martin Loeffler 
Born January 30, 1861, at Mulhausen, Alsace 
Now living at Medfield, Mass. 
The following annotations of the “Pagan Poem” are from the pen of 
Mr. Lawrence Gilman: 


“A Pagan Poem* was written between 1901 and 1906. The full score was 
published in 1909.** Loeffler, with the strange coyness of most composers 
of programme music, has not avowed in his published score the particular 














*The first performance of A Pagan Poem was by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Symphony Hall, Boston, on November 2a, L90%.. Its first. per- 
formance in Cleveland was by the Cleveland Orchestra at Masonic Hall on 
Hebruary 3, 1920. 

**TThere is an admirable 2-piano arrangement of the score by Mr. Heinrich 
Gebhard. 

***The translation is the masterly one of J. W. Mackail., 
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inspirational basis of this work The score reads simply: “A Pagan Poem 
(after Virgil). Composed for orchestra, with piano, English horn, and three 
trumpets obligato. Op. 14’’—only that and nothing more, You are left to 
wander without guide or compass through the Georgics, the Eclogues, ana 
the Aeneid in search of the special chapter and verse that suggested the 
music: unless you happen to know (it was long ago divulged) that the object 
on which Loeffler had his eye was the love poem allotted to Alphesiboeus 
in the Eclogue called The Sorceress. “The pretext for this piece,’’ wrote the 
composer in July, 1907, to the compiler of these notes, ‘“‘was the second love 
incantation of the Highth Eclogue. Whether I have created musically the 
mood which lies in the poem, and without following it word for word, is 
for (others) to say . . . The three trumpets (tres lointain) intone the 
refrain: Ducite ab urbe Domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim.” 


Here are the passages from The Scorceress that stimulated the 
composer: *** 


‘Petch water forth, and twine the altars here with the soft fillet, and 
burn resinous twigs and make frankincense, that I may try my magic rites 
to turn my lover's sense from sanity; nothing is wanting now but the songs. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home ” 

Songs have might even to draw down the moon from heaven; with songs 
Circe transformed the crew of Ulysses: by singing the cold snake is burst 
asunder in the meadows. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home ” 

Threefold first I twine about thee these diverse triple-hued threads, and 
thricé-round these altars I draw thine image; an odd number is the god’s 
delight. 

“Draw, from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home’ 

Tie the threefold colors in three knots, Amaryllis, but tie them: and say, 
“T tie Venus’ bands.” 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home ”’ 

As this clay stiffens and as this wax softens in one and the selfsame 
fire, so let Daphnis do for love of me. Sprinkle barley meal, and kindle 
the brittle bay-twigs with bitumen. Cruel Daphnis burns me: IT burn this 
bay at Daphnis. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.’ 

These herbs, and these poisons gathered in Pontus, Moeris himself gave 
me: in Pontus they grow thickest. 3y their might I have often seen hii 
call up souls from their deep graves, and transplant the harvests to where 
they were not sown. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

Fetch ashes, Amaryllis, out of doors, and fling them across thy head 
into the running brook: and look not back. With these I will assail Daphnis: 
nothing cares he for gods, nothing for songs. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

See! the embers on the altar have caught with a flickering flame, them- 
selves, of their own accord, while I delay to fetch them. Be it for good! 
Something there is for sure; and Hylax barks in the doorway. May we 
believe? or do lovers fashion dreams of their own? 

“Rorbear: from the city—forbear now, my songs—Daphnic comes.” 


> 


“Loeffler has exalted Virgil’s charming and vivid love-poem into a 
soaring canticle of desire and lamentation and final ecstasy—a moving 
parable of elemental things. Virgil’s bucolic figures become, in this tonal 
enlargement and intensification, heroic symbols of the immemorial long 
ings and appeasements of the human heart. Here are not merely the 
deserted sweetheart of Daphnis and her truant swain; here are the eterna! 
protagonists of erotic tragedy—the Forsaken and the Faithless—and the 
swirling currents that bear them onward. To the extent that Loeffler’s 
tone-poem transcends in scope and spirit the limitations of a pastoral 
love-song, it is, of course, un-Virgilian. No one, indeed, would be more 
astonished than the shade of Virgil—gentle amorist, nature-poet, and 
Theocritean mocking-bird—should he encounter, in the course ot some 
mundane return, this passionate sublimation of his rustic song, with its 
tragic intensity and its surging emotional tides.” 

“Yet Loeffler’s score contains all the essential implications—poetic, 
dramatic, emotional—of its Virgilian original; such of its hearers as are 
responsive to imaginative suggestion will preceive in the music whatever 
the Eclogue could impart to it of movement and atmosphere and erisis. In 
and through its dark brooding and its far-sweeping ardors may be dis- 
cerned the spiritualized symbols of the poet’s tale—the odor of strange 
incense and the blazing of sacrificial fires, the echo of magic incantations, 
the rumor of pagan rites and conjurations, and, always and pervadingly, 
the image of the desirous and forsaken woman, the scorceress sick with 
love, chanting her urgent songs. 















































“The principal theme of the work is a sombre and brooding phrase an- 
nounced by three flutes in unison with a solo viola. muted (Adagio, 2-2). 
It is preceded by eight introductory measures built on a concise motive for 
the basses and bassoons. The dark-hued and dolorous chief theme, which 
pays its respects to diabolism in the use of the araditionally unholy 
“tritone” for its characteristic interval, is in three parts: the first section, 
in B flat minor, ascending to its relative major: the second section 
(trumpet, flutes, clarinet), a descending phrase in whole-tones: the third 
(English horn and flutes in octaves), a sighing plaint that chromatically 
mounts and falls. A score of measures after the entrance of the piano 
(in an inversion of the introductory motive), the violins make their first 
melodic appearance with one of those enchantingly eloquent subsidiary 
themes that Loeffler so prodigally devotes to minor uses in his fecund 
creations—-a fugitive moment of musical loveliness that. leases one mur- 
muring, as it vanishes down the past, those entreating word sof Faust 
that clutch at evanescent beauty. This theme occurs only twice again; in 
the piano part, repreated by the violins, soon after its first appearance, 
and shortly before the end (an indigent tonal pastry-cook like Massenet 
would have spun an entire operatic confection out of it—or, at least, an 
intermezzo). 

“The repetition cf this melody by the strings immediately precedes the 
appearance of the second theme, given out by the piano, in G minor, against 
the chief themes as a counterpoint on the trumpets. A cadenza for the 
piano introduces a mournful third theme (Lento assai, 6-4), for the Eng- 
lish horn, And then comes the clou of the work; the wonderful and haunt- 
ing refrain of the distant trumpets behind the scenes, intoning the burden 
of the sorceress: Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home—a 
strange and unforgettable phrase, in which the once-accursed consecutive 
fifths are full of magic and allurement. ’Cellos and violas in unison, 
accompanied by arpeggios for the piano, give out a peculiarly Loeffleresque 
and wholly original fourth theme, repeated with passionate insistence by 
the full orchestra fortissimo. 


“There is elaborate development of this material—-a development lux- 
uriantly polyphonic and rich in melodic exfoliation. An agitated theme for 


horns, violins, and violas (piu vivo) leads to a cantilena of penetrating. 


sweetness and intensity sung by the piano molto tranquillo, and repeated 
by the strings and wind. The refrain of the trumpets sounds again; the 
mourning plaint of the English horn recurs, but now transferred to the 
violins and plangently developed by the full orchestra; there is increasing’ 
tension and excitement. For the third time the refrain is heard from the 
trumpets, still behind the scenes, but drawing gradually nearer. As they 
come finally upon the stage, the orchestra marks the triumph of erotic 
sorcery with an exultant outburst of rapturous passion, the full band chant- 
ing the sonorous love themes for the last time. Trombones and horns 
shout forth the once melancholy chief theme against a wildly jubilant fan- 
fare of the trumpets.” 

The poem is scored for three flutes (one interchangeable with piccolo), 
two oboes, English horn, two clarinets, bass clarinet, two bassons, four 
horns, four trumpets, three trombones, bass tuba, three kettle-drums, 
antique cymbals, tam-tam, harp, pianofore, strings. 


March of the Sardar, Mikhail Ippolitoff-Ivanoff 


from Caucasion Sketches” Born November 19, 1859, at Gatschina 


Ippolitoff-Ivanoff was educated at the conservatory in Petrograd where 
he was a pupil of Rimsky-Korsakoff from 1875 until 1882. He was, for a 
time, the director of the institution, and later, conductor of the Imperial 
Opera. 

The second number, March of the Sardar depicts the approach and 
arrival in the village of the Sardar, or tribal chief, in all his barbaric pomp 
and splendor. 
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Hillsborough Park No. 2 






Over five miles of roadways have been 
graded in HILLSBOROUGH PARK NO. 2 and 


these will be surfaced as soon as practicable. 







Opportunity is now afforded those inter- 






ested to inspect the many beautiful sites. 






In the subdivision and laying out of the 






roadways, there has been taken into considera- 






tion the natural contours of the land in order 






that unimpaired vistas may be had from each 






parcel. 






Selections of acreage can now be made. 






The combination of oak covered knolls with 






southerly exposure and magnificent panorama 






of the surrounding country, is unusual even in 
beautiful Hillsborough. 


HILLSBOROUGH PARK NO. 2 makes 
such an appeal that, a gentleman from Phila- 







delphia, visiting this community a week ago, 
‘fordered a site’’ in HILLSBOROUGH PARK 
NO. 2. 


You too can 
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order your site’’ now. 






For full particulars apply to Hillsborough 






Park Investment Company, 307 B Street, San 
Mateo, Telephone San Mateo 304. 
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Programme Notes 
By ARTHUR SHEPHERD 


Ambroise Thomas 
Born August 5, 1811, at Metz 
Died February 12, 1896, at Paris 
The opera Mignon is based upon Goethe’s “Wilhelm Meister.” Mignon, 
a young: girl abducted by a band of gypsies, is being sought by her father, 
Lothario, who is disguised as a wandering minstrel. Wilhelm, a student 
who is in love with Filena, an actress, buys her from the gypsies and 
restores her to her father. 
The overture is particularly sonorous and brilliant in its instrumenta- 
tion. It contains several of the principal melodies of the opera, notably 
Filena’s dashing polonaise, and the soprano aria, “Knowest thou the land?” 


Overture to Mignon 


Symphony on a French Mountain Song Vincent d’Indy 
, f Ts, So OR Born March 27, 1851, at Paris 
for Orchestra and Pianoforte, Op. 25 Now living at Paris 


d’Indy, like Berlioz, has natural affiliations with the southern 
provinces of France owing to the fact that his family came from Verdieux 
(Ardeche). He early conceived a profound love of nature, intensified by 
the beauty of his surroundings, the mountaains of Vercor, the p:cturesque 
peaks and slopes of the Cevennes, the plains of the Rhone, the forests of 
beach and pine. “Nature and Berlioz,” declares Hugues Imbert, “were the 
two first teachers of Vincent d’Indy and they were teachers of no mean 
power.” 

The nature influence is traceable in certain of d’Indy’s most signifi- 
cant creations, such as the Poeme des Montagnes, Op. 15, the Symphonic 
Poem, “Jour d’Ete a la Montagne,” Op. 61; the Fantasie for oboe and or- 
chestra; “The Pictures of Travel”; the “Helvetia” Waltzes; the “Lied 
Maritime”; the “Foret Enchantee” and certain passages from his operas 
Fervaal and L’Etranger. All these are sincere and noble expressions of a 
nature deeply imbued with a love for and sensitiveness to the beaut‘es and 
characteristics of rural environment. It was doubtless this profound pre- 
dilection that enabled d’Indy to resist the thralldom of Wagner, as well as 
to preserve his own rugged destiny under the benign tutelage of his beloved 
master, “Pere” Franck. 

“Intimately bound to his forefathers,” writes Jean Aubry, “and to his 
native Cevennes, the respect of traditions established itself in strength 
only to enable his mere existence to prove the vanity of tradition according 
to academic dogma. ... Henceforth the mind of the composer has 
formed itself and the Symphonie sun un theme montagnard proves his own 
recognition of his own antecedents and the undeniable indices of his per- 
sonality, rooted in the massive Cevennes ... .” One may always 
perceive in the larger works of d’Indy an infiltration of the cyclical method 
of unification and development propounded by Franck, and as applied to 
the folk-song material of this work it takes on a freshness and wittiness 
that renders the method quite free of the cerebral dexterity into which it 
sometimes is diverted by d’Indy himself. Here, the vigor, vivacity, and 
wittiness are entirely sui generis. 

This Symphony Cevenole as it is sometimes called was composed in 
1886, the composer then being in his thirty-fourth year. It was first 
performed on March 20, 1887 at a Lamoureuz concert with Mme. Bordes- 
Pene (to whom the work is dedicated) interpreting the piano part. 

First movement: Assez lent, 8-8; 6-8 time; Moderement anime, G 
major, 3-4 time: The work begins with an introductory section in which 
the “mountain song” is presented by the English horn, and is afterwards 
repeated by flute and horn. ‘the piano enters in the twenty-seventh 
measure, but only in the capacity of accompaniment to the principal 
theme (evolved from the “Mountain Song’) which is given out in the 
strings and bassoon. 
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The theme is taken up by the solo instrument which, however, gives 
over the thematic lead to the bassoon, clarinet, and horn in turn. A quiet 
transition leads to a new theme, in B m2ior, presented by the flutes, horn, 
piano and harp; this theme is subsequently taken up by the strings. There 
emerges, as subsidiary material, a motive of five notes in descending scale 
progression which is much used in the ensuing development section, to- 
gether with the principal theme, and snatches of the Mountain Song. A 
powerful cresend leads to the recapitulation, with the principal theme ff 
given out in full orchestra. The second theme reappears in the strings and 
piano in the key of G major, and the concluding section (coda) brings a 
recurrence of the “Mountain Song” in the English horn as at the begin- 
ning: there is a further reference to the second theme, bringing a tranquil 
close. 

Second movement: Assez modere, m2‘s sans lenteur, B flat major. The 
time. in this movement, oscillates between triple and duple measure. 

The theme at the beginning, given ovt by the piano, is easily recog- 
nized as derived from the “Mountain Song’”’; to this, the strings responds, 
in antiphonal manner, with a brief motif. reminding one of d’Indy’s pre- 
d'lection for plai nchant. A. further evolution of these ideas results in an 
expressive theme (marque et tres soutenu) with a curiously oriental tinge, 
given out by the piano and bassoons; this is followed by a return of the 
first section with arpeggics in the piano by way of ornamentation. A 
new phrase is given out by the clarinet and oboe leading over into a 
erescendo. which brings a return of the “Mountain Song” in the horns. 
This is further developed in a conversational manner between horns, 
trumpets and woodwinds while in the bass is heard an ostinato motive 
derived from the second theme. 

There is a fine climax on a return of the “Mountain Song” and the 
end comes quietly with an ethereal tintinnabulation in the piano. 

Third movement: Anime, G major, 2-4 time. The piano presents a 
metamorphosis of the “Mountain Song” in the guise of a rapid and incisive 
figure; after a few measures there is superposed a pungent theme in flutes, 
oboes and clarinets which is shortly taken up strongly in unison by the 
strings. Another section—tres modere—presents a new theme given out 
by the clarinet,* which is extended and amplified with expressive ardor, 
following which the figurated version of the “Mountain Song” returns in 
the strings. This is juggled about in animated fashion through the various 
choirs but finally gives way to an expressive recurrence of the clarinet 
theme in the piano. From this point onward there are various new versions 
and juxtapositions of the foregoing material and a passing reference in 
the horn to the principal theme of the second movement; there is a cum- 
ulative animation to the end. 

The score calls for the following instruments: Three flutes, two oboes, 
English horn, two clarinets, bass-clarinet, three bassoons, four horns, two 
trumpets, two cornets, a pistons, three trombones, tuba, timpani, bass 
drum, cymbals, triangle, harp, piano and strings. 





“A Pagan Poem” (After Virgil), Op. 14 Charles Martin Loeffler 


“A Pagan Poem* was written between 1901 and- 1906. The full score was 
published in 1909.** Loeffler, with the strange coyness of most composers 
of programme music, has not avowed in his published score the particular 














*The first performance of A Pagan Poem was by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Symphony Hall, Boston, on November 22, 1907. Its first per- 
formance in Cleveland was by the Cleveland Orchestra at Masonic Hall on 
February 3, 1920. 

** There is an admirable 2-piano arrangement of the score by Mr. Heinrich 
Gebhard. 

***The translation is the masterly one of J. W. Mackail. 


*Students of d’Indy’s works will recognize the close similarity of this 
theme to the melody in the “Poems des montagne” (for Piano) sSuperscribed 
by the composer “La Bien Aimee:” it recurs also in the orchestral work 
entitled “Souvenirs” written in memory of the composer’s dead wife. 












































inspirational basis of this ‘work. The score reads simply: “A Pagan Poem 
(after Virgil). Composed for orchestra, with piano, English horn, and three 
trumpets obligato. Op. 14’—only that and nothing more, You are left to 
wander without guwide or compass through the Georgics, the Eclogues, and 
the Aeneid in search of the special chapter and verse that suggested the 
music; unless you happen to know (it was long ago divulged) that the object 
on which Loeffler had his eye was the love poem allotted to Alphesiboeus 
in the Eclogue called The Sorceress. “The pretext for this piece,’’ wrote the 
composer in July, 1907, to the compiler of these notes, “was the second love 
incantation of the Highth Eclogue. Whether I have created musically the 
mood which lies in the poem, and without following it word for word, is 
for (others) to say . . The three trumpets (tres lointain) intone the 
refrain; Ducite ab urbe Domum, mea carmina, ducite Daphnim.”’ 


Here are the passages from The Scorceress that stimulated the 
composer: *** 


‘Fetch water forth, and twine the altars here with the soft fillet, and 
burn resinous twigs and make frankincense, that I may try my magic rites 
to turn my lover’s sense from sanity; nothing is wanting now but the songs. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

Songs have might even to draw down the moon from heaven; with songs 
Circe transformed the crew of Ulysses; by singing the cold snake is burst 
asunder in the meadows. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

Threefold first I twine about thee these diverse triple-hued threads, and 
thrice-round these altars I draw thine image; an odd number is the god’s 
delight. 

“Draw, from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home,” 

Tie the threefold colors in three knots, Amaryllis, but tie them: and say, 
“T tie Venus’ bands.’’ 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

As this clay stiffens and as this wax softens in one and the selfsame 
fire, so let Daphnis do for love of me. Sprinkle barley meal, and kindle 
the brittle bay-twigs with bitumen. Cruel Daphnis burns me: I burn this 
bay at Daphnis. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

These herbs, and these poisons gathered in Pontus, Moeris himself gave 
me; in Pontus they grow thickest. By their might I have often seen him 
call up souls from their deep graves, and transplant the harvests to where 
they were not sown. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.” 

Fetch ashes, Amaryllis, out of doors, and fling them across thy head 
into the running brook: and look not back. With these I will assail Daphnis: 
nothing cares he for gods, nothing for songs. 

“Draw from the city, my songs, draw Daphnis home.’ 

See! the embers on the altar have caught with a icles flame, them- 
selves, of their own accord, while I delay to fetch them. Be it for good! 
Something there is for sure; and Hylax barks in the doorway. May we 
believe? or do lovers fashion ‘dreams of their own? 

“Forbear: from the city—forbear now, my songs—Daphnis comes.” 


CF 


Prelude, “The Afternoon of a Faun” Claude Debussy 
After the eclogue by Stephane Mallarme 


Born August 12, 1862 at St. Germain 
Died March 26, 1918 at Paris 


Although preceded by such typical works as The Blessed Damzel, 
Three Nocturnes and the Quartet, this prelude is perhaps the first of the 
composer’s works which reveals him fully and clearly as the high priest 
of impressionism in music. It was composed in 1902. Notwithstanding 
certain pages from earlier masters such as the beginning of the Ninth 
Symphony and the prelude to the Rhinegold which show an indubitably 
impressionistic procedure, it remained for Debussy to definitely expand the 
boundaries of the musicoaesthetic critics, and painters, he was peculiarly 
endowed with a genius in his own right; a sensibility to atmosphere, light, 
and color, bringing to music just those qualities which were necessary for 
its emancipation from what he himself termed the “Scientific apparatus” 
with which it was becoming encumbered. The symbolist poets Gustave 
Kahn, Pierre Louys, Francis Viele-Griffin, Stuart Merrill, Paul Verlaine, 
Henri de Regnier, and the painter Whistler, were in the habit of meeting 
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of aesthetic topics, and in the midst of this group Debussy found a con- 
genial stimulus for the formation of his own aesthetic principles, “Music 
should be cleared of all scientific apparatus” he wrote. ‘Music should seek 





at the house of Mallarme, the symbolist poet, for discussion on a variety 
| 


| humbly to give pleasure; great beauty is possible between these limits. 
Extreme complexity is the contrary of art. Beauty should be perceptible; 

) it should impose itself on us, or insinuate itself without any: effort on our 
| part to grasp it. Look at Leonardo da Vinci, Mozart! These are great 
| artists.” 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Edmund Gosse has translated Mallarme’s eclogue as follows: “...A 
faun,—a simple, sensuous, passionate being—-wakens in the forest at day- 
break and tries to recall his experience of the previous afternoon. Was 
he the fortunate recipient of an actual visit from nymphs, white and 








golden goddesses divinely tender and indulgent? Or is the memory he 
seems to retain nothing but the shadow of a vision, no more substantial 
than the arid'rain of notes from his own flute? He cannot tell. Yet 
surely there was, surely there is, an animal whiteness among the brown 
reeds of the lake that shines out yonder. Were they, are they swans? No! 
but Naiards plunging? Perhaps! Vaguer and vaguer grows the impres- 
sion of this delicious experience. He would resign his woodland godship 
to retain it. A garden of lilies, golden headed, white-stalked, behind the 
trellise of red roses? Ah! the effort is too great for his poor brain. Perhaps 
if he selects one lily from the garth of lilies, one benign and beneficent 
yielder of her cup to thirsty lips, the memory, the ever receding memory, 
may be forced back. 

“So, when he has glutted upon a bunch of grapes, he is wont to toss the 
empty skins into the air and blow them out in a visionary greediness., But 
no, the delicious hour grows vaguer; experience or dream, he will never 
know which it was, The sun is warm, the grasses yielding; and he curls 
himself up again, after worshiping the efficacious star of wine, that he 
may pursue the dubious ecstasy into the more hopeful boskages of sleep—” 

The prelude is scored for three flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four 
horns, two harps and strings. 


OP 
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Overture, “The Year 1812,” Op. 49 Peter Iljitsch Tschaikowsky 


Born May 7, 1840, at Votkinsk, Russia 
Died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd 
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This work was composed in 1880 for the consecration of the Cathedral 
of the Savious, in Moscow, at the request of Nicholas Rubinstein. It was 
first performed August 8 (22), 1882, in Moscow, at a concert of the Art and 
Industrial Exhibition, the program of which was made up entirely of 
Tschaikowsky’s works, 

The subject matter of the overture is the invasion of Russia by Na- 
poleon. A Russian folk melody and the French Marseillaise constitute the 
thematic basis, and at the triumphal close the (former) Russian National 
Hymn asserts itself in a tremendous climax. 

There are some interesting references to this work in the biography 
of the composer written by his brother, Modeste Tschaikowsky. In January, 
1888, the composer visited Prague, and was royally treated. “1812” was 
played at both concerts, and in the account of the first concert the biog- 
rapher writes: “Of all these works the last-named (‘1812’) excited the 
greatest applause. Tschaikowsky sums up his impressions as follows: 
‘Undoubtedly it was the greatest event of my life. I have become so at- 
tached to these good Bohemians! . .. and with good reason! Heavens, 
what enthusiasm! Such as I have never known, but in my own dear 
Russia!’ ” 

After the second concert “the ovations were even more hearty, and the 
gifts more. costly than at the first concert. ‘An overwhelming success,’ 
says Tschaikowsky in his diary. ‘A moment of absolute bliss.’ ” 














Hillsborough Park No. 2 


This will be the last opportunity to address, 
through the medium of these advertisements, the 
many patrons of the Series of Eight Philharmonic 
Concerts. 


To those of you who have come from other com- 
munities to enjoy the remarkable programs which 
have been presented, the ideal climatic conditions 
and environment of this locality must have made an 
impression. 

The opportunity now offers whereby you may ac- 
quire, at a most reasonable figure, a substantial 
area of land in HILLSBOROUGH PARK No, 2, 
practically the last of Hillsborough’s available hills, 
located but a short distance from the site of these 
Concerts. 

In this series of advertisements we have endeav- 
ored to point out the general advantages resulting 
from your selection of a home site in HILLSBOR- 
OUGH PARK No. 2. The best evidence of its merit 
must result from personal inspection of the many 
beautiful sites. 

The formal opening of HILLSBOROUGH PARK 
No. 2 will take place within three weeks from the 
date of this Concert. Those interested need not wait 
until that date, as roadways have now been con- 
structed which permit ready inspection of almost the 
entire property. 

All of the utilities go with each site and the 
beauty of these unique parcels cannot fail to make 
an appeal. 

MAKE YOUR PREOPENING SELECTION 
NOW. 

HILLSBOROUGH PARK No. 2 is located within 
the municipal limits of the Town of Hillsborough, 
which stamps the property with substantial value. 
Your Bankers will readily confirm our statement 
that sites may be procured very greatly below pre- 
vailing values in Hillsborough. 

Those interested, desiring to inspect the property 
will not be importuned to buy. David J. Stollery, 


General Manager of HILLSBOROUGH PARK IN-. 


VESTMENT COMPANY, will be most pleased to 
personally keep any appointment to show you the 
property. 

Full particulars may be had from Hillsborough 
Park Investment Company, No. 307 B Street, San 
Mateo. Telephone S. M. 2087. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WWENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, San Francisco Musical Association 


IN VIEW OF THE widespread interest in the better class of orchestra music and 
the opportunity which is now offered to broadcast the symphony to untold 
thousands of people, many of whom no doubt have never heard a symphony 
orchestra, it is quite in keeping that a word of explanation be given. The 
purpose of this article is to give condensed information of a really needful 
character in order to give listeners a more intelligent idea of the symphony 
and its purpose. 

A symphony orchestra as a whole should be looked upon as a single great 
instrument endowed with the possibility of unlimited musical expression. 
Each individual member of the orchestra is an artist musician whose life has 
been devoted to his instrument, just as many devote their life to a vocal 
career. It is not difficult to realize that eighty or ninety intelligent artists 
codrdinated under the direction of a great master leader would be capable of 
producing the greatest expression in the musical art. The performer on a 
great organ (which is looked upon as the greatest musical instrument) is 
limited to the expression derived from ten fingers and the foot pedal notes. 
A great symphony orchestra, as compared with the average orchestra of 
limited personnel, is similar to the comparison between an artist with a limited 
number of colors who is charged with producing a work of art on canvass. 
Even with the limited colors at his command he would no doubt produce an 
interesting picture. But if, like the great symphony orchestra, he was supplied 
with a palette of all available colors the result of his labor would be a master- 
piece such as we enjoy seeing in the great galleries of the world. With the full 
palette he is not limited, but is able to develop all colors and pastel shadings 
of the spectrum that may be needed. Likewise, the symphony orchestra has 
a complete string choir composed of four voices, equivalent to the voices of a 
vocal quartette, augmented by the heavy double bass, with a complete set 
of voices in the woodwind and brass sections, and further augmented by the 
tuned tympani or kettle drums. It may be said that the tonal combinations 
are unlimited in that the conductor has at his command all the basic tonal 
colors and also what might be referred to as the tints and shading of music. 
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SympHony No. 3, “Eroica” - - - - Beethoven 
- (Born December 16, 1770, at Bonn; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna.) 


Allegro con brio 

Marcia Funebre—Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


BEETHOVEN, who is considered the greatest of all symphonic composers, wrote 
nine symphonies, the third one being known by the title “Eroica” or ‘“Heroic.” 
This title has aroused much discussion among musicians and historians. It is 
known that the music originally carried a dedication to Napoleon, but the 
page bearing this inscription was removed by Beethoven when he learned that 
the consul had become emperor, and when published, the dedication appeared: 
“To the memory of a hero.” 

The work is in the conventional symphony style of four separate move- 
ments or moods, characterized merely by the tempo markings on the music. 
After two sharp chords by the full orchestra, the first theme of the opening 
movement is given out by the ’cellos and developed by the full orchestra. The 
second theme appears in the woodwind (oboe, clarinet, flute) and is answered 
by the strings. Then follows an elaborate section of development and review. 
The familiar funeral march, which is the second movement, is one of Bee- 
thoven’s most impressive writings. The opening theme in the rich lower 
register of the violins is echoed by the sad plaint of the oboe against an 
accompaniment of tremblingly repeated chords in the strings suggestive of 
distant drum-beats. The second motive likewise appears in the violins and is 
repeated by the oboe with “drum-rolls” of strings. The middle section shows 
a slightly brighter ray of hope but is soon followed by a return to the shadows 
of the funeral march. For the third movement it had been Beethoven’s inten- 
tion to write a simple minuet, but the idea developed into a very rapid 
movement, quite in contrast with the funeral music. This movement is 
opened by insistently rhythmical whisperings of the strings, out of which 
grows a melody in the oboe which is finally worked up by the entire orchestra. 
The trio is composed of a horn motive after which a return to the first section 
of the movement is made. The finale comprises a series of variations built 
upon a pizzicato theme in the strings, the pizzicato effect being obtained by 
plucking the strings. 

The opening movement of this symphony is in a tempo, or “time,” known 
in music as allegro con brio. The second of the four movements which in- 
cludes the funeral march, is done in a tempo called adagio assai. The tempo of 
the third movement, which in symphony is known as the scherzo, is called 
allegro vivace, while the fourth movement or finale has the tempo called alle- 
gro molto. The various movements are separated from one another by brief 
pauses. 




















TonE Poem, “A Hero’s Life” - - - Richard Strauss 


(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich; now living at Vienna.) 


THE TONE POEM, “A Hero’s Life,” may be divided into six sections, 
which are played without pause. The first describes the hero as a whole, his 
various attributes, such as pride, indomitable will, emotional intensity, and 
so on, being illustrated by special phrases, which recur continually throughout 
the whole work. This hero theme is given out immediately in an upward 
phrase for horn, violas, and ’cellos. The second section portrays the hero’s 
adversaries, small-minded people, critical of all lofty endeavor, vilifying and 
sneering at everything they cannot understand. Their abuse and meanness for 
a time daunt the hero; he is in perplexity and doubt, but finally his will 
carries him triumphantly over the obstacles which his foes have created. The 
mocking and snarling theme of the foes can be noted in the flute and oboe. 
The third section is the hero’s love story, a theme for the solo violin por- 
traying the loved one. As usual, the path of true love is by no means smooth, 
and at first the lady definitely repulses the hero, but finally she reciprocates, and 
there is a love duet which echoes their happiness together. The fourth section 
is the hero’s battlefield. A crash of trumpets sounds the call to arms, and 
contrasting themes portray the strife between the hero and his enemies. At 
last the foe is vanquished, and there is a triumphant song of victory. But 
the joy is darkened by sudden doubts; the world is indifferent to the hero and 
his accomplishments. The fifth section, entitled the hero’s mission of peace, 
describes his spiritual growth. The development is based on one of the hero 
themes from the first section, but interwoven with it are many curious frag- 
ments from Strauss’ other compositions. In the critical battle which promptly 
arose over the merits and defects of “A Hero’s Life,” there were not wanting 
those who declared that the composer’s purpose in this section was modestly to 
identify himself with the hero in question. The sixth and final section portrays 
the hero’s escape from the world. He surveys his fellow-men, still cold and 
uncomprehending, but finally he achieves a calm which raises him above both 
doubt and passion. He looks back over his past life, his memory wandering 
alike over love and strife. The principal theme rises majestically in the 
trumpets to a mighty chord for the whole orchestra. It is followed by 
sounds like the rattle of a salute and the rustle of laurel branches reverently 


laid on the hero’s grave. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WiENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, San Francisco Musical Association 


Tuat music has for centuries been recognized as playing an important part 
in the lives of men cannot perhaps be brought more forcibly to your attention 
than to quote a few lines by Confucius, who lived 500 years before Christ: 
“Wouldst thou know if a nation be well governed, if its laws be good or bad, 
examine the music it practices.” What better evidence could we have that 
music has always been looked upon as an uplifting influence? 

The earliest instruments were few and sadly lacking in expression, as they 
were rude and primitive, but the rudimentary forms of the music of the savage 
contained the germ from which has developed our civilized art. It may truly 
be said that the instrumental inventions of prehistoric man represent the 
embryonic form of a number of instruments now used in the modern or- 
chestra. 

The instruments of the modern orchestra are divided into the string, wood- 
wind, brass, and percussion sections. The string group is composed of first 
and second violins, violas, ’cellos, and double basses. For all of these the tone 
is produced by drawing a bow across the strings. The voices of these stringed 
instruments may be compared as follows: First violin, soprano; second violin, 
alto; viola, tenor; ’cello, bass, and the double bass is used to reinforce the 
cellos, just as the pedal notes on an organ are used to reinforce and give body 


to the other parts of the instrument. 
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r. OVERTURE, “Ruy Blas’? - - - - Mendelssohn 
(Born February 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died November 4, 1847, at Leipzig.) 


Tus popular overture was written by Mendelssohn in 1839 for a performance 
of Victor Hugo’s drama of the same name. Its inspiration is the hero of the 
Hugo drama, and Mendelssohn seeks to portray the adventures of Ruy Blas 
in dramatic style. The first theme, which follows closely upon the introduc- 
tion, is an agitated one. It is followed by one of contrasting loveliness. The 


second part develops this material and, after a repetition, there is a brilliant 


and stirring coda or ending. 
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2. SUITE IN E MINOR, “Indian” - - - MacDowell 
(Born December 18, 1861, at New York; died there January 23, 1908.) 


Legend 

Love Song 

In War Time 

Dirge 

Village Festival 
Tus work, by one of America’s greatest composers, is, as the title indicates, 
based upon material suggested by Indian melodies, its five separate parts having 
certain tribal themes predominating. The first (Legend) utilizes an Iroquois 
theme which is announced by three horns in unison, answered very softly by 
another horn. This theme is worked over by the various instruments to fill 
out the movement. The second part (Love Song), a leisurely and tender bit, 
is centered upon an Iowa theme. “In War Time” uses a Dacota theme together 
with certain features of the Iroquois scalp dance. As might be suspected, its 
general character is of savage and blood-thirsty excitement. The “Dirge,” 
based on a Kiowa woman’s song of mourning for her absent son, is mourn- 
fully opened by the violins, very softly, with echoing notes on two horns, one 
on the stage and one behind the scenes. The atmosphere of the entire move- 
ment is suggestive of midnight darkness, the vastness and solitude of prairie 
surroundings, and the half-warlike, half-nomadic Indian life. The last num- 
ber, the Village Festival, explains itself by its title, being very light and rapid, 


and consisting mainly of Iroquois war-dance tunes and songs. 


. FanrasiA, “Romeo and Juliet” - - Tschaikowsk 
’ . 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd.) 


THIS COMPOSITION is a presentation in music of the well-known Shakespeare 
romance, and the story may almost be followed in the development of the 
musical material. At the start the figure of Friar Lawrence is presented by 
churchly harmonies in the clarinets and bassoons, then the conflict between 
the Montagues and Capulets is expressed in a tumultuous passage full of strife 
and fury. Then follows the impassioned dialogue of the love scene. The stress 
and conflict is resumed with a protesting warning from Friar Lawrence. The 
lovers again are heard, and after a slight pause Romeo’s ecstatic song is heard, 


which brings the music to a close, dirge-like and woefully. 


INTERMISSION 














4. Forest Murmurs from “Siegfried” - - - Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice.) 


THis PIECE was arranged for concert use from parts of the second act of the 
opera “Siegfried.” The young hero enters the forest and lies down under the 
trees to rest and dream, the music being descriptive not only of the woods, 
but also of the thoughts wandering through Siegfried’s mind. As he dreams 
the call of a bird is heard which Siegfried tries to imitate with a pipe he has cut 
from the thicket. He gives this up in despair, and, clapping his horn to his 
lips, sounds a joyous call. A brief, rapid concluding passage follows. 


5s. Suite from “Carmen” - - - - - - - Bizet 
(Born October 25, 1838, at Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Boug.va..) 


Tus Music from “‘Carmen,” one of the most popular of all operas, is not of 
a descriptive nature. It occurs in the opera in the form of “‘entr’actes” (music 
played by the orchestra between. the acts). Its purpose is to maintain for the 
audience the spirit of the opera’s setting, and “Carmen” being laid in Seville, 
Spain, the music is very cheerful and colorful, reflecting the spirit of the 
country. 


6. Molly ontheShore - - - - - - - Grainger 


(Born July 8, 1882, at Melbourne, Australia.) 


“MOLLY ON THE SHORE” is the first of a group of pieces published under the 
title ““British Folk-Music Settings. 


33 


The most effective feature of the piece 
is the insistence of the rhythm, although the melody is not forgotten in the 
persistent repetition. The very directions and terms used in the music suggest 
its spirit, Granger being one of the few composers who writes his directions in 
English. At first very soft, the music grows “louder bit by bit.” Presently the 
tune is struck “short and heavy,” then “louder.” Towards the end the music 


“softens” more and more until the shock of the last plucked chord. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By A. W. WiIpENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


You wit recall that in last week’s article the orchestra was divided into 
four sections: Strings, Woodwind, Brass and Percussion, and the string 
section was divided into First and Second Violins, Violas, "Cellos and 
Double Basses. 


The Violin. The violin is the leading instrument of the orchestra, the 
prima donna of the string choir. Although its origin is still unsettled, the 
weight of opinion is that it descended from the Crwth of the ancient Welch 
bards, and later from the old Viol. It was first perfected in the sixteenth 
century and came into general use during the seventeenth century. ‘The 
‘nstrument is made of about seventy pieces of wood, of which sixty are built 
permanently into the structure. The remainder, such as strings, keys, 
bridge, tail-piece, etc., are movable fittings. The violin has four strings, 
made from the intestines of sheep (known as cat gut) and are tuned G, D, 
A, E. The bow is usually of Pernambuco wood, to which are fastened from 
100 to 150 horse hairs. Rapid bowing of the strings is called “tremolo.” 
Plucking of the strings produces the effect known as “pizzicato.” A “mute” 
placed on the bridge produces a very soft veiled effect, known as “con 
sordino.” “Harmonics,” the extremely high tones of a violin, are produced 
by a light pressure of the fingers-on the strings which allows the strings to 
vibrate along the upper portion. The orchestral division of first and second 
violins refers merely to the parts played, the instruments themselves being 
the same. 

The Viola. The viola is an older instrument than the violin, and was 
known at the end of the sixteenth century as the “violino.” It is one seventh 
larger in size than the violin, possesses four strings which are pitched a fifth 
lower than those of the violin, being tuned C, G, D, A. All the effects of 
the violin can be secured on the viola, although the viola’s tone quality lacks 
the emotional warmth of the violin. Its lower notes are gloomy and 
melancholy, while the upper tones are tender and romantic. Its compass is 
about three octaves. 


(In subsequent programs Mr. Widenham will continue his 
discussion of the various instruments and their uses.) 


CWDS 


1. OVERTURE, “Coriolanus” - - Ludwig von Beethoven 
(Born December 16, 1770; died March 20, 1827, at Vienna. ) 


THIS OVERTURE, based on Shakespeare’s tragedy of the same name, is written 
in a single movement. It opens in the strings in unison, followed by a 
sharply sounded chord by full orchestra. After a double repetition and two 
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more chords, the principal theme is announced, indicative of the heroic 
character of Coriolanus and the spirit of unrest which has possessed him. 
It is given out by the violins and violas and after a somewhat brief develop- 
ment is followed by a beautiful second theme which typifies the gentler and 
more tender attributes. Later on a third theme enters, a fugue in the violins 
worked up with an arpeggio by the violas and ’¢cellos, the development of 
which closes the first section of the movement. The second consists of a 
repetition of the same materials with some variations. —The development 
leads to an intensely passionate and dramatic coda, descriptive of the death 
of Coriolanus. There have been few, if any, more effective finales than the 
tragic ending of this overture, with its fragmentary allusion to the opening 
theme, its gradual ebbing away, and, at the last, those three soft notes which 
clearly are the last pulsations of the dying hero. 


2. SYMPHONY IN D MAjoR - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died December 6, 1791, at Vienna.) 


Allegro con spirito 
Andante 

Menuetto 

Finale 


‘THIS SYMPHONY, composed at the end of July, 1782, was written for some 
festivities at the house of Sigmund Haffner, a merchant in Salzburg who 
was interested in Mozart, and the work is sometimes called the ‘‘Haffner”’ 
Symphony. It was written in about two weeks. 

The symphony is in the usual four movements, and in the first part, 
(Allegro con spirito), there is one energetic and dominating theme which 
is announced immediately by the full orchestra. The movement is a con- 
tinuous treatment of this motive. The second movement (Andante) is in 
the simplest song form, the principal theme being heard in the violins. “The 
form of the third movement (Menuetto) is the same as that of nearly all 
minuets, a first part, a Trio and a repetition of the first part. While not 
suited to dancing, the character of the stately old French court dance can 
easily be noted. The Finale is a spirited movement opening softly in the 
strings. 


INTERMISSION 


3. “SCHELOMO,” for ’Cello and Orchestra - Ernest Bloch 


(Born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880; now living in San Francisco.) 


Micuet Penuwa, Soloist 


REGARDING THIS work, and also his other compositions of definitely Hebraic 
character, Mr. Bloch writes: “It is not my purpose, not my desire, to 

















attempt a reconstitution of Jewish music, or to base my works on melodies 
more or less authentic. I am not an archaeologist. I hold it of first import- 
ance to write, good, genuine music, my music. It is the Jewish soul that 
interests me, the complex, glowing, agitated soul that I feel vibrating 
throughout the Bible: the freshness and naivete of the Patriarchs; the 
violence that is evident:in the prophetic books; the Jew’s savage love of 
justice ; the despair of the Preacher in Jerusalem; the sorrow. and immensity 
of the Book of Job; the sensuality of the Song of Songs. All this is in us; 
all this is in me, and it is the better part of me.’’ Schelomo is a tone picture 
of the Solomon of tradition; the temple-builder, the glorious monarch and 
the speaker of wisdom. he eminent New York critic, Lawrence Gilman, 
has described the composition as follows: 


“The texture of the music, and especially the writing for the solo ’cello, 
is extraordinary in its richness of dramatic, poetical, and pictorial suggestion 
—an imaginative projection of singular vividness and intensity. The ’cellist 
and the orchestra are by turns lyrist and tragedian, poet and seer. The 
great king amid his gorgeousness, reflecting in disillusionment upon his silver 
and his gold, the treasures of his provinces, the abundance of his gardens 
and his orchards, the fulfilled desires of his heart and eyes; and the Preacher, 
sombre and mournful in his acrid wisdom, uttering bitter admonitions as 
he contemplates the vanishing mist that is all delight, the sorrowing echoes 
of beauty and splendor, the shadows of rippled waters, the mysterious 
reflections of a destiny unguessed and unascertainable, the rumor of the 
darkening wings; these thoughts are implicit in the imaginings of the tone- 
poet—in the poignant chief subject for the ‘cello, that is heard after the 
opening five bars of introduction; in the piercing outbursts of despair that 
invoke the full voicing of the orchestra; in the strange and impressive 
passages for the bassoon and other solo voices, which are as the sombre 
exhortations of the Preacher; in the intervals of sensuous lyricism and 
imperial pageantry ; in the final descent into the depths; the brooding of the 
cello filling the music with the darkness of shut doors and shadowed win- 
dows and resolving dust.”’ 


4. SWEDISH RHApsopy, ““Midsommervaka” - Hugo Alfven 
(Born May 1, 1872, at Stockholm.) 


MIpsoMMERVAKA, WHICH might be translated as ‘Midsummer Wake,” 
is a fantasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture of the 
festival still celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsummer Eve 
(June 24-25), with bonfires, singing and dancing. The themes of the com- 
position are for the most part sentimental and humorous songs and dances 
of the Swedish peasantry. 
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TEE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


FOLLOWING LAST week’s discussion of the violin and viola, the next instru- 
ments in the string family are the ‘cello and double bass. 


The ‘cello, also a descendant of the viol family, or viol da gamba, was 
originally- called Violoncello or Little Big Viola. The difficulty of pro- 
nunciation developed the shorter form now used ’cello (chello). In the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries it was the most popular stringed instru- 
ment played with a bow. It possesses four strings, tuned the same as the 
Viola, but one octave lower. It is also tuned in fifths, having a range of 
three and one-sixth octaves. 


The Double Bass, also known as Contrabass, produces the deep or bass 
tones of the string choir. It is usually about six feet high, which requires 
the player to stand. The bow is heavier and much shorter, usually strung 
with coarse black horse hair. The earliest record of an instrument similar 
to the double bass was the medieval ‘Trumpet Marine, known in England 
as the Nuns’ Fiddle. It was a one-stringed instrument, played with a bow, 
and of a size that required the player to stand. Later the three stringed 
instrument appeared; about 1800 the four stringed bass was brought into 
use and more recently the five stringed. ‘The fou string bass is tuned 
E A D G, this tuning in fourths being done to avoid the Tong reaches in 
fingering. On some basses a fifth string is added which is tuned to C to 
make lower notes possible. Music for the double bass is written an octave 
higher than the tone produced, the tones being ponderous and sometimes 
eruff and brutal. It is capable of nearly all the bowing effects of the violin 
and ’cello in a limited way, and has a compass of nearly three octaves. The 
two lower strings are usually wire spun. 


CW9 


1. OVERTURE to “The Marriage of Figaro” - - 
See Shy a oe OE Wolfgang Amadeus Whours 
(Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died December 5, 1791, at Vienna) 


Most puays of the eighteenth century owed their initial success to the favor 
of great personages; whereas ““The Marriage of Figaro’’ became a sensation 
because of royal and influential disapproval, Louis XVI delayed its first 
Parisian performance for six years and Joseph II forbade its presentation 
at the National Theatre in Vienna. Certain political satire in the play was 
distasteful to these rulers. Naturally Mozart was attracted by the play, and 
proceeded to put it in the form of an opera. As usual, he left the composi- 
tion. of the overture to the last minute, and in it he has used none of the 
material from the opera itself, merely writing a delightfully merry overture 
in keeping with the spirit of the opera. As one critic has described it, ‘“The 
overture is nothing more than five minutes of sheer joy in the humor of 
existence.” 
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2. “ST. PAUL’S” SUITE, for String Orchestra, in four 


parts - - - - - - - - - - Gustave Holst 


“THE COMPOSER of this work was born at Cheltenham, England, September 


21, 1874, and was intended for the career of a pianist. However, symptoms 
of neuritis altered his plans and he took up the study of the pipe organ, 
afterward studying the trombone. On this instrument he played in the Carl 
Rosa Opera Company orchestra and in the Scottish Orchestra, and during 
this time he gained the insight into the possibilities of the modern orchestra 
which proved so valuable to him later on. The “St. Paul’s”’ Suite is not 
intended to be descriptive in any way, being merely an orchestral elaboration 
of a group of college songs which he picked up while teaching at St. Paul’s 
Girls’ School in London. The numbers are of such instant appeal that no 
explanation is necessary for a thorough appreciation. 


3. DANCE OF THE BLESSED SPIRITS from “Orpheus” 
RF nS Se Christoph Wilibald Gluck 


(Born July 2, 1714, at Weidenwang; died November 15, 1787, at Vienna) 
Flute Obligato, ANTHONY LINDEN 


“ORPHEUS AND EURIDICE,”’ an opera in three acts, was produced for the 
first time at the Hofburg Theatre, Vienna, October 5, 1762. The Dance 
of the Blessed Spirits is drawn from the second act of the opera—that which 
shows Orpheus in Elysium searching for his wife, Euridice, the story of the 
opera being based on the well-known Greek myth. 





; f Sf I c = = £1EXaANGTE QAZOUNO 
4. WALTZ from “Raymonda”’ 41 dre Gl w 
(Born August 10, 1865, at Petrograd) 


GLAZOUNOW, ALTHOUGH a prolific writer with seven symphonies to his 
credit, found his fullest and freest form of musical expression in the ballet, of 
which he wrote several for the Petrograd stage. The story portrayed by the 
ballet is as follows: “Jean de Brienne, a knight betrothed to Raymonda, 
takes leave of her and goes with the crusaders to fight against the Saracens. 
While he is absent the Saracen Abdourahman woos Raymonda and entreats 
her to become his wife. Upon being repulsed he endeavors to abduct her. 
De Brienne reappears at the critical moment, however, challenges Abdourah- 
man to a duel and kills him, and then weds Raymonda with great joy and 
pomp.” The waltz occurs in a scene where Raymonda dreams that she is 
with her fiance, in the realm of fairies, who circle about them in dance. 


INTERMISSION 


5. “HEART WOUNDS” and “THE LAST SPRING” - - 
Se ee ee Edvard Grieg 
(Born June 15, 1843; died September 4, 1907, at Bergen) 
GRIEG, THE Norwegian composer, suffered greatly from poor health and on 
this account was seldom in a creative mood during the last two decades or 
his life, yet there were hours when he longed to exercise his creative 
faculties. On these occasions he would arrange his piano pieces and songs 











for orchestra. [he two pieces played on this programme are arrangements 
for string orchestra of two songs, the original titles of which were “The 
Wounded Heart” and ‘Spring Tide.”” The first of the pair is a tender and 
poignant theme, expressive of sorrow and suffering; the second is a sort of 
melancholy reverie on a happy springtide that will never return. 


6. BALLET Music from “Prince Igor” Alexander Borodin 

(Born November 12, 1834, at Petrograd; died February 28, 1887) 
Upon Boroptin’s DEATH, in 1887, only the prologue and the first two acts 
of his opera ‘‘Prince Igor’ had been finished, so his friends Rimsky- 
Korsakow and Glazounow completed the work. The plot of the opera is 
based upon a national poem, “The Epic of the Army of Prince Igor,” 
which narrates the expedition made in the twelfth century by Russian 
princes against the nomadic Polovtsi, who had invaded the Russian princi- 
palities. The ballet music is part of the opera completed by Borodin himself, 
and is divided into two parts. These superbly barbaric dances and songs 
are intended to distract and. delight the Slavic Prince Igor, who, although 
a prisoner of the Khan Kontshak of the Polovtsi, is treated with all respect 
in the hope that he will consent not only to a lasting peace with the 
Polovtsi, but also to the union of Igor’s son Vladimir with the Khan’s 
beautiful daughter. 


7. MEDITATION from “Thais” - - - - Jules Massenet 

(Born May 12, 1842, at Montaud; died August 13, 1912, at Paris) 
Violin Obligato, MisHEL PIASTRO 
THAIS, THE MOST POPULAR of Massenet’s operas, is taken from Anatole 
France’s novel of the same name. The story purports to show the kinship 
of religious ecstasy with sensual love. Anathael, a monk in early Christian 
times, goes to the palace of Thais, a brilliant and notorious courtesan of 
Alexandria. He seeks to convert her to a Christian and holy life. She tries 
her wiles on him, but withers before his religious zeal. Suddenly she 
becomes converted and enters a convent to expiate her sins. But Anathael, 
in the meantime, has succumbed to her sensual charms and is madly in love 
with her. In the last act he comes to her at the convent and tells her of his 
love. But Thais by this time is a cold religious mystic and will have none 
of him. She dies, while he is driven, accursed, out of the convent. The 
“Meditation,” which pretends to depict the feelings of Thais as she is 
considering her sins, is probably the most famous single number in all 
Massenet’s operas. 


8 INTRODUCTION TO AcT III, “LOHENGRIN” - - - 

Se a ee ee ae Richard Wagner 

(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 

IN THE CLOSING SCENE of Act II Lohengrin and Elsa have been united in 
marriage, and the introduction to Act III is indicative of the joyous spirit 
of the wedding festivities. The principal theme, a brilliant and stirring 
march, dominates the whole, being interrupted by a short middle period. 
There is then a return to the first subject in full orchestra. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WipENHAM, 

Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 
CONTINUING THROUGH the orchestra by sections, the “wood wind” group 
is the next section to be discussed. This consists of four principal instru- 
ments: flutes, oboes, clarinets and bassoons. To this must be added the 
piccolo, the English horn, bass clarinet and contra-bassoon. 


The Flute is a very ancient instrument and may be traced to the Syrinx 
of Greek mythology. It was used by the ancient Egyptians and Greeks, - 
later adopted by the Romans. Gracchus, the orator, had a slave to sound 
correct pitch on a flute whenever the voice of the orator became too harsh. 
The earlier type of flutes were vertical, blown from a mouth piece at the 
end. The modern flute is blown across (not into) a hole in the side called 
the embouchure (pronounced om-bow-shur). Prior to 1832 the flute had 
six finger holes on the side. Then Theobald Boehm invented a key system 
which permitted the player to use alternate fingering, allowing full use of 
the chromatic scale. The modern flute has a compass of three octaves. The 
higher notes are obtained by “‘over-flowing” or blowing harder with certain 
modifications of the lips. These upper notes are brilliant and particularly 
suited to light and delicate passages. "The middle tones of the flute are full 
and mellow, of lyric quality. The lower notes are somewhat woody and 
hollow. Staccato tones are produced by interrupting the breath by vibrat- 
ing the tongue. Double-tonguing and triple tonguing are produced in 
similar fashion. Tremolos, trills and rapid scale passages are well known 
flute effects. As the first violin is the soprano of the string section, so the 
flute is the soprano of the woodwind section, it being often used in unison 
with the violins to produce a variation in the tonal effect of a melody. 
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1. SYMPHONY No. 4,in E minor - - Johannes Brahms 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


* ALLEGRO NON TROPPO. 

ANDANTE MODERATO. 

ALLEGRO GIOCOSO. 

ALLEGRO ENERGICO E PASSIONATO. 


THIS, THE LAST OF BRAHMS’ SYMPHONIES, received its first performance 
October 25, 1885, under the composer’s direction. The work made an 
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immediate and profound impression, being pronounced by the most advanced 
musicians and critics the greatest of all the master’s compositions in this 
form—his orchestral masterpiece, in fact. The first movement opens with 
a melodious theme, a wayward fancy, now cheerful, and again serious, but 
coming to a sombre close as the second theme enters in the same general 
manner. As the movement draws to an end its melodious character grows 
more joyous, strong and dramatic, and the development leaves little to 
desire in the way of pleasing variety and artistic effect. The second move- 
ment (Andante moderato) is almost in the nature of a song in the grace- 
fulness and sweetness of its melody, its warmth of tone, and its refined and 
spiritual character; and the third movement (Allegro giocoso) is full of 
animation and good humor, and yet is dignified in style and strong expres- 
sion. ‘The Finale (Allegro energico e passionato) opens with a succession 
of massive chords introducing a stately first theme, which frequently re- 
appears. A melodious flute solo intervenes, and then the development be- 
gins, in which the subjects are given out in a broad and restful manner and 
treated with a richness of color and refinement of style which have rarely 
been excelled. 





*The movements of the symphony, as stated above, are Italian expressions 
indicating the character and mood of the music, and are difficult to translate into 
English. However, in order to give some idea of their meaning, the following 
may be kept in mind: 


Allegro non troppo means lively, but not too much so. 

Andante moderato—Moderately slow-moving. 

Allegro giocoso—Lively and joyful. 

Allegro energico e passionato—Lively, energetic and full of Passion. 


INTERMISSION 


Ge Jk CHEN ES LEGEND. os.< p65. ssc Henry Eichheim 
(Born January 3, 1870, at Chicago; now living at Santa Barbara) 
Conducted by the Composer 
THIs MUusIc was originally written for a ballet, “The Rivals,” the story of 
which is briefly as follows: Two Chinese generals are fighting, one is very 
handsome and the other very ugly. The duel ends by the ugly general being 
killed. As he falls, his wife rushes in, picks up his sword and attempts to 
continue the fight. She is very beautiful, and, facing the handsome general, 
some unseen force seems to come between them and there is a lull in the 
fighting. Finally, their strength waning and the struggle being without 
result, they agree to part and resume the battle after they have both re- 
covered from their complete exhaustion. She enters the temple and prays 
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for courage to kill her enemy in spite of the spell which has been cast 
between them. The struggle is shortly resumed, but again as their eyes 
meet, they are as though hypnotized. It comes to them both at once that 
their struggle is in vain, and approaching very closely together, she reaches 
for his spear and he catches her sword. She pushes his spear through her 
breast and he cuts his throat with her sword, and they die together in an 
ecstatic embrace. 


The music of this drama begins with Chinese ceremonial music written 
about the year 700 A. D. The fighters enter quickly and two accentuated 
motives which indicate the spear thrusts are followed by two more motives 
upon which the entire work is founded. The thrust which kills the general 
is the first climax which diminishes quickly into the ceremonial music as 
the young wife prays beside her husband’s body, a solo violin voicing her 
agony. che music becomes agitated as she rises and takes up the fight; this 
ends abruptly and the love motive is heard as they gaze into each other’s 
eyes. ‘he struggle is resumed only to be again interrupted by the love 
motive. As they are overcome by exhaustion there is heard the ceremonial 
music of the scene in the temple. Temple bells, many pairs of small cymbals, 
gongs, and other bells used in the Buddhistic service are heard. Her prayer 
finished, the soldier reappears and they resume the futile fight only to be 
interrupted by the love music, now in full fervor. Grasping each other’s 
sword, they die as the love motive loudly proclaims the triumph of their 
great passion. 


3. Lone:Poem; “DON TUAN”) o> "2 Richard Strauss 
) 


(Born June 11, 1864, at Munich; now living at Vienna) 


‘THIS REMARKABLE PIECE of descriptive music was written in 1888, the 
composer then being twenty-four years old—an age at which his feelings 
and sympathies may well have been at one with those of the young hero of 
Nicholas Lenau’s poem. The Don Juan of Lenau’s strange poem is a young 
man of superb health and vigor, a fact made evident in Strauss’ energetic 
and torrentially emotional music. He sets out upon a quest for the perfect 
example of womanhood, entering what the poem calls a “magic realm, 
illimited, eternal, of gloried woman—loveliness supernal.’”? He flies from 
conquest to conquest, always in pursuit of his ideal, and meeting always 
with disappointment and disillusionment. Through the vivid and sardonic 
adventures of his pursuit, Strauss’ wonderful music follows him step by 
step to his final disappointment and death. Every character of the drama 
is represented by a definite musical theme, every emotion reflected in tone 
psychology, and every incident drawn in masterly sound pictures. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


FOLLOWING THE FLUTE, which was described last week, the next instrument 
in the wood wind group is the Piccolo. ‘This name comes from the Italian 
‘Piccolo flauto” or Little Flute. It is also sometimes called the octave flute 
as it sounds an octave higher than the flute. It is half the length of the flute 
with a key system similar to the larger instrument, and sounds an octave 
higher than the notes played. ‘The tone is shrill and piercing and is used 
principally to add brightness to the wood wind section. 


The Oboe. The oboe is a double reed instrument, the tone being produced 
by blowing between the two blades of reed, causing them to vibrate. The 
oboe is also often known among musicians as the “Hautboy,” meaning high- 
wood. The modern oboe is a conical tube of cocus, rosewood or ebony, 
enlarging slightly to a small bell at the lower end. The mouthpiece consists 
of two thin slips of cane, between which there is left a narrow air passage. 
Owing to the slight amount of breath pressure required for playing, the 
player is under considerable tension to withhold his breath. Therefore, music 
is written so as to allow for frequent rests. It is fitted with an elaborate 
system of keys, resembling that of a flute or clarinet. The tone is nasal and 
penetrating, yet carrying remarkable pathos. 


The English Horn is rather misleading in name, for it is not a horn, 
but a double reed instrument like the oboe. It is longer than the oboe and 
uses slightly larger reeds, the system of keys being practically the same as 
the oboe. Its tone is rich and particularly suited to melancholy, dreamy 
themes, seeming to always carry a suggestion of sadness and loneliness. 
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1. Overture to “OBERON” - - - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born December 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


‘“(COBERON’ WAS WEBER'S LAST OPERA, and as the overture was the last part 
of the opera written, it was his last musical composition. The overture 
is a resume of the musical contents of the opera and has been placed among 
the finest of the romantic overtures the world possesses. After the intro- 
duction there is heard the prolonged horn tones representing the call of 
Oberon, the king of the fairies. All the elves of his kingdom obey the 
summons. A crashing chord, which comes as a striking surprise, concludes 
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the introduction and the main body of the overture is made up of other 
material from the opera. 


2. Prize Song from “Dig MEISTERSINGER” Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


“THE “Prize Sono” is a well-known tenor solo from Wagner’s only comic 


opera, “Die Meistersinger’” or “The Mastersingers.” In early days in 
Europe the singers organized themselves into “Guilds” and the Guilds from 
the various towns would hold singing contests. In Wagner’s opera, the 
song contest was being held, with the beautiful Eva, daughter of the village 
goldsmith, as the first prize, and it was with this song that Walther, Eva’s 
lover, won her hand. 


3. “L’ARLESIENNE” SUITE, No.1 - - - - Georges Bizet 
(Born October 25, 1838, at Paris; died June 3, 1875, at Bougival) 
PRELUDE 
MINUET 
ADAGIETTO 
CARILLON 


THIS SUITE consists of four numbers taken from incidental music which 
Bizet wrote to accompany a play of the same name. The first movement, 
the Prelude, opens with a sturdy theme given out by the deeper wood-winds, 
horns and strings in unison. The second movement is a dainty, tripping 
composition in the usual minuet form. The third movement is a beautiful, 
romantic bit, written for the strings only, without the basses. The last 
movement is a carillon, a form of musical composition in which the persistent 
imitation of a chime of bells is made the framework over which a fabric of 
ingenious melodic invention is woven. 


INTERMISSION 


The Musical Association has been so impressed 
by the most recent development in musical 
reproduction that it has requested the Victor 
Talking Machine Company to demonstrate this 
innovation during the intermission at the 
concert of December 5. 


f° OVETtUTE (SARNEVAL | aks Sr tl led antag: dare 
(Born September 8, 1841, at Muhlhausen; died May 1, 1904, at Prague) 


THE worp CARNIVAL, originally meant to designate a feast immediately 











preceding Lent, has come to mean almost any sort of a festivity indulged 
in by a whole population. Dvorak is quoted as saying that in the present 
work he “imagined a lonely, contemplative wanderer reaching a city at 
twilight where a carnival is in full sway. On every side is heard the clangor 
of instruments, mingled with shouts of joy and the unrestrained hilarity of 
the people giving vent to their feelings in songs and dance tunes.” A short 
episode for flute, violins and English horn in the middle of the work would 
seem to indicate that the wanderer, seeking peace and quiet in some dark 
side street, intruded upon a little love scene. 


5. (a) IRISH TUNE FROM COUNTY Derry Percy Grainger 
(6) MINUET - - - - - - Ludwig van Beethoven 
(c) SERENADE - - - - - - - Moritz Moszkowshi 


THESE THREE little numbers are of such instant appeal that the titles them- 
selves indicate the character of the composition. ‘The Grainger piece is 
taken from his group of “British Folk Music Settings,” of which “Molly 
on the Shore,” heard a few weeks ago, is also a part. The Minuet is a piece 
of music in dance rhythm and of French origin. The name is derived from 
the French menu‘ (small) and refers to the short dainty steps of the dance. 
The Serenade or evening song is from the Italian sera, and the word has 
been applied to many different kinds of music intended to be sung or played 
at night, but the most specific designation is to a lover standing beneath his 
mistress’s window singing or playing. 


O VLARCHE IVEIEITAIRE: si <5. S428 2 Ppa Sch heel 
(Born January 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died November 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


ALTHOUGH SCHUBERT is known principally as one of the world’s greatest 
writers of songs, his genius for rhythm, melody and spirit are plainly 
evidenced in this Military March. So popular did it become that many 
orchestrations of it have been made, it originally having been written for 
piano (four hands). As it will undoubtedly be immediately recognized by 
everyone, no special analysis is necessary, its decisive rhythm and spirited 
melody, together with the name itself, furnishing a complete description of 
the picture which the composer desired to produce. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. W1DENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 
(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


The Clarinet of today is the result of improvements on an instrument of 
the seventeenth century called the chalumeaux. The name comes from 
clarino or clarion, the high-pitched trumpet of the early orchestras. It is a 
single reed cylindrical instrument made of ebony or cocus, ending in a 
narrow bell. It is two feet in length. The mouthpiece is flattened on one 
side to form a table for the reed of cane, which is fastened in place by two 
metal bands. More recently mouthpieces have been made of glass. Vibra- 
tion of the reed is caused by pressure of the lower lip against the reed while 
the breath of the player is blown between the reed and the table. The 
instrument regularly used in the orchestra is known as the B flat, but 
occasionally the E flat and A are used. The clarinet has a compass of over 
three octaves. Its lower notes are sonorous and melancholy, while the 
higher tones are brilliant, clear and expressive. Its tonal qualities have 
been described as mellow, weird, noble, refined and penetrating. 


Lhe Bass Clarinet is used in all large orchestras. It is a large sized 
clarinet, the lower end turned up much like a saxophone, ending with a 
bell of metal. Its tones are low, rich and organ-like, giving a splendid 
supporting bass for the woodwind section. It is one of the eloquent solo 
voices of the orchestra, pre-eminent in dignity and nobility of tone. 


CHD 


1. SYMPHONY INC Major - - - - - Franz Schubert 
(Born January 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died November 19, 1828, at Vienna) 
* ANDANTE—ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO. : 
ANDANTE CON MOTO. 
SCHERZO. 
FINALE. 


THE SYMPHONY IN C major, the last and culminating work of Schubert’s 
genius, is literally his swan song. It was begun in March, 1828, and in 
November of the same year he passed away. The symphony lay forgotten 
for ten years after his death, to be discovered among a mass of manuscript 
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by Robert Schumann, who sent it to Leipsic, where Mendelssohn was 
conducting the Gewandhaus Orchestra, and who performed the work on 


March 21, 1839. 


Being imbued with the spirit of pure, song-like melody, one of Schubert’s 
most glorious gifts, this symphony defies “programmatic” description or 


analysis, but it may be interesting to read how one famous conductor, Felix 


Weingartner, briefly sums up the work: “How great it stands before us 
in its four monumental movements, the first swelling with life and strength, 
the gypsy romantic second with its wonderfully mysterious horn passage 
(the ‘heavenly guest,’ as Schumann so finely put it), the splendid scherzo 
and the finale replete with colossal humor! No sought-for harmonic effects, 
no polyphonic combinations awaken our interest, and yet this work fasci- 
nates the hearer and sweeps him along.” 


*In explanation of the movements of this symphony, the following will give an 
idea of what the composer’s intent was, although it must be kept in mind that the 
titles of the movements are really more in the nature of indications of a mood than 
strict tempo markings, 


Andante—Allegro ma non troppo. In moderate time, moving easily and grace- 


fully, followed by (Allegro ma non troppo) a quick, vivacious section, but with a 
certain amount of restraint. 


Andante con moto. Again we have a moderately-moving section but this time 
with a slightly more agitated pace or motion (con moto). 


Scherzo. The word Scherzo in itself refers to a lively, animated movement, but 
in a symphony is more in the nature of a mere title for a certain type of movement 
in three parts of principal subject, a triq and a return to the principal subject. 
This particular Scherzo carries the further notation Allegro vivace, meaning very 
lively and full of animation. 


Finale. This again is merely a title, meaning that it is the final movement. 
The Finale of this symphony is also written Allegro vivace, but in this case it is 
slightly more dignified and pompous than in the Scherzo. 


INTERMISSION 


2. DANCE OF THE NYMPHS AND SATYRS George Schumann 
(Born October 25, 1866, at Konigstein) 


‘THIS NUMBER is taken from a big choral work, “Amor and Psyche,” and 
is constructed in the regular three-part form peculiar to many dances. The 
first part is preceded by an introduction of which the material is announced 
by the violas. Passages for woodwind and strings alternate, and a pause 
leads into the theme of the first part, given to the bassoon, lightly accom- 
panied by the strings, pizzicato. The second part is announced in a dotted 
figure by the full orchestra, while the third part is a slightly modified 
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repetition. of the first. The general character and spirit of the music is 
clearly indicated by the title itself. 


3. Selections from “THE DAMNATION OF FAUST”’ - 
Peet RMN er eke Ome ree gat rh gee 


(Born December 11, 1809, at Cote St. Andre; died March 5, 1869, at Paris) 


MENUET OF THE WILL-0O’-THE-WISPS. 
DANCE OF THE SYLPHS. 
Rakoczy MARCH. 


Hector Bervioz has often been termed “the father of modern orchestra- 
tion,” and it is easy to perceive that his works were written with a realiza- 
tion of orchestral possibilities such as no other composer of his time dared 
dream of. Even today his works are looked upon with somewhat of a 
respectful bewilderment, so what must the early nineteenth century musi- 
cians have thought of some of Berlioz’ intricate orchestral devices? 


“The Damnation of Faust” is a gigantic choral work in four parts and 
twenty scenes. It was first produced at the Opera Comique in Paris, 
December 6, 1846, and is still occasionally given, although it is chiefly 
known through performances in concert style. For subject matter a varia- 
tion of the familiar Faust and Marguerite story 1s used. The ‘Menuet of 
the Will-o’-the-Wisps” is participated in by the evil spirits, summoned by 
Mephistopheles, who appear and surround Marguerite’s home. The “Dance 
of the Sylphs” concludes the second part of the work. Faust is sleeping in 
a meadow and Mephistopheles summons the gnomes and sylphs to fill the 
mind of Faust with lovely fancies. It is a fairy waltz of filmy delicacy, 
and is based on a slumber song which immediately precedes it. “The 
orchestral device used by Berlioz in scoring this ballet is simple but 
remarkably effective. ‘The combination of drum taps with harmonies on 
the harp is both novel and dainty. The ‘“‘Rakoczy March” did not originate 
with Berlioz, being based instead on a very old and famous Hungarian 
tune, whose title is the name of an ancient and once wealthy and powerful 
family of that country. This march was not included in the original score 
of “The Damnation of Faust,” but is an orchestral adaptation of this 
national melody, written especially for a concert at Pesth. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


The Bassoon is a double reed instrument. Its tube, about nine feet long, 
is doubled back for convenience in handling. It is descended from the old. 
bass pommer of the sixteenth century. The older instruments were from six 
to nine feet long, and because of its appearance the Italians called it 
Fagotto, meaning a bundle of sticks. Attached to the smaller end of the 
instrument is a curved metal tube to which the double reeds are fastened. 
The instrument is held by means of a cord around the neck slanting upward 
from the right hip. Great skill is required to play this instrument, although 
it was one of the principal instruments in the early orchestras. At that time 
it was used almost entirely as the bass accompaniment. Mozart went a 
step further in writing duets for oboe and bassoon. Its lower notes are 
thick and reedy; the middle register solemn but with power to suggest the 
supernatural; the upper tones are more expressive. Sometimes passages are 
written for it in humorous vein. 


The Double Bassoon, also known as contra-bassoon, is a ponderous instru- 
ment, its tubing being about sixteen feet long, which is generally. doubled 
four times for convenience in handling. Its principal use is to supply a solid 
and deep-pitched foundation for the woodwind section, and is to this section 
what the double bass is to the stringed instruments. Its tones sound an octave 
lower than written. 


C9 


I. PRELUDE TO “LOHENGRIN” - - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


IT WAS WITH THIS WoRK that Wagner first used the overture to prepare 
the audience for the action of the scene which was to follow, and in this 
prelude tells us of the descent from Heaven of the Holy Grail, as it is 
brought down by the angels. —The number begins with soft chords in the 
highest register of the violin. The motive of the Grail is then announced. 
Coming nearer and nearer, the light of the Grail is seen in the sky, while 
the air is filled with the blessings dispensed by the holy cup. As the sounds 
grow louder, the senses are overwhelmed, until at the tremendous climax 
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thundered out by the full orchestra the mystic light of the Grail is seen 
in all its glory. The mysterious Grail motive then fades away, and the 
number ends with the same soft, high chords with which it began. 


2. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in D major - 
- - = = = = >= - Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died December 5, 1791, at Vienna) 
ALLEGRO 
ANDANTE CANTABILE 
RoNDO—ANDANTINO GRAZIOSO 


Lajos Fenster 


Durinc Mozart’s NINETEENTH YEAR he composed five concertos for the 
violin, the one in D major being the fourth. These concertos were un- 
doubtedly written for his own use, -for, although known principally as a 
pianist, he also played the violin with great skill. 

The term Concerto (kon-chair-to) is the title given to a certain form of 
composition usually for the purpose of displaying the skill of the performer 
on a solo instrument, and with orchestral accompaniment. It is generally 
in three movements. The titles for the movements, are, as in the case of 
the symphonies, indicated by the Italian markings of tempo and style. “Thus 
again, Allegro refers to a quick, vivacious section. Andante Cantabile 
indicates a melodious movement of quiet, graceful and song-like character- 
istics. Rondo refers to a type of composition containing a principal theme 
which reappears again and again in alternation with other contrasted themes, 
and in general is similar to what is known in singing as a “round.” 


3. “LE ROUETD’OMPHALE” - - - Gamille Saint-Saens 
(Born October 9, 1835, at Paris; died December 16, 1921, at Algiers) 
“Le Rovet p’'OmpuHaAte” or “Omphale’s Spinning Wheel” has to do with 
an old mvth regarding Hercules who was sold as a slave -to Omphale. He 
was so overcome by her charms that he learned to spin with her. The 
composition commences with the whirring of the spinning wheel in gradually 
accelerating arpeggios of alternate violins and flutes, the rhythm being finally 
set in the violins. To this is added in the flutes and first violins the theme 
of feminine seductiveness. This theme is carried out with charming 
rhythmical variety, and as the motion and shimmer of the rhythm are 
continued in tremolo of violins the plaint of Hercules is portrayed in a 
melody of basses, celli and bassoons. This figure is repeated in ever rising 
protest to die away finally in a long drawn groan of despair. We then hear 
the laughter of Omphale in the ripple of the flute. There is then a brief 
resumption of the spinning figure, and after a short coda the rhythm dies 
away in the violins. 
INTERMISSION 


4. OVERTURE TO “MIGNON” - - - - Ambroise Thomas 
(Born August 11, 1811, at Metz; died February 12, 1896, at Paris) 


IN THE OPERATIC REPERTORY Ambroise Thomas holds his place mainly by 








“Mignon,” a less solemn and more romantic drama than most operas, with 
a musical score to match. he overture is really more of an introduction, 
being made up mainly of the melodies of the opera’s two “song hits.” The 
first, heard in the French horn, is Mignon’s popular song, ““Knowest Thou 
the Land?” and the second is the brilliant polonaise for the coloratura 


soprano. 


5. Dream Pantomime from “HANSEL AND GRETEL” - 
- - - - = - = = = Engelbert Humperdinck 
(Born September 1, 1854, at Bonn; died September 28, 1921, at Neustrelitz) 


THE CHARMING FAIRY OPERA ‘‘Hansel and Gretel” concerns the adventures 
of the two children who are lost in the forest, the visit of the Sandman, the 
appearance of the fourteen angels, who watch over them while they sleep, 
their awakening by the Dawn Fairy, the discovery of the Witch’s ginger- 
bread house, the latter’s discomfiture as she is preparing to bake the children 
into gingerbread, and their final rescue by their parents. ‘The scene of the 
Dream Pantomime occurs in the second act, and is one of indescribable 
beauty. The children have fallen asleep in the woods and out of the evening 
mist a golden staircase appears, from which angels descend to keep guard 
over the children while they sleep. 

Humperdinck’s “Hansel and Gretel” was first produced in 1893, a time 
when the European public was weary of a flood of Wagner imitators, and 
the combination of a delightfully melodious score and simple libretto created 
somewhat of a furor, which soon spread to America. Although other operas 
and incidental music for stage productions were written, his next outstanding 
success was another fairy opera, ““The King’s Children,” produced in 1908. 
One of his last large works was the incidental music for Max Reinhardt’s 
elaborate spectacle ‘“The Miracle” which is soon to be seen in San Francisco 


and Los Angeles. 


6. Ballet Suite, from “SYLVIA” - - - - - Leo Delibes 
(Born Feb. 21, 1836, at St. Germain-du-Val; died Jan. 16, 1891, at Paris) 

PRELUDE AND LES CHASSERESSES 

INTERMEZZO AND VALSE LENTO 

PIZZICATO 

CorTEGE DE BACCHUS 
ONE OF THE EXPRESSIONS of musical art in which the French revel is the 
ballet. Many of their prominent composers have written in this form and 
supplied the stage with a number of its greatest ballet successes. Among them 
is ‘Sylvia, or the Nymphs of Diana.” ‘The suite played at this concert 
consists of four numbers from the ballet. The first is a short prelude 
followed by a stirring hunting scene. The second is a languishing waltz. 
The third is a charming movement for the strings, pizzicato, which has 
become one of the most popular of all the Delibes writings. “The finale is a 
brilliant picture of the celebration of a bacchanalian feast. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


Following the woodwind section of the orchestra, the next group to be 
considered is the brass. This division consists of French horns, trumpets, 
trombones and tuba. Used separately or in combination with the other 
groups, the brass gives new tone colors to the orchestra and increases its 
power and solidity. 


Lhe French Horn in its original form consisted of from nine to eighteen 
feet of coiled brass tubing, the length depending upon the key in which the 
horn was pitched. The modern horn has a tubing about twelve feet long 
coiled in circular form, and ending in a wide bell, the tones being con- 
trolled by three valves, pressure on which alters the length of the tubing. 
As in all brass instruments, the tone is produced by the vibration of the 
lips pressed against a mouthpiece, which in the case of the horn is small and 
funnel shaped rather than cup shaped. Although all keys are possible, the 
performer generally uses a horn in the key of F, its tone quality being 
much richer and softer than any other brass instrument. The tone of the 


. horn, except when forced and brassy for the production of dramatic effects, 


is pure and mellow, and blends perfectly with the instruments of the 
woodwind choir. Although used often as a harmony instrument, it is of 
inestimable value in solo passages, and when the four horns are played in 
unison, it pierces through the entire orchestra. 


CWD 


1. SYMPHONY No. 5,in Dmajor - - Nicolas Miaskowsky 
(Born April 21, 1881, at Novogeorgirvsk) 


ALLEGRETTO AMABILE 
LENTO (QUASI ANDANTE) 
SCHERZO: ALLEGRO BURLANDO 
ALLEGRO RISOLUTO E CON BRIO 
(First performance in San Francisco) 


NicoLtas Mraskowsky, one of the newer Russian composers, originally 
had a military career mapped out for him, his father having been a general 
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in the Russian army. Although a number of the greatest Russian composers 
were prominent in professions, having their music as a side-issue, Miaskow- 
sky decided that music rather than war was his strong point, and devoted 
himself to study after several years of military training. He entered the 
Petrograd (Leningrad) Conservatory in 1906 and studied until 1911 under 
Liadow and Rimsky-Korsakow. Then, following three years of composing, 
he found himself thrust back into military life with the outbreak of the 
war in 1914, when he was sent to the Austrian front. After the war he 
was retained in military service by the Bolshevik government and it was 
not untyl 1920 that he was allowed to again enter civil life. Since then he 
has lived in Moscow, where he is professor of composition at the 
Conservatory. 


Although he has to date written eight symphonies, two symphonic poems, 
and various smaller works, very little is known of Miaskowsky’s music in 
this country. The symphony played at this concert, which was the first of 
his works to be published, was performed for the first time in America by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra in January of this year. 


The work is written in the conventional symphony form of four move- 
ments whose characteristics are indicated by the usual Italian titles. Thus, 
the first movement, Allegretto amabile, is light, graceful, amiable and 
gentle; the second, Lento (Quasi andante) is slow but continually moving, 
an absence of any tendency to drag. The Scherzo, or rapid; spirited move- 
ment, is emphasized by a sort of droll, playful manner, while the last move- 
ment is rapid, but with a resolute, vigorous pace. 


INTERMISSION 


2. CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, in A minor - 
SR OY ERE ay eS) ee oa Ea Mag] Bobi ainab 


(Born May 18, 1830, at Keszthely, Hungary; died January 2, 1915, at Vienna) 


ALLEGRO MODERATO 
AiR: ANDANTE 
MopERATO—ALLEGRETTO 


Mishel Piastro 


ALTHOUGH CarL GOLDMARK WROTE two violin concertos, the one played 
today is the only one that is generally known and played. The opening 











theme of the first movement is in octaves of strings, answered by the solo 
violin, which also later brings forth a second melody. In the second move- 
ment, the Andante, the principal theme is announced. by the solo violin. 
A second melody, in a minor mood, is also produced by the solo instrument 
with an accompaniment of woodwind and horns. The Finale has a brief 
prelude which leads to the principal theme in the solo violin. The move- 
ment abounds in spirited and expressive melody sung for the most part by 
the solo violin. 


As explained last week, the Concerto is a form of composition for solo 
instrument and orchestra for the purpose of displaying the skill of the solo 
performer. 


3. Prelude to “DIE MEISTERSINGER” - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


OF THIS, THE GREATEST of all grand opera comedies, it might be remem- 
bered that it deals with the tournament of song held by the “‘mastersingers,” 
in which the young tenor, Walther, wins Eva for his bride by his singing of 
the Prize Song. The prelude, which ranks as one of the most popular and 
impressive concert numbers, is built on five themes from the opera. The 
first one is the powerful, impressive theme of the mastersingers themselves, 
after which comes a theme known as the motive of “waking love.” This is 
followed by the pompous “banner” motive, a march-like theme which 
accompanies the marching of the guild. The “love confessed” motive, de- 
rived from the famous Prize Song, comes next, followed by the “impatient 
ardor’ theme. After these melodies have been stated and developed, 
the magnificent climax approaches, in which the themes are employed 
simultaneously. | 


The week commencing December 27 being a vaca- 
tion period for the members of the Symphony 
Orchestra, there will be no concert Sunday after- 
noon, January 2. The series will be resumed 
Sunday, January 9. 
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TELE SYMPHONY sQOiCEIES ICA. 


By A. W. WWENHAM, 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST ISSUE) 


The Trumpet, or soprano of the brass section, had. its origin in primitive 
instruments made from horns and tusks of animals. The early Greeks and 
Romans made trumpets of metal for military use, folding over the long tube 
for convenience in handling. About the year 1600 crooks, or extra pieces 
of tubing, were provided, thereby altering the length of the tube and allow- 
ing the use of various keys. It was not until early in the nineteenth century 
that the three valves or pistons were invented. These simplified the control 
of the tube length and made it possible to play a complete chromatic scale. 


The modern trumpet consists of a narrow cylindrical tube about eight 
feet in length, coiled in rectangular shape. Being half the length of the 
French horn, it sounds an octave higher. The mouthpiece differs from that 
of the French horn in that it is cup shaped rather than conical. Although 
trumpets are made in various keys—C, D, E flat, F, etc.—practically only 
the B flat and A are used in modern orchestras. The C trumpet is often 
used in smaller ensembles, as it plays the music as it is written, while the 
B flat lowers the pitch one tone. 


The tone color of the trumpet is extremely brilliant and noble when full 
blown. Its softer notes are clear and pure, but retain the nobility of the 
louder tones. “Trumpets, like French horns or trombones, may be muted 
by placing a pear-shaped device in the bell to act as a stopper, and which 
produces a pinched, tin-horn effect. he ordinary symphony requirements 
are two or three trumpets, although four separate trumpet parts are some- 
times found, while more are used for doubling purposes. 


CWDS 


1. Symphony No, 6, “PATHETIQUE” - - - -. - - 
- - = - = = = = Peter Iljitch Tschatkowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


ApDAGIO—ALLEGRO—ANDANTE—ALLEGRO VIVO 
ALLEGRO CON GRAZIA 

ALLEGRO MOLTO VIVACE 

ADAGIO LAMENTOSO — 
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| IT Is, PERHAPS, not too fanciful to say that this symphony expresses the 
dark despair and heartrending social sufferings of a people pictured here in 
music more effectively than they are pictured in the words of Tolstoi and 


Se es ee ee 


Gorky, the same tinge of gloom that we see in the works of Russian 
novelists and poets giving to Tschaikowsky’s utterances a poignant, per- 
sonal, desperate note, for which, surely, his Russian heredity and environ- 
ment are responsible. For this reason the “Pathetique” Symphony has 
aroused and maintained a popular interest almost unparalleled in the annals 
of musical history, and it remains the most profoundly stirring of his works, 


Se ee 


i 
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The first and last movements of the symphony are the tragic ones, the 
first opening with a short, slow introduction, the melody being in the lowest 
notes of the bassoon. In greatest possible contrast to the first movement, 
which is pervaded by an almost unrelieved gloom, stands the second, a 
peculiar blending of happy grace and melancholy. It is written in the 
unusual time signature of 5-4, the melody of the first part, played by the 
cellos, having the character of a waltz. The third movement strikes a note 
of vigorous joy of life. To quote a celebrated critic: “It is a piece of grand 
barbaric animalism, reminding us of a Tartar horde, galloping madly across 
the steppes, the sun glinting on its arms.” The last movement evokes again 
the tragic-laden atmosphere of the opening measures. Although built upon 
two simple themes, yet by the masterly manner of their presentation the 
composer has made this movement one of the most keenly impressive in 
musical literature. 


In this symphony the character of the different movements is so force- 
fully adhered to that an explanation of the tempo markings is scarcely 
necessary. The first movement (Adagio — Allegro — Andante — Allegro 
vivo) alternates between a slow, mournful mood and one of rapid agitation. 
The second movement (Allegro con grazia) is unmistakably graceful, but 
with a tinge of gloom toward the end. The third movement (Allegro 
molto vivace) is a rapid, vigorous movement which imparts a feeling of 
encounter with some irresistible force. The last movement (Adagio lamen- 
toso) is very slow, mournful and lamenting. 


2. oviapmonic, Pocnt. Lim SIRENS) boo 5 fe co) cig tgs 
Se Gigs Crain 7 KRenold Miorsteovich Givers 


(Born January 11, 1875, at Kiev, Russia) 


INTERMISSION 
(First performance in San Francisco) 








THIS WORK BEARS the following description on the fly-leaf of the music: | 
“The Sirens were fabulous beings, who, according to the imagination of the 





Greeks, lived upon an enchanted isle in the middle of the sea. Sailors, 
hearing their magic songs and forgetting all else, steered their vessels 
My toward the isle of the treacherous Sirens, where their ships were shattered 
upon hidden rocks.” The progression of the music, from a descriptive 
i standpoint, may be noted as follows: ‘The sea—the Isle of the Sirens— 
approach of the vessel—the song of the Sirens—the shipwreck. 


3. Prelude to “PARSIFAL” - - - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


“PARSIFAL” WAS WRITTEN for the Bayreuth Theatre, where it was pro- 
duced July 28, 1882. For twenty-one years it was played only at Bayreuth, 
but on December 24, 1903, it was produced in New York at the Metro- 
politan Opera House under the direction of Alfred Hertz. 


| 
Amfortas, priest-king of the Knights of the Holy Grail, has fallen prey 

to the seductions of the strange witch Kundry, and his sufferings can be 

ended only by “the guileless fool” who shall overcome Kundry and her 

ty master, Klingsor. Parsifal, coming by chance to the Grail castle, is bewil- 

i dered by the wonders he beholds, and is contemptuously thrust forth by the 

4 knights. But Kundry in vain seeks his downfall; he resists all her wiles, 

i rescues the sacred sword, destroys Klingsor and his palace, and returns to 

Mi be hailed as the new head of the Order of the Grail, his coming at last 

| redeeming the wounded Amfortas from his suffering. 





The Prelude reflects the prevailing sacred sentiment of the entire opera. 
The opening theme, sung in unison by strings and woodwind, is generally 
i known as the motive of the Last Supper. After a series of broken chords, 
the trombones and trumpets give out the Grail motive, based on an ascend- 
i ing progression of sixths which is found in the old Saxon liturgy. After a 
repetition, and without transition, the third motive, generally entitled 
Faith, enters in the brass.. This appears four times in succession, against 
the Grail theme in the strings, and then a roll of drums leads to a return 
of the first motive. Out of it develops a fourth motive, that of the Lance, 
which, proclaimed finally by the whole orchestra, brings the prelude to its 
climax; then the music sinks to. very soft tones just before the first act, to 
which the foregoing has been a prelude, begins. 
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The Trombone differs from the other brass instruments in that it has a 
free-running slide instead of valves and the notes are determined by the 
performer himself, who consequently must have an excellent ear. There 
are seven slide positions in all, the notes being produced by altering the 
pressure of the breath and lips in relation to the position of the slide. There 
are also trombones made with the valves to replace the slide, but they are 
inferior in tone and are not used in first class orchestras. "The trombone in 
B flat is generally used, although a bass trombone is sometimes required. 
The B flat instrument has a tube about nine feet long, with a cup-shaped 
mouthpiece and a conical bell wider than that of the trumpet. The 
U-shaped slide is moved back and forth with the right hand by means of a 
short bar across the upper end. 


The tone of the trombone is less brilliant than that of the trumpet, but is 
richer and fuller. When blown loudly it is gorgeously majestic, while the 
soft tones are mellow and solemn. One point which might be mentioned 
here, and which applies to all the wind instruments, is the affect of temper- 
ature on the tone of the instruments. That is, an instrument blown when 
cold will vary in tone with the same note played after the instrument has 
been “warmed up.’”’ That is why performers can often be heard warming 
up their instruments off-stage before a performance. 


CHD 


1. Overture, “FINGAL’S CAVE” Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdi 
(Born February 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died November 4, 1847, at Leipzig) 


‘THIS OVERTURE, written upon a visit to the Hebrides Islands, is a true 
instance of “program music’ (descriptive music or music which tells a 
story) but is not exactly a musical painting. It is, rather a musical expres- 
sion of the feeling which the sea inspires. The overture begins and abounds 
in two wave-like themes, which are always playfully splashing against each 
other. They rise in leisurely singing to a stormy height and. suddenly sub- 
side as the melodies are sung, with varying changes in higher voices. 
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2. Four Musical Tableaux from “LE COO POR. 4 


- - - - Nicolas Andrejevitch Rimsky-Korsakow 
(Born March 18, 1844, at Tikhvin; died June 21, 1908, at Petrograd) 


“LE Cog pv’OR” (The Golden Cockerel), the last of Rimsky-Korsakow’s 
fifteen operas, although completed in 1907, was not produced. until three 
months after the composer’s death. As in many Russian operas, the subject 
is based on a fairy story, and has to do with a magical golden rooster which 
is presented to the king by a wise astrologer, with the guarantee that the 
rooster will crow a warning whenever the enemy approaches. The first of 
the four pieces played today is taken from the first act of the opera; the 
king lies dreaming in the belief that he is safe from an enemy attack; the 
rooster crows and the king’s two sons depart for the field of battle. The 
second number describes a wild mountain pass after the battle with the cold 
moon shining on the bodies of the slain. The beautiful enemy queen emerges 
from her tent and in the third number she dances before the king, who is so 
allured that he asks her to be his bride and they return to the city together, 
In the last number, which is descriptive of the last act of the opera, the 
king is married, but immediately the astrologer appears and when asked 
what he desires in return for the golden rooster, he demands the king’s bride. 
The king, in a fury, slays the astrologer, whereupon the rooster pierces the 
king’s brain with his golden beak. 


3. Invitation tothe Dance - - - W eber-WV eingartner 


THIS CHARMING PIECE, originally written by Carl Maria von Weber, as 
a piano solo, has been arranged by Felix Weingartner into a cleverly 
orchestrated symphonic poem. The work may be roughly divided into three 
parts—the introduction (the invitation to the dance), the waltz, and then 
the coda—where the lady is gracefully escorted back to her seat at the close 
of the dance. 





INTERMISSION 


4. Symphonic Poem, “Sarcasso” - Edward F- Schneider 


THIS work, written by the well-known San Francisco composer and 
teacher, is based on a legend of Sargasso Sea by Don Byrne. It describes 
the treachery of this vast expanse of long, heavy and strong sea weed in 
which ships became entangled and trapped. ‘he weeds would grow up 
and over the ship until by sheer weight they drove the ship down inch by 











inch, finally forcing it to the bottom. Then the weed would grow over the 
surface gap and the trap would be set again for the next unfortunate 
mariner. 


Sv (a) Eaebesleid a5 =) ee ie os a rile Keensler 
(b) Liebesfreud 


‘THESE TWO COMPOSITIONS, Liebesleid (Love’s Sorrow), and Liebesfreud 
(Love’s Joy), are typical examples of the old Viennese waltz. No more 
beautiful dance existed than the waltz which became popular in all 
European courts during the nineteenth century. The greatest and best 
waltzes have come from Vienna, the two played today being in the regular 
waltz form consisting of dance, trio or alternating dance, and return to the 
first dance. The orchestration of the Liebesleid was made by Alfred Hertz 
while that of the Liebesfreud is by Frederick Stock, conductor of the Chi- 
cago Symphony. 


6. Swedish Rhapsody, ‘““MIDSOMMERVAKA” - Hugo Alfven 


‘THIS NUMBER, which was played at the concert of November 14, is being 
repeated today in response to numerous requests. As explained before, 
Midsommervaka might be translated as Midsummer Wake and is a fan- 
tasy on Swedish folk melodies, giving a musical picture of the festival 
celebrated in remote parts of Sweden on Midsummer Eve (June 24-25). 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


The Tuba, the bass of the brass section, was invented and named by 
Wieprecht, in 1835. Although the tuba is made in various keys, the one in 
B flat is the one most commonly used in orchestras. Its tube is about 
eighteen feet long, and has four valves and a cup-shaped mouthpiece. Tuba 
parts are written in the bass clef, and are played exactly as written. Although 
its tone is deep and sonorous, it is capable of considerable agility. 


In the percussion section of the orchestra the Kettle Drums or Tympani 
are the most important instruments, as they are capable of being tuned to a 
definite pitch. They consist of large copper kettles over which calf-skin is 
stretched and held in place by a metal hoop. The skin is loosened or tightened 
by the use of T-head screws, to regulate the pitch. In the bottom of the 
copper kettle there is a small hole to relieve the force of the concussion. The 
drum rests upon a tripod, and is struck with two sticks with heads of wood 
or sponge, padded with felt and rubber, although for certain effects hard 
sticks are used. Three drums are ordinarily used, whereas some of the 
modern scores require as many as six drums with two players. As the key 
frequently changes in orchestral scores, the tympani player must have a good 
ear in order to change the key of the drums several times during the course 
of a composition. The tone of the instrument is resonant and full, and by 
alternating the strokes of the two sticks, a tremolo effect is obtained. The 
tympani are frequently used to produce an effect of fear or suspense, and, 
it will be recalled, ITschaikowsky, in his Pathetic Symphony played two 
weeks ago, used the tympani with great effect to indicate despair and a 
premonition of death. 


CWS 


1. CONCERTO Grosso, No. 12,in Bminor - Handel-Wood 
For Two Solo Violins, Solo ’Cello, String Orchestra and Organ 
(First time in San Francisco) 
LARGO—ALLEGRO 
LARGHETTO 
LARGO—ALLEGRO VIVACE 








‘THE CONCERTO GROSSO (in contrast with the modern concerto) is an old 
form consisting essentially of a dialogue between a group of solo instru- 
ments, with orchestra accompaniment. The one played today is the last of a 
group of twelve concerto grossi for strings, written during 1739, and it is 
said that Handel wrote so rapidly that only one day was required for the 
composition of each. 


The Italian tempo markings indicate that the first movement (Largo— 
Allegro) opens in a slow, solemn manner but works into a lively, vivacious 
section. ‘he second movement (Larghetto) is also in a slow pace but not 
to the extent of the first movement. The last movement (Largo—Allegro 
vivace) returns to the solemnity of the first movement and likewise develops 
into a rapid and extremely spirited passage. 


2. CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra, No. 4, in G major 


ae th Bieta nearer icy SA iia’ Mae Wael yal haan OL Ep et iia ti aes 
ALLEGRO MODERATO 
ANDANTE CON MOTO— 
RoNDO—VIVACE 


Ernst von Dohnanyi 


‘THIS CONCERTO was completed in 1806 and first performed in March of 
the following year. It was then practically forgotten until Mendelssohn 
resurrected and performed it in 1836, and since then has occupied a promi- 
nent place in the field of piano music. The first movement, Allegro moderato 
(moderately rapid), begins with the statement by the piano of a choral-like 
theme, a melody of noble simplicity, followed by development by the 
orchestra and piano, with a cadenza (an ornamental passage for the solo 
instrument) toward the close of the movement. The second movement js 
one of the most beautiful and inspired efforts of Beethoven. It is a kind of 
contrasting dialogue between the strings of the orchestra (no other instru- 
ments are used in this movement) and the solo piano. The strings present 
their phrases sharply while the piano answers in a soft, singing, and expres- 
sive manner. From this the music leads without pause into the last movement 
which is in Rondo form (in the form of a round, or series of alternating and 
echoing phrases). The orchestra states the first theme which the piano 
repeats in brilliant fashion. The piano then brings forth the second theme 
and the usual development is worked out. 


INTERMISSION 











3. SYMPHONY in Dminor - - - - Ernst von Dohnanyt 
(First time in San Francisco) 
ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO 
Motto ADAGIO 
SCHERZO 
INTERMEZZO 


FINALE 
Conducted by the Composer 


ERNST VON DOHNANYI, soloist and guest conductor at today’s concert, 
was born at Pressburg, Hungary, July 27, 1877. His father, being an 
amateur musician, gave his son piano lessons, and at the age of seven he 
began to compose. Although it was not his parents’ desire to have the boy 
adopt music as a career, he studied piano until he was eighteen, when he 
entered the University of Budapest. However, in a short time Dohnanyi 
decided that music was the profession nature had destined for him, and 
entered the Royal Hungarian Academy of Music at Budapest. He also spent 
several months studying with d’Albert, and in 1898 set out upon a European 
concert tour, meeting with tremendous success. Dohnanyi visited the United 
States in 1900; again in 1920, and since then has been spending a few 
months in this country each year. 


Dohnanyi’s principal works for orchestra are the Overture “Zrinyi,” two 
symphonies, the Opus 19 Suite (played at the Symphony Concert of October 
24), two concertos for piano; Variations for Piano and Orchestra, a panto- 
mime and an opera. 


The D minor Symphony, has, in addition to the usual four movements, 
an Intermezzo which appears between the Scherzo and the Finale. Carrying 
out the Italian tempo markings, the first movement (Allegro ma non troppo) 
is rapid, but not too much so. The second movement (Molto adagio) is 
very slow. It must be borne in mind, however, that these markings are 
indications of mood rather than merely strict directions as to tempo. Hence 
this movement, while marked very slow, is not in the solemn manner of a 
largo, but is more of an impromptu outburst. The third movement (scherzo) 
is further marked Presto, very rapid, and is in the usual scherzo form of a 
first part, a middle section or trio, and a repetition of the first part. The 
Intermezzo is a brief movement in the romanza (romantic) manner and is 
marked Andante poco moto (moderately slow but with no lack of anima- 
tion). The Finale is in the form of an introduction, theme and variations. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. W1ipENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


Having commenced a discussion of the percussion instruments in last 
week’s programme, it is perhaps advisable to discuss the celesta this week 
in view of its prominence in the third number of the Nutcracker Suite 
played today. There are a number of more important instruments in the 
percussion section, but these will be deferred to a later date. 


i 


The celesta is a comparatively modern instrument, having been invented 
by Auguste Mustel in Paris in 1886. It is a keyboard instrument about 
the size of a small organ and has a compass of four octaves. Its tones, 
which are bell-like, are produced by an action similar to that of the piano, 
but the hammers instead of striking strings, strike small steel plates sus- 
pended over carefully tuned wooden resonating boxes. A pedal is used to 
sustain the tones. 


In 1891 T’schaikowsky came to America to be present at the opening 
of Carnegie Hall in New York, and on his way stopped in Paris. While 
there he saw and heard the new celesta and immediately wrote to his pub- 
lisher: “I have discovered a new instrument in Paris—something between 
a piano and glockenspiel (bells), with a divinely beautiful tone. I want to 
introduce this into the ‘Nutcracker’ ballet which I am now in the midst 
of. The instrument is called the ‘Celesta Mustel’ and costs 1200 francs. 
You can only buy it from the inventor, Mustel, in Paris.” Shortly after- 
ward T'schaikowsky introduced it in the Dance of the Sugar Plum Fairy 
played today. In this particular piece the music sounds as written, although 
the notes are often written an octave lower than they sound because of the 
high pitch of the instrument. 


G-”I 





1. JUBILEE OVERTURE - - - - Carl Maria von Weber : 
(Born December 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


‘THIS OVERTURE, which is jubilant and festive in spirit, was written by 
Weber for a state occasion in Dresden in 1818. Following a pompous 
opening for full orchestra, the overture is developed in the usual manner, 
and concludes with treatment of the national hymn “God Save the King.” 
While this tune is supposed to have been written in England in 1740, some 
| research seems to indicate that it originated in Scotland much earlier. At 
Be! any rate the melody has been used for patriotic songs in Scotland, England, 
Denmark, Germany and the United States, the American words having 
i been written by Rev. S. F. Smith in 1832. 
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diy ALE SIVAN ORS PUONELAS A? wie Sh a Rodd Jan ule cite. 
(Born at Tavastehus, Finland, December 8, 1865) 


A NOTE ON THE score of this piece sets forth the significance of the music 
thus: “Tuonela, the Kingdom of Death, the Hades of Finnish mythology, 
is surrounded by a broad river of black water and rapid current in which 
the Swan of Tuonela glides in majestic fashion and sings.” The singing 
of the swan is heard as a solo for the English horn. The characteristic 
sighing of the ’celli might be interpreted as the farewell sign of some soul 
passing to Tuonela, while the accompaniment of the strings, in certain 
parts played with the back of the bow, might suggest the faint flapping of 
wings as the swan’s final phrases are sung. 


3. DANCE OF THE NYMPHS AND SATYRS - Georg Schumann 


(Born October 25, 1866, at Konigstein) 


‘THIS NUMBER, which was heard on the programme of December 12, is in 
the three-part form peculiar to many dances. The first part is preceded by 
an introduction of which the material is announced by the violas. Passages 
for woodwind and strings alternate, and a pause leads into the theme of the 
first part, given to the bassoon, lightly accompanied by the strings, pizzicato. 
The second part is announced in a dotted figure played by the full orchestra. 
The third part is a slightly modified repetition of the first, and the dance is 
brought to an end with a short coda. As to the character of the piece, the 
title itself furnishes sufficient clue. 


iy BRGIAN ANGE 2: 22) SORES DLS Na a Gutraud 
(Born June 23, 1837, at New Orleans; died May 6, 1892, at Paris) 


THis Is a fantastically score composition, and an excellent example of 
Guiraud’s skill in orchestration and his ability to assimilate Oriental moods 
in music. As indicated by the title, the number is extremely fantastic and 
“wild,” and the listener will have no trouble in forming his own picture 
without a detailed analysis of its construction, 


INTERMISSION 


5. Prelude, “THE AFTERNOON OF A FAUN”-- - ~~ 
CORO CASTS Bit ig tain, porn ty ei GLAU A eee bay 


(Born August 12, 1862, at St. Germain; died March 26, 1918, at Paris) 


THIS COMPOSITION, by one of the greatest impressionistic composers, does 
not tell any definite story but is rather an “impression” of a warm summer 
afternoon, beneath a shady tree; nothing to do but lie and relax, allowing 
the mind to roam and flit off into realms of lightest fancy. 


6. THE “NUTCRACKER” SUITE - Peter Iljitch T’schatkowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 
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‘THIS SUITE is made up of eight numbers taken from a fairy ballet, ‘““The 
Nutcracker Prince,” a story telling of a little girl who ate so much candy 
on Christmas day that when she went to bed that night she dreamed that 
all the toys on the Christmas tree came to life. Led by a carved wooden 
nutcracker, whom they proclaimed The Prince of Fairyland, all the toys 
danced and played about the lighted Christmas tree. After a short Over- 
ture, the March is played, clarinets, horns and trumpets having the capti- 
vating march tune. Then comes the Dance of the ‘‘Fee Dragee” or Dance 
of the Sugar Plum Fairy, who seems to float right down from the topmost 
bough of the tree. The theme which accompanies her dance is played on 
the celesta, which is a curious keyboard instrument having steel tongs 
instead of strings. Its tones sound like a music box of little fairy bells. 
The “Russian: Dance” introduces all the Russian toys, who dance a charac- 
teristic Russian trepak, of rapid and energetic type, strongly accented. Then 
the Arabian toys do their dance, which is in the minor mood. Over a drone- 
like accompaniment in the low strings, a clarinet dreams of far off Araby. 
The “Chinese Dance” is very quaint, and its curious theme gives one an 
excellent chance to hear the voice of the piccolo, and to contrast the tone 
of the piccolo and the flute with the bassoon, which keeps up a steady 
grunting accompaniment. Next comes the “Dance of the Mirlitons,” in 
which all the toys join, led by the Mirlitons. The Mirlitons are little toy 
musical pipes which make a noise like a kazoo or a piece of thin paper over 
a comb. ‘his number is sometimes called the Dance of the Flutes as the 
principal part is played by three flutes together, the middle portion being 
given to the brass. In the last number, the ‘““Waltz of the Flowers,” the 
introduction is followed by a harp cadenza which leads into the chief waltz 
theme, in the horns, one of TI’schaikowsky’s most famous and ingratiating 
tunes. 


7. Selections from “THE DAMNATION OF FAUST” -. - 


Seta Res RS oes ees Peotopseniios 
(Born Dec. 11, 1809, at Cote St. Andre; died March 5, 1869, at Paris) 


(a) Menuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps 
(b) Dance of the Sylphs 
(c) Rakoczy March 


THESE THREE NUMBERS are taken from a large choral work of Berlioz 


_ dealing with the well-known Faust, Marguerite and Mephistopheles story 


of Goethe. The “Menuet of the Will-o’-the-Wisps” is participated in by 
the evil spirits, summoned by Mephistopheles, who appear and surround 
Marguerite’s home. In the “Dance of the Sylphs” Faust is sleeping in a 
meadow and Mephistopheles summons the gnomes and sylphs to fill the mind 
of Faust with lovely fancies. . . . The third number, the Rakoczy March, 
is based on a very old patriotic Hungarian tune and was written especially 
for the first Hungarian performance of the Berlioz work. 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT: 


The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra will give an evening 
of light music at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, on ‘Tuesday, 
February 8th, which will be broadcast by KPO, KGO and 
KFI. Programs giving the compositions to be played and a 
description of them may be obtained at any Service Station of 
the Standard Oil Company of California. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIpDENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


IN ADDITION to the tympani or kettle - drums, which have already been 
described, the percussion section of the orchestra contains almost “fifty- 
seven varieties’ of drums and other noise-making devices. Most of these 
are used very rarely and for certain peculiar effects, therefore only the 
more prominent ones need mentioning. 
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The Snare Drum, sometimes known as the Military Drum, consists of a 
cylinder of brass with two heads of sheep-skin. Across the lower of the two 
heads is stretched several snares or strings of sheep-skin which, by their 
vibration against the head, produce the rattling tone. The heads are held 
in place by a rim to which are fixed rods and screws for regulating the 
tension of the heads. For certain muffled effects a device is used which 
separates the snares from the head of the drum. 
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The Tambourine is a small and very shallow drum-like affair of wood, 
but with only one head. Through holes cut in the side of the wooden hoop 
several light metal discs are loosely wired in, and when.the instrument is 
shaken the discs jingle. “he tambourine is usually associated with Spanish 


music. 


The Castanets are two hollow wooden shells which are tied together 
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and fastened to a wooden handle, which when shaken clacks the two shells 
together. The castanets, which are used by all Spanish dancers, were intro- 
duced into Spain by the Moors. 
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The Cymbals consist of two round brass plates, slightly hollowed in the 
center. One is held in each hand and they are struck together at the edges 
by a sliding motion. Sometimes they are suspended and struck with drum | 
sticks or lightly brushed with small wire brushes. 
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The Triangle, as the name indicates, is a steel rod bent in the form of a 
triangle with one angle open. It is supended by a cord and struck with a 
small rod of the same metal. It has a sharp, tinkling tone of indefinite 
pitch, and is often used in a tremolo effect by rapidly repeated strokes back 
and forth between the two sides. 
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The Gong is a large disc of hammered metal three or four feet in di- 
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ameter. When softly struck with a heavily padded stick it produces a deep, 
prolonged roar, and it is thus generally used to depict tragedy or death, as 
in the last movement of the T'schaikowsky Symphonie Pathetique. It is 
also extremely effective for producing terrifying crashes. When the gong 
is rubbed with a soft drumstick a deep prolonged roar is produced which 
is almost like the vibration of a deep organ pipe, but extremely weird and 
uncanny. 


The Xylophone consists of two rows of wooden slabs of various sizes, 
each one carefully tuned. The two rows are arranged like the keyboard of 


a piano with the “black keys” placed at proper intervals above the lower 


row of “white keys.” The slabs are struck with two small mallets of vary- 
ing degrees of hardness depending upon the sharpness of tone desired. 

Other prominent instruments in the percussion section are the long 
tubular chimes and the bells, both of which describe themselves. However, 
the bells are not really bells, but steel bars placed in the form of a keyboard 
similar to the xylophone arrangement. 


SYMPHONY IN C SHARP MINOR - - - - Ernest Bloch 
Lento—Allegro agitato 
Andante moderato 
Vivace 
Allegro energico 


ERNEST Biocu was born in Geneva, Switzerland, in 1880. At the age of 
sixteen he left Geneva and spent eight years studying in France, Belgium 
and Germany, after which he returned to Switzerland to lecture at the 
Conservatory of Music and conduct symphony concerts. In 1916 Mr. 
Bloch came to America and since then has conducted his compositions with 
the most important symphony orchestras in the country. From 1920 to 
1925 he was Director of the Cleveland Institute of Music and since the 
summer of 1925 has been Director of the San Francisco Conservatory of 
Music. Bloch has composed many works for orchestra, violin, ’cello and 
voice, his “Schelomo” for ’cello and orchestra having been performed at 
the concert of November 14. 


The composer says of this symphony, which was written in 1901: “The 
work represents me as I was at twenty-one, with my struggles, my hopes, 
my joys, my despairs. I only tried to express myself simply, sincerely, with- 
out looking for originality, harmonically or orchestrally.” He has classi- 
fied the movements as follows: 
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First Part—Doubts, Struggles, Hopes (The Tragedy of Life.) 
Second Part—Happiness, Faith. 

Third Part—Struggles, the Irony and Sarcasms of Life. 
Fourth Part—Will, Happiness. 


Following the tempo indications of the various movements, the first 
movement opens slowly (Lento) but changes to a rapid and restless move- 
ment (Allegro agitato). The second movement is moderately slow but not 
draggy, while the third movement (Vivace) is lively and spirited. The 
last movement (Allegro energico) is rapid, decisive and energetic. 


INTERMISSION 


CONCERTO for Violin and Orchestra, D major - - - 
= ie oe gl: wh ere ie oe SIO DAK Der haOUen 


Allegro ma non troppo 
Larghetto— 
Rondo 


Soloist, Louis PERSINGER 


WirH uis prolific writing in all other forms it seems strange that 
Beethoven wrote but one concerto for violin. However, it is a monu- 
ment in the realm of violin music and is considered by many as one of 
Beethoven’s greatest and most beautiful writings. The first movement of 
the concerto is naturally the most important, being similar in form to the 
opening movement of a symphony. The orchestra passage which precedes 
the entrance of the solo instrument, opens in a manner very novel for a 
work of this class, with four strokes of the kettle-drum on the key note. 
This figure may be regarded as the rhythmical essence of the entire move- 
ment, inasmuch as it recurs insistently—sometimes in the violins, some- 
times in the horn or trumpets, and again in the full orchestra. The second 
movement is a beautiful romance, with the accompaniment lightly scored 
and the theme confined almost wholly to the orchestra. The solo instru- 
ment furnishes an embellishment of florid tracery until the end of the 
movement is nearly reached, when it brings in the theme. This it forsakes 
quickly, however, to continue its delicate, embroidery-like elaboration. A 
solo cadenza leads into the finale—an exquisitely dainty “hunting” move- 
ment in the rondo form. It will be noted above in listing the three move- 
ments of the concerto that a dash (—) is placed after the Larghetto. ‘This 
sign, which is often used in symphonies or concertos, indicates that there 
is no pause between the movements. Therefore in this concerto, the Lar- 
ghetto leads without pause into the last movement. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
By A. W. WIDENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


TUESDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY EIGHTH 
AT 9:10 O'CLOCK 


An Evening of Light Music in the Palm Court of the Palace Hotel 
in Compliment to the Supporting Members of the 
Musical Association of San Francisco. 


CwD 


PROGRAMME 


1. “L’ ARLESIENNE” Suite, No.1 - - - - - - Bizet 
Prelude 
Menuet 
Adagietto 
Carillon 
2. PRELUDE, ‘““The Afternoon of a Faun” - - Debussy 
3. Two HUNGARIAN DANCES - - - - - - - Brahms 
4. DANCE OF THE NYMPHS AND SATYRS - Georg Schumann 
Stay “DANCE OFPHE SYLPHG2 ‘<9 +e ss Ue oa Saari 
(b) SERENADE - - - - - - - - - Moszkowskt 
6. (a) CAPRICE VIENNOIS - - - - - Kretsler-[Hertz 
(b) LIEBESFREUD - - - - - - - - Kretsler-Stock 








1. LV ARLESIENNE” Suite, Nod. s<.-- Georges Bizet 


Prelude 
Menuet 
Adagietto 
Carillon 


THIS suIrE is taken from a group of twenty-seven musical numbers which 
Bizet wrote as incidental music for a production of the Alphonse Daudet 


drama “L’Arlesienne” (The Woman of Arles) in Paris, October 1, 1872. 


The Prelude opens with a sturdy theme given out by the deeper wood- 
winds, horns and strings in unison. The first violins and violas play very 
softly a rich, songful melody which later is given out more sonorously by 
all the strings over an accompaniment from the woodwinds and brasses. 
The Menuet is a dainty, tripping composition in the usual three-part 
menuet form. The third movement is of a romantic nocturne (song of 
night) type, written for the strings alone. The last movement js a carillon, 
a form of composition in which the persistent imitation of a chime of bells 
is made the framework over which the melody is woven. 


2. PRELUDE, “The Afternoon of a Faun” - Claude Debussy 


THIS HIGHLY impressionistic composition has been described as follows: 
“One is immediately transported into a better world; all that is leering 
and savage in the snub-nosed face of the faun disappears; desire still speaks, 
but there is a veil of tenderness and melancholy. The chord of the wood- 
wind, the distant call of the horns, the limpid flood of harp tones, accen- 
tuate this impression. The call is louder, more urgent, but it almost 
immediately dies away, to let the flute sing again its song. And’ now the 
theme is developed; the oboe enters, the clarinet has its say, a lively dia- 
logue follows, and a clarinet phrase leads to a new theme which speaks 
of desire satisfied ; or it expresses the rapture of mutual emotion rather than 
the ferocity of victory. The first theme returns, more languorous, and the 
croaking of muted horns darkens the horizon. The themes comes and goes, 
fresh chords unfold themselves; at last a solo ’cello joins itself to the flute; 
and then everything vanishes; as a mist that rises in the air and scatters 
itself in flakes.” 


3. ve WO PEUNGABIAN IDANCES. <2 6) Saha de Brahms 


WHEN Braums was a boy he was strongly fascinated by the odd rhythms 
and harmonies of the Hungarian music, such as Friskas and Czardas. As 
he grew older he made a serious study of Hungarian music and later this 
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study bore fruit in the shape of a series of Hungarian Dances, of which 
he wrote twenty-one. Hungarian Dances were originally the dances of the 
gypsies, and are composed of two distinct parts, the “Lassen” or slow move- 
ment, which is generally in the minor and of a melancholy strain, and the 
“Friska” which is a rapid, wild and impassioned dance. The lassen is 
usually danced first, then, as the dancers become more animated, the friska 
is heard, and later the dancers drop back to the lassen for a rest. 


4. DANCE OF THE NYMPHS AND SATYRS - Georg Schumann 


THIS NUMBER is in the three-part form peculiar to many dances. The first 
part is preceded by an introduction of which the material is announced by 
the violas. Passages for woodwind and strings alternate, and a pause leads 
into the theme of the first part, given to the bassoon, lightly accompanied 
by the strings, pizzicato. The second part is announced in a dotted figure 
played by the full orchestra. The third part is a slightly modified repe- 
tition of the first, and the dance is brought to an end with a short coda. 


5. (a) DANCEOF THE SYLPHS - - - - Hector Berlioz 
(b) SERENADE - - - - - - Moritz Moszkowskt 


THE DANCE of the Sylphs, which is taken from “The Damnation of 
Faust,” is a fairy waltz of filmy delicacy. The orchestral device used by 
Berlioz in scoring this dance is simple but remarkably effective. The com- 
bination of drum taps with harmonies on the harp is both novel and dainty. 
The basses hold a sustained note throughout, while the exquisite tracery of 
the melody is charmingly woven by the strings. 


The Serenade, or Evening Song, comes from the Italian sera, and the 
word. has been applied to many different kinds of music intended to be 
played or sung at night in the open air. The picture portrayed is usually 
that of a lover singing beneath a window and in the number played this 
evening you can almost see him strumming on a guitar, although the guitar 
effect is supplied by the harp. There is a rather animated middle section 
after which he persistently returns to his original song. 


6. (a) CAPRICE VIENNOIS- - - - - - Fritz Kretsler 
(b) LIEBESFREUD - - - - - - - Fritz Kretsler 


THESE TWO NUMBERS by Fritz Kreisler, the eminent violinist, were origi- 
nally written for violin solo, the first number having been orchestrated 
by Alfred Hertz and the latter by Frederick Stock. The Caprice Viennois 
‘s in the nature of a cradle song and possesses the touch of sadness and 
eraceful rhythm characteristic of Kreisler Viennese pieces. The Liebesfreud 
is a typical example of the old Viennese waltz. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


ALTHOUGH THE HARP is one of the oldest forms of musical instrument, 
it has only been during the last sixty years that it has become regularly 
used in the symphony orchestra. In ancient Egyptian, Assyrian and Grecian 
wall paintings of three thousand years ago various forms of the harp can 
be noted. Many of these old instruments were in the form of a curve, sug- 
gesting that the idea probably originated from the huntsman’s bow with 
several strings added. The playing of the harp is always associated with 
the psalms of the Hebrew prophets. From the sixth to the twelfth century 
the harp came into great prominence in northern Europe, where it was 
used by the Troubadours, Minnesingers and Norse Bards. It also migrated 
over to the British Isles, and during the reign of Henry VIII the harp 
appeared on the coat-of-arms of Ireland. It was afterwards made the golden 
emblem on the green field of the national flag. 


It was not until 1720 that pedals were invented to raise the strings half 
a tone. In 1810 Sebastian Erard invented a pedal mechanism which made 


it possible to raise the pitch a half-tone or a whole-tone, thus: making all 


keys available. The three sides of the modern harp consist of a vertical 
pillar, a slanting sound box, and a eracefully curved neck, while at the 
bottom is the round base or pedal box. ‘There are seven pedals for raising 
the pitch of the strings, each one affecting the strings of the same key; 
that is, the C pedal controls all the C strings, the D pedal the D strings, etc. 
There are forty-seven strings and for the convenience of the player the C 
strings are colored red, and the F strings blue. The eleven longest strings 
are of wire, while the shorter ones are made of catgut. Music for the harp 
‘s written in the treble and bass clefs, the same as for the piano. However, 
only four fingers of each hand are used, never the little finger. 











A WAGNER PROGRAM 


This program consists entirely of the works of Richard Wagner. Today is the 
44th anniversary of the famous composer’s death. He was born on May 22, 1813, 
and died February 13, 1883. 


“A FAUST OVERTURE” 


WAGNER ORIGINALLY INTENDED to write a “Faust” Symphony based on 
the familiar Goethe story of Faust and Marguerite, the overture played 
today to be the first movement. Wagner explained that the overture is 
intended to depicit the old, solitary Faust, longing and despairing but with 
visions of the divine female. The second movement was to have been 
devoted to the “divine female,” Marguerite. , 


Bacchanale from ‘““TANNHAUSER” 


BETWEEN THE OVERTURE and the first scene of ‘“T'annhauser” Wagner 
inserted the Bacchanale. As the title suggests, the music is of a wild, exotic 
type. Bacchantes, followers of the goddesses of love and wine, rush hither 
and thither in a wild revel, attempting to excite Tannhauser and make him 
susceptible to the seductive Venus. Gradually the music diminishes in 
intensity until Venus and Tannhauser are left alone. 


Nachtgesang from “TRISTAN AND ISOLDE” 


“TRISTAN AND IsoLpE,” generally considered the most sublimely beautiful 
of all the Wagner operas, tells of the love of Tristan and Isolde even 
unto death. The “Nachtgesang’” (Song of Night) occurs in the second 
scene of the second act. It is night, and Isolde waits in the garden outside 
her chamber for the coming of Tristan whom she is to signal when her 
husband is safely away from the castle. 


Overture to “THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” 


In 1839 WAGNER WENT from Paris to Pillau in a small merchant vessel, 
which met with such a stormy passage that the ship was compelled to find 
safety in one of the Norwegian fjords. The passage made a lasting impres- 
sion upon Wagner, recalling the legend of the Flying Dutchman, who was 
condemned to sail the seas until rescued by a woman. ‘The overture opens 
with a graphic picture of the storm at sea. Through the turbulent figure 
in the strings there soon appears the motive of the curse laid on the Dutch- 
man in the horns and bassoons. The storm subsides and in a beautiful 
passage the song of Senta in the second act, the motive of the woman’s 
redeeming love, is heard. The storm again rises. Added to the material 
already used there is also a theme from the sailor’s chorus. The coda, which 
presents the climax of the overture, is based on the theme from Senta’s 
ballad. 
INTERMISSION 



























Flower Scene from “PARSIFAL”’ 


“ParsiFAL,’ Wagner’s famous sacred opera based on the legend of the 
Holy Grail, was first produced at Bayreuth, July 28, 1882. It was not 
given elsewhere until 1903, when it was produced at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, New York, under the direction of Alfred Hertz. In 1913 
the copyright expired and it has since been given throughout the world. 
The Flower scene occurs in the second act. Parsifal approaches the castle 
of Klingsor, the magician. Suddenly the castle tower sinks out of sight and 
in its place appears a beautiful flower garden from which emerge lovely 
flower maidens who attempt to entice Parsifal so that he too may be cast 
under the spell of Klingsor. 


Introduction to Act III, ‘““T'RISTAN AND ISOLDE”’ 


IN THE SECOND Act, King Mark, Isolde’s husband, returns, and finding her 
in the arms of Tristan, mortally wounds him. He is brought to his ances- 
tral castle on the coast of Normandy, and when the curtain rises on the 
third act Tristan is discovered asleep on a couch under an old Linden tree. 
A shepherd on the outer ramparts of the castle overlooking the sea blows 
a sad tune (English horn). As in the opera, this air will be played behind 
the scenes. 


Prize Song from “DIE MEISTERSINGER” 


Tue Prize Sonc is the well-known tenor solo from Wagner’s only comic 
opera, “The Mastersingers of Nurnberg.” In early days the singers organ- 
ized themselves into Guilds and the Guilds from various towns would hold 
singing contests. In the opera, the song contest was being held, with 
the beautiful daughter of the village goldsmith as the first prize, and it was 
with this song that the prize was won. 


Prelude to ‘“‘DIE MEISTERSINGER”’ 


Tue PRELUDE to “Die Meistersinger,” which ranks as one of the most 
popular and impressive concert numbers, is built on five themes from the 
opera. The first one is the powerful, impressive theme of the mastersingers 
themselves, after which comes a theme known as the “waking love” motive. 
This is followed by the pompous “banner” motive, a march-like theme which 
accompanies the marching of the guilds. The “love confessed” motive, 
derived from the famous Prize Song, comes next, followed by the “impa- 
tient ardor” theme. After these melodies have been stated and developed, 
the magnificent climax approaches, in which the themes are employed 
simultaneously. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. WIDENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


(CONTINUED FROM LAST WEEK) 


THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA is theoretically one huge instrument upon 
which the conductor plays. Therefore, now that the various instruments 
of the orchestra have been briefly described, it might be well to give some 
thought to the orchestra as a whole, and to the performer or conductor. 


To the casual observer the conductor appears merely to beat time, indi- 
cate to those players who have rests when to begin again, and to give a 
warning if a certain instrument or section is playing too loudly or not loud 
enough. However, it is at rehearsals that the real work of a conductor is 
done. Then it is that he must explain his wishes to the musicians and play 
through each selection piece-meal, going over and over certain passages 
until the desired effect is obtained. For a violinist to play a rapid, intricate 
passage or trill is a comparatively simple matter, but for thirty violinists 
to play it exactly together is a matter which requires absolute precision of 
attack, for if only one of the violins should lag a quarter of a second behind 
the others, the entire effect would be ruined. In a composition the principal 
melody or theme shifts from one instrument to another and the conductor 
must see to it that it is not submerged by the other instrument. If he finds 
that one section is out of balance with the remainder of the ensemble, it 
must be adjusted, for when properly balanced the orchestra should be like 
an organ. Of course, all this.must be done at rehearsals, for at a concert 
the conductor can no longer stop the orchestra and explain what is wrong. 
Even before the rehearsals the conductor’s work commences, for he must 
first study the score over and over and thoroughly acquaint himself with 
the work and the means of presenting it in the most effective manner. He 
is much in the same position as a theatrical stage manager who arranges all 

the details of the “stage business” before he calls his company 
for the first rehearsal. 











1. Symphony No. 1 in G MINOR - - - - - - 


- 7 = = = - = = Basil Sergeivich Kalinnikow 
(Born January 13, 1866, at Woina; died January 11, 1901, at Jalta) 


ALLEGRO MODERATO 

ANDANTE COMMODAMENTE 
SCHERZO: ALLEGRO NON TROPPO 
FINALE: ALLEGRO RISOLUTO 


| 

| 
KALINNIKOW WROTE two symphonies and of these the one played today is 
the one by which he is best known both in this country and Europe. The 
work is extremely Russian in character, the composer having utilized Rus- 
sian folk-songs and dances as the basis for the principal themes, which are 
of the broad, sweeping type. While there is no theme common to all four 
movements, the first and last begin with the same subject—a characteristic 
Russian song. The second movement is a gem of a romantic atmosphere and 
color, and if it were given a descriptive title, “A Moonlight Night in the 
Crim” would seem most appropriate, the Crimean peninsula being the 
“California” of Russia. Note the beautiful tonal effects of violins and harp 
at the beginning. The Scherzo is a vigorous movement in 34 time, inter- 
rupted by a song-like theme. 


‘The composer, who died of tuberculosis at the age of thirty-five, brought 
on by privations due to poverty during his student years at the conservatory, 
was the son of a poor Russian police official. The work Kalinnikow accom- 
plished during his short life leads one to believe that had he lived. the full 
allotted time he would now occupy a place among the greatest of the modern 
Russian composers. 


In explanation of the tempo markings for the movements: The first 
movement, Allegro moderato, is in a moderately rapid pace; the second 
movement, Andante commodamente, is literally conveniently slow, that is, 
easily and with composure. The third movement, or Scherzo, is Allegro non 
troppo, being lively and merry but not too much so. The finale, Allegro 
risoluto, is also lively but is more resolute, determined and heavy than the 
scherzo. 
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CONCERTO IN A MINOR for Violin and ’Cello - - 


Be chee te i'l Cpu <i fete ee RE me os OO MABNES BITRE 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


ALLEGRO 
ANDANTE 
VIVACE NON TROPPO 


Soloists: 
MISHEL PIASTRO, Violinist 
MICHEL PENHA, ’Cellist 


THIS CONCERTO, which was written by Brahms during the summer of 
1887, is really somewhat in the nature of a symphony for the orchestra 
and the two solo instruments contribute alike to the musical structure. How- 
ever, the soloists are not subordinated, but are given ample opportunity for 
virtuoso display. The first movement begins in the full orchestra, which 
announces a rather stormy first theme. An introductory cadenza is first 
given to the solo ’cello and then carried on by it with the violin. There is 
considerable development by the orchestra and the solo instruments and a 
second theme enters which is also elaborately developed. Ivhe second move- 
ment, Andante, is in a three-part form, the first and third parts developing 
a quiet theme while the middle portion treats another theme which is more 
song-like in character. Ihe last movement, Vivace non troppo, is a brilliant 
movement in the form of a rondo or “round” based on four themes. The 
first theme is given out at once by the solo ’cello, and after this is worked 
over by the orchestra the second subject is presented by the ’cello and con- 
tinued by the solo violin. A return of the first theme is followed by the 
presentation of a third theme in the clarinents and bassoons accompanied 
by embellishments on the solo instruments. Further development leads to 
a brilliant coda, or conclusion. 


3. Orrental Fantasie, “ISLAMEY.. 3.2 24- or ens 
- - - - = = - - Mily Alexejevitch Balakirew 


(Born January 2, 1837, at Nishni Novgorod, Russia; died May 28, 1910, 
at Petrograd) 


‘THIS NUMBER was originally written by Balakirew for the piano as the 
result of travels in the Caucasus, and was arranged for orchestra by Alfred 
Casella. “The number consists of a development of three themes. The first 
is an oriental melody of dance-like character. The second theme is given to 
the English horn and four solo ’cellos, after which the first theme returns. 
The third theme is introduced by the English horn, continued in turn by 
the solo ’cello, solo violin and viola. The themes are then worked over 
together and the piece comes to a dashing conclusion. 
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SAN FRANCISCO i 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 





SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 27, 1927, 2:45 P. M. 


Overture to “THE Macic Fuute” - - £Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart 
(Born January 27, 1756, at Salzburg; died December 6, 1791, at Vienna) 


{ 

The Magic Flute was the last opera Mozart composed, in fact it was the last 

wee big work he finished, for his ‘‘Requiem’’ was incomplete at the time of his death. 

The overture to the opera was composed on the eve of its first performance and 

1g was played without a rehearsal. A slow movement provides the introduction. 

ie Great chords precede the entrance of the allegro in which the subjects are 
announced by the first violins and developed elaborately. The heavy chords again | 
interrupt, after which the music proceeds to a brilliant climax. 


Concertino for Cello and Strings .- - - - - - Ariosti-Elkus 
4 Soloist: MIcHEL PENHA 


Attilio Ariosti was born at Bologna, November 5, 1666, and died about 1740, 
i although biographers have never been able to trace the last fifteen years of his 
life. He composed twenty-five operas and also a number of pieces for the viol 
d’amore, an antique instrument which, in size, was between the viola and ’cello. 

The number played today has been arranged for solo ’cello, strings and 
tympani by Albert Elkus, a prominent San Francisco teacher and composer. The 
term Concertino means a ‘“‘little concerto,’’ and is generally in one movement 
although the tempo changes during the course of the number. 


AUBAD HR 07 = Fy See - - - - = Alexandre Luigini 
(Born March 9, 1850, at bei died July 29, 1906, at Paris) 


* 


— Vs 


Alexandre Luigini was a celebrated French conductor and composer, although 
his orchestral works were more or less confined to the smaller forms and ballet. The 
Aubade is an early work and is written for three flutes, one oboe, two clarinets, 
one horn, one bassoon and harp. In form it is a playful, lively serenade, ‘‘Aubade’”’ 
meaning a morning serenade to be played in the open as opposed to ‘‘Serenade’’ 
or evening music. 


Concerto for Violin, Emrnor - - - - - - = Jules Conus 
(Born March 12, 1869, at Moscow) 


Soloist: LEONID BOLOTINE 
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Jules Conus is one of three brothers who are prominent in Moscow musical 
circles. He was at one time a violinist in the famous Colonne Orchestra in Paris 
and also played in the Brodsky Quartette. He has written but little, this concerto 
for violin being his most important work. The concerto is in one movement but 
with sections of varying time. It begins Allegro molto (very rapidly) and where 
the solo violin enters the tempo changes to Andante expressivo (quiet and expres- 
sive) but returns shortly to the original tempo. There is a very slow- -moving 
middle section and, after a cadenza for the solo instrument, the rapid tempo is 


resumed. 
INTERMISSION 


Symphonic Suite, “SCHEHERAZADE’ - - Nicolas Rimsky-Korsakow 
(Born March 18, 1844, at Tikhvin; died June 4, 1908, at Petrograd) 


Ps I Lay a ed nag ETI te 
; 7 x eee “ . 
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I. The Sea and Sinbad’s Ship 
II. The Narrative of the Kalendar Prince 
III. The Young Prince and the Young Princess 


IV. Festival at Bagdad—The Sea—The Ship Goes to Pieces on a 
Rock Surmounted by the Bronze Statue of a Warrior— 
Conclusion 


\ Piwnp- Sphat oe ae 


This opulent, richly melodic and flamingly colored oriental suite is a daring 
and brilliant attempt to translate into music some of the tales told by Sultan 
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Shahriar by the Sultana Scheherazade, in the ‘Arabian Nights.”’ It will be 
remembered that these thousand-and-one tales, each taking one night to relate, 
were made so interesting by the Sultana that Shahriar spared her life, despite his 
oath to put to death each one of his wives after the first night. The stories chosen 
by the composer are the ones indicated above, a Single theme, that of Scheherazade, 
which is mostly assigned to the solo violin and represents the Sultana in the 
narrative, links the four movements together. 


The first movement opens with a theme and accompanying figure suggesting 
the sea. Then follows the Scheherazade theme, introducing the story-teller. The 
elaboration of these themes, and an additional one which might be termed, ‘The 
Ship,’’ constitutes the contents of the movement. In the second movement, after 
the Scheherazade motive, the bassoon over a drone bass begins the Kalendar 
Prince’s narrative, the same subject closing the movement. The third movement 
begins with a charming romanza, while the Second theme, brought forth by the 
clarinet, is one of the most ingratiating in the whole work. A new episode presents ~ 
the most bizarre effects, and is given an oriental coloring by the fantastic use of 
the triangle, tambourine, cymbals and drum. The final movement opens with a 
Suggestion of the original sea motive, followed by the Scheherazade motive, played 
by the solo violin, which then leads into the revels of the festival, beginning with 


vessel, storm driven, crashes on the magnetic rocks. When all is Serene once more, 
the motive of Scheherazade again appears. The Sultana is ready to go on with 
another story, but the Sultan has relented his vow and all is peaceful. 


e 


LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 2, 1927, 9 p.m. 


Overtine 0 (ORERONS era se ne; pane eh eon ape ga. (1786-1826) 


“Oberon” was given its first performance at Covent Garden, London in April, 
1826, the composer conducting. When the curtain came down upon the last act the 
enthusiasm rose to extraordinary heights. He wrote to his wife after the per- 
formance: ‘I have had tonight such a perfect success as never before.”’ 


Weber conducted the first twelve of the twenty-eight performances given in 
London at this time, and as he had long been ill with tuberculosis, daily grew 
weaker under the terrific strain. He longed for his family in Dresden and all 
preparations for his journey home had been made when, on the morning of June 
5th, he was found, by his faithful follower, Furstenau, dead. The Overture 
Pee ve written in Sonata form, its music being taken from the music of the 
opera itself. 


Symphonic Poem No. 1 “Lz Rover p’ OMPHATE,: Op. 3 kx ys ee 
Spa elegy Pe ee Se ie aera ees eel a MOINS ABRs (LR SOLO OL) 


Camille Saint-Saens, born in Paris a few years after Beethoven’s death, lived 
to witness the greatest development of art in any such period of recorded history, 
and a great part of that development was due to his influence.. His work comprises 
Symphonies, Suites, Operas, Oratorios, Chamber Music, Songs, Concertos for various 
instruments,—in fact, ever form of musical expression. 


This graceful Symphonic Poem was suggested by a scene in the life of 
Hercules. After having, in a fit of madness, killed his friend, Iphitus, Hercules was 
taken severely ill. As the condition of his restoration to health, the Delphic Oracle 
declared that he must atone for his deed by serving three years for wages. He 
became the servant of Omphale, Queen of Lydia, and lived an effeminate life, some- 
times spinning wool, and even donning woman’s garb. 


Scherzo Ops 45. 6 ere ae 2 eee Goldmark (1830-1915) 


Carl Goldmark was born in Kesthely, Hungary, on May 18, 1830. His father 
was too poor to provide him with a musical education, so the village schoolmaster 
taught him the rudiments of music. Later on he was sent by the authorities of the 
Oedenburger Musik-Verein, to Vienna to continue his studies. 
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Prélude a’ L’Aprés midid’ un Faune - - - Claude Achille Debussy 
(The Afternoon of a Faun) 


(Born at St. Germain-en Laye, 1862; died in Paris 1918) 


Debussy’s prelude to Mallarme’s eclogue The Afternoon of a Faun was com- 
posed in 1892 and was first performed December 23, 1894, in Paris. It was the com- 
poser’s first important work for orchestra, and it promptly made him famous. The 
poem on which it is based is a rather obscure but delicately suggestive work by 
SS pe Mallarme, a symbolist whose art has much in common with that of 

ebussy. 


The ascending and descending introductory bars given out by an unaccom- 
panied flute convey an idea of pastoral charm. A characteristic bucolic horn motif 
follows, and the first theme is repeated with muted string accompaniment. The 
whole scoring is of cobwebby delicacy. The principal themes are given by 
clarinets, oboes and harps. A scale of whole notes is heard on the clarinet; this 
leads to another section (Piu Animato) in which the oboe voices the principal 
theme. The rhythm of the whole work is free and varied. All through the piece the 
composer preserves a feeling of elusiveness of mirage; he attains it by the use of 
delicate unusual harmonies, and by the silvery web-like tracery of his phrases. The 
frequent use of the scale of whole tones and the unresolved dissonances produce a 
charm of their own. The interspersed solo for violin, oboe, clarinet and English 
horn resemble dainty embroidery. 


The prelude is scored for three flutes, two oboes, two clarinets, four horns, two 
harps and strings. 


INTERMISSION 


Mignon, Polonaise—“Je suis Tiranta”  - - - Ambroise Thomas 
Miss Flohri and Orchestra 


This brilliant and exacting aria occurs in the second act of Thomas’ opera, 
“Mignon,”’ being an expression of triumph from the actress Filena after her 
successful performance in the Tieffenbach Castle. 


The fiery rhythm of the first theme, the lyric beauty of the second, its flashing 
melody and the dramatic nuances throughout, make the Polonaise one of the most 
colorful and difficult of all coloratura arias. Its interpretation, although rarely 
heard so, is essentially dramatic. 


Invitation to the Dance Scus wer ee Soke a ever (1186-1826) 
Orchestral Transcription by Weingartner (1863) 


Weber wrote this well known waltz in the summer of 1819, at Hosternitz, a 
little country place near Pillnitz. Twenty-two years later Berlioz, the great master 
of instrumentation scored it for orchestra for a scene de ballet. In 1895 Felix 
Weingartner made his brilliant transcription and it was performed in 1896 in Berlin 
by the Royal Orchestra to which organization it is dedicated. 


done Poem! Don: Juan,” Op. 200 se. =: St Se Strauss (1864-) 


This composition was written at Munich in 1888 where Strauss was third 
Kapellmeister at the Royal Opera. ‘‘Don Juan” received its first performance at a 
subscription concert given by the Court Orchestra, in the Weimar Opera House on 
November 11th, 1889, the composer conducting from manuscript. It was published 
the following year and played for the first time in America in October, 1891, by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, under Arthur Nikisch. 

“Don Juan” is a work teeming with life and youthful spirit and is based upon 
extracts taken from a poem of the same name, written by Nicolaus Lenau. Lenau 
made several revisions of the poem but shortly after the last one, became insane 
and died in an asylum near Vienna in 1850. 
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THE SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By A. W. W1ipDENHAM 


Secretary-Manager, Musical Association of San Francisco 


ALTHOUGH we have been discussing the various instruments to be found 
in the modern symphony orchestra, it must be remembered that the 
orchestra’s present instrumentation is the result of several centuries of 
development. Therefore it might be well to trace briefly the growth of 
orchestral music. 


Joseph Haydn (1732-1809) is credited with being the father of the 
symphony, having established the real basis of the modern orchestra. How- 
ever, much credit is due to Claudio Monteverde (1567-1643). Although 
he was distinctly an operatic writer, in his search for dramatic effects he 
discovered the relative values of some of the important instruments. In his 
orchestra he employed two harpsichords, two bass viols, ten tenor viols, or 
‘cellos, two small violins, two large guitars, two organs, two viole di gamba, 
or violas, four trombones, two cornets, a flute and three trumpets. Monte- 
verde was among the first to make the strings the main body of his 
orchestra, and with the improvements in instruments composers began to 
write more and more for orchestra without voice. Others who made special 
study of the possibilities of the orchestra were Johann Karl Stamitz and 
Francois Joseph Gossec. Haydn’s orchestra consisted of a string choir of 
first and second violins, violas, cellos and double basses. The woodwind 
section included two flutes, two oboes, and two bassoons; the brass section 
two horns, and two trumpets; the percussion section a pair of kettle drums 
with the occasional use of the triangle and cymbals. Mozart added two 
clarinets to the woodwind section. The greatest development in the 
orchestra is due to Beethoven, who brought out the individuality of the 
instruments, using them independently. In his writings the trombone, 
piccolo and double bassoon were established as regular members of the 
orchestra. Then followed the Romantic era of composers, who sought new 
instruments and tonal effects for emotional color. Outstanding among 
these writers were Weber, founder of Romantic Opera; Mendelssohn, 
one of the first to achieve fame as a conductor; and Berlioz, the great 
master of instrumentation. The writings of Berlioz and Wagner made a 
definite place in the orchestra for the harp, English horn, bass clarinet 


and bass tuba. Modern composers write for an orchestra of eighty or 


more pieces, fifty-five to sixty of which are strings. When one compares 
the modern symphony orchestra with the small one of eighteen pieces with 
which Haydn began, one may have some idea of the orchestral develop- 
ment and progress during the last two centuries. Probably another century 
will see contrasts just as vivid. 
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1 SYMPHONY Nop din'C minor: =" = “Johannes Bruhn: 
(Born May 7, 1833, at Hamburg; died April 3, 1897, at Vienna) 


UN poco sosTENUTO—ALLEGRO 

ANDANTE SOSTENUTO 

UN POCO ALLEGRETTO E GRAZIOSO 

ADAGIO—PIU ANDANTE—ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO, 
MA CON BRIO 


BRAHMS WAS FORTY-THREE YEARS OF AGE before he produced his first 
symphony and. the work therefore represents his mind in its most vigorous 
maturity and shows to fullest advantage his noble gravity of style and fine 
musical technique. The following quotations from an analysis of the four 
movements by J. Herman Thuman may be of assistance in the enjoyment 
of this symphony: I. “The first movement has been characterized as one 
of the most stoutly knit, impassioned, one might almost say inexorable, 
pieces of writing Brahms—or anyone else, for that matter—ever put on 
paper. The theme is declared at once by the first voilins and is actually 
the fundamental idea of the entire movement.” II. “As the first movement 
was vigorous, boldly battling the trials of life, so is the second movement 
calm, contemplative, lovely and serene. Now and then a suggestion of the 
opening chromatic phrase of the first movement is heard, but not enough to 
disturb the uplifting peacefulness which breathes from almost every bar.” 
III. “The third movement replaces the usual Scherzo of the classic sym- 
phony. Its general character is pastoral, with a gentle mood prevailing 
throughout. While it is not as great in proportions as the others, it main- 
tains the individual characteristics of the composer and the opening theme 
illustrates this at once.” IV. “In the magnificent proportions of the fourth 
movement, which is one of the greatest achievements in the entire literature 
of Brahms and marks him. at his very highest powers, the wonderful sym- 
phony comes to an overwhelming close.” 


INTERMISSION 


. “NIGHTS IN THE GARDENS OF SPAIN,” Symphonic 
Impressions for Piano and Orchestra - _ - 


Spe er BAe Aen enn sar ees CUP apd aa olliatdy 


(Born November 23, 1876, at Cadiz; now living in Paris) 


IN THE GENERALIFE 
DiIsTANT DANCE 
IN THE GARDENS OF THE SIERRA DE CorRDOVA 


Soloist: RUDOLPH REUTER, Piano 


Do 


T'HIs work, by one of the greatest of the modern composers, is essentially 
Spanish in spirit, glowing with warm colors, original orchestral devices, 
and fascinating dance rhythms. It is made up of three muscial impressions 
or moods. The first movement, entitled “In the Generalife” (one of the 
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outlying buildings in connection with the famous Alhambra) is calm but 
rather mysterious in character. The principal melody first appears in the 
violas and harps, to be taken up in turn by the French horns, English horn 
and ’cello. The piano then takes up the theme and further development 
follows in the various instruments. As it dies away the piano launches| 
upon a contrasting passage, the strings and woodwind accompanying with 
a dainty strumming effect. This theme, together with the original melody, 
is worked over elaborately until the movement fades away with soft chords. 
It must be borne in mind in this composition that the piano does not serve 
as a solo instrument for display purposes but is utilized for its tonal effects 
as an orchestral instrument, although the piano part is very difficult and 
outstanding. The second movement, “Distant Dance,” is, as the name 
indicates, an impression of the sound of dance music in the distance, carried 
by the breeze in varying intensity. The main theme appears in the flute 
and English horn, and after this is answered by the clarinet the piano takes 
it up in a most ornate fashion. A series of developments follows in various 
striking combinations of instruments, including the piano, the movement 
ending with a sudden increase of volume which leads without pause into 
the last movement. The last movement, “In the Gardens of the Sierra de 
Cordova,” is a wild, impetuous movement somewhat in the manner of a 
gypsy fantasia. A middle section brings forth a graceful Habanera-like 
rhythm which is in a somewhat slower pace, while the movement is later 
interrupted by a waltz theme of superlative loveliness. The gypsy-like 
rhythm returns, but the movement ends with the swaying waltz theme. 


CONCERTO for Piano and Orchestra, in D minor -  - 
- - Anton Rubinstein 
(Born Nov. 28, 1829, at Vichvatinets; died Nov. 20, 1894, at Petrograd) 


MOopDERATO 
MODERATO ASSAI 
ALLEGRO ASSAI 


RUBINSTEIN, one of the most brilliant pianists of all time, strove to win a 
more lasting fame as a composer. While he was prolific and many of his 
works received great applause in their day, they did not survive the test of 
time, and it is a rare occurrence now to find one of the Rubinstein sym- 
phonies—the one-time very popular ‘‘Ocean” Symphony, for example—on 
a concert programme. Of all his works, the D minor piano concerto finds 
its way most frequently into the concert hall today. Its brilliance and the 
opportunities it gives for virtuoso display in a great measure account for 
its life. The concerto is in three movements. he first, moderato, in the 
sonata form, is of serious character and contains a cadenza of great 
brilliance and technical display. “he second movement is an appealing 
one and deeply impressive, while the final movement is a bright, spirited 
and elaborate rondo. 
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LOS ANGELES PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


WALTER HENRY ROTHWELL, Conductor 
ERWIN NYREGYHAZI, Soloist 





PHILHARMONIC AUDITORIUM, Los ANGELES 
WEDNESDAY, Marcu 16, 1927, art 9:00 p. m. 


Broadcast for the 
~STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Simultaneously by 
KPO, San Francisco, and KFI, Los Angeles 





This concert. by the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra is one of a series to 
be broadcast by the Standard Oil Company of California. The ensuing concerts will 
be on March 26th and April 9th and 28rd, each beginning at 9:00 P. M. Programs 
for each concert, containing interpretative notes of the compositions to be played, 
will be available at Standard Oil Service Stations. 


SAN FRANCISCO SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


ALFRED HERTZ, Conductor 
MIsHEL PIAsTRO, Soloist 





CURRAN THEATRE, SAN FRANCISCO 
SUNDAY, Marcu 13, 1927, at 2:45 p. m. 





Broadcast simultaneously by 


KPO, San Francisco; KGO, Oakland, and KFI, Los Angeles 





The San Francisco concert is one of a series made possible through popular 
public subscription and the Standard Oil Company of California. This is the 
twentieth of a series of printed programs describing the compositions played by 
the San Francisco Symphony Orchestra. Programs are available at Standard Oil 
Service Stations. 


PROGRAM 


1. Selections from “A MipsuMMER NIGHT’s DREAM” - - 


- - ~ - - - ~ Felix Mendelssohn-Bartholdy 
(Born February 3, 1809, at Hamburg; died November 4, 1847, at Leipzig) 


OVERTURE 
SCHERZO 
NOCTURNE 
WEDDING Marcu 


WHEN MENDELSSOHN was about eighteen years of age he read Shakespeare’s “A 
Midsummer Night’s Dream,” from which he received the inspiration to write an 
overture for the play. Although he had been a prolific composer since he was twelve, 
this overture marked his definite arrival at artistic maturity. Fifteen years later 
he was requested by the King of Prussia to write incidental music for a special 
production of the play, and Mendelssohn produced twelve numbers, also. using the 
overture. The overture epitomizes the whole play; the fairies, the impish Puck, the 
languishing lovers. 
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The Scherzo is a kind of prelude to the second act. It “rings up the curtain,” 
disclosing the fairy world with its chattering elves and their mischievous gambols, 
interrupted naw and then by the grief of the unfortunate and tormented lovers, 
and gradually dies away in airy lightness. The Nocturne comes between the third 
and fourth acts, and with its exquisite horn solo is a tone picture of the lovers in 
the forest. The Wedding March is heard after the conclusion of the fourth act of 
the play, and is so familiar to everyone that no discussion is required. 


2. Symphony in B minor, “UNFINISHED” - - Frank Schubert 
(Born January 31, 1797, at Lichtenthal; died November 19, 1828, at Vienna) 


ALLEGRO MODERATO 
ANDANTE CON MOTO 


ONLY THE FIRST TWO MOVEMENTS of Schubert’s Eighth Symphony, universally known 
as the “Unfinished,” are complete. There are nine bars of Scherzo, and with them 
the symphony stops; and yet among all the composer’s works not one is more beau- 
tiful in ideas or perfect in form than this. No more of it has ever been found, and 
on one knows why Schubert should have left it incomplete. As would be expected 
from Schubert’s sentimental temperament, his music is essentially lyric and found 
its most natural expression in the songs for single voice, of which he wrote over 
eight hundred. His symphonies have been characterized as “expanded song, delight- 
ful, as songs are delightful, for their directness of feeling, their beauty of detail, 
their warmth of color, and their sensuous charm.” Although the Unfinished Sym- 
phony was written in 1822, it was not produced until 1865, thirty-seven years after 
the composer’s death. Since then it has become one of the most popular works in 
all musical: literature. 


3. Rondo Capriccioso, for Violin and Orchestra - Camille Saint-Saens 
(Born October 9, 1835, at Paris; died December 16, 1921, at Algiers) 


Soloist: MISHEL PIASTRO 


THE FIRST IMPORTANT WORK for violin and orchestra to be written by Saint-Saens 
was his Concerto No. 1 in A major. The work had several performances but the 
composer decided to revise it. The first movement he used for a Concertpiece in A 
major, while the second and third movements were given the title of Introduction 
and Rondo Capriccioso. The Rondo is a bravura piece, charmingly orchestrated, 
which develops the whole virtuoso equipment in a most attractive form. The music 
has a decided Spanish character, being an idealization of the popular Spanish dance, 
the fandango, and its capricious rhythm is irresistible. 


INTERMISSION 


4. Overture to “DER FREISCHUTZ” ~~ - - Carl Maria von Weber 
(Born December 18, 1786, at Eutin; died June 5, 1826, at London) 


THE STORY OF THE OPERA “Der Freischutz” is founded on a tradition among hunters 
that whoever chooses to seek the aid of Zamiel, the demon huntsman, might, by 
selling his soul to him, receive seven magic bullets which would hit the desired 
mark with unerring accuracy. The overture presents the story of the opera in 
condensed form. The beautiful horn quartet of the introduction leads us into the 
forest. Night is falling and mysterious sounds are heard. Then follows the 
overture proper in which the vital situations of the opera are foreshadowed. 


5. Tristan’s Vision from “Tristan AND IsoLDE” - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 
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IN THE SECOND AcT of the drama the love of Tristan and Isolde has been disclosed 
by the traitorous Melot to King Mark, Isolde’s husband; and Melot, whose hatred 
of Tristan has not been satisfied with the betrayal of his former friend, has fought 
and wounded him. Kurvenal, the faithful servant of Tristan, has taken his master 
to his old castle on the coast of Brittany. It is in the garden upon which the third 
and last act of Wagner’s opera opens. Tristan lies on a couch, the flame of life 
burning dimly, and through his fevered brain passes visions of his past life—his 
unhappy youth, his voyage to Ireland, the meeting with Isolde, and the drinking 
of the love-potion. 


6. (a) Menuet - - - - - - - Luigi Boccherini 
(Born February 19, 1743, at Lucca; died May 28, 1805, at Madrid) 


(b) Funeral March of a Marionette ~ Charles Francois Gounod 
(Born June 17, 1818, at Paris; died there October 17, 1893) 


BOCCHERINI is a unique figure among the many Italian composers of his time, in 
that he devoted himself almost wholly to instrumental music instead of to the opera, 
which latter has always been the particular ideal of his nation. The piece played 
today is in the graceful and stately form of dance which prevailed about two 


hundred years ago, and the name always recalls a scene in a royal ballroom,’ 


powdered wigs, and lace-fringed sleeves. The name Menuet is derived from the 
French “menu” (Small), and refers to the short, dainty steps of the dancers. 

The great French opera composer, Charles Francois Gounod, once started to 
compose a burlesque suite, but the “Funeral March of a Marionette” is the only 
number which was ever completed. The march tells the story of a band of marion- 
ettes, who are carrying to the grave the body of one of their companions who has 
been killed in a duel. As the procession proceeds the various members of the 
company reflect sadly on the merits and talents of their departed brother. It is a 
very warm day and some of the troupe stop at a wayside inn for refreshments, 
forgetting how quickly the time is passing. “Why, the procession must be nearly 
at the grave!” They hasten to rejoin their friends, and reach the gates of the 
cemetery in time to enter with the dignified procession. 


Waltz, “On THE BeautiruL BLuE DANUBE” - Johann Strauss 
(Born October 25, 1825, at Vienna; died there June 3, 1899) 


THE COMPOSER of this famous waltz is in a class by himself with his nearest rela- 
tives as his only rivals. He is the genius of a famous musical family. His works 
in dance form are very numerous, his waltzes: alone reaching the number of one 
hundred and fifty-two, but the one played today is undoubtedly the most celebrated. 
Curiously enough, it was not a success at first, written as a chorus. In instrumental 
form, however, its success was instantaneous. 
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LOS ANGELES 
PHILHARMONIC ORCHESTRA 


WEDNESDAY, Marcu 16, 9 p. o. 


1. Symphony No. 5, 1n E mMInor : - Peter Iljitch Tschaikowsky 
(Born May 7, 1840, at Wotkinsk; died November 6, 1893, at Petrograd) 


ANDANTE—ALLEGRO CON ANIMA 

ANDANTE CANTABILE CON ALCUNA LICENZA 

VALSE: ALLEGRO MODERATO 

FINALE: ANDANTE MAESTOSO—ALLEGRO-——ALLEGRO VIVACE 
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In THE FirtH SYMPHONY of Tschaikowsky we seem to see whole nations in revolt, 
mourning, rejoicing, conquering. The first movement suggests the surging of a 
great mass of people—perhaps the Russian nation at work and at play, vital and 
free-souled, but submerged and unhappy. The second movement, one of the most 
popular compositions Tschaikowsky ever wrote, is a passionate and sensuous 
andante, although shortly before the movement’s end the theme of the symphony 


appears as a sort of rumble of cannon amid the pathos of a people’s suffering. ‘The. 


third movement is a beautiful piece of delicate tracery, perhaps the aristocracy of 
the people, dancing in its ,ballroom, oblivious of the groaning of the workers 
outside. ‘Toward the close of the movement the threatening motive is again heard 
as though the guests heard the first mutterings of the mob in the streets below. 
With the opening of the fourth movement the armies of the people seem to be 
approaching for battle. This is one of the most remarkable depictions in all music 
of that peculiar sensation known as mob-emotion. Here it inevitably means the 
triumph of a great popular cause. The armies of liberty have fought and won. 


INTERMISSION 
2. (a) The Erlking - - - - - - Schubert-Liszt 
(b) Etude - ; - - ; - Poke Saint-Saens 
(c) Rakoczy March - - - - - - - - Liszt 


Piano Solo: ERwin NyYREGYHAZI 


THE ERLKING was composed by Schubert after a poem by Goethe and was arranged 
for piano by Liszt. In the world of music it is one of the best known of piano 
compositions. The Etude en Forme du Valse by Saint Saens has all the essential 
qualities of this famous French composer’s work. Its grace and vivacity of spirit 
make it one of his finest compositions. The Rakoczy March by Liszt is a Hungarian 
war song arranged by Liszt for the piano. It is considered one of the most difficult 
and effective compositions ever written. 


3. Introduction to ““['HE QUEEN OF SHEBA” - - Carl Goldmark 
(Born May 18, 1830, at Keszthely, Hungary; died Jan. 2, 1915, at Vienna) 


CarL GOLDMARK is best known by his orchestral works, particularly his “Rustic 
Wedding” Symphony, and the “Sakuntala” Overture, although his opera “The 
Queen of Sheba” met with considerable success. The opera has little to do with 
the Biblical narrative. It concerns the infatuation of a fictitious courtier in 
Solomon’s palace, Assad, for the Queen of Sheba. He is betrothed to Sulamith, a 
Jewish maiden, but at the wedding insults his bride and declares his passion for 
the Queen. Solomon banishes him, and in the third act he dies in the arms of 
Sulamith, who overtakes him while crossing the desert on the way to a convent. 
This narrative, together with the sensuous music provided by Goldmark, caused 
the opera to be rejected when it was first submitted to the Imperial Opera at 
Vienna, on the ground that it was too “exotic.” The Introduction is rich in warm 
Oriental coloring, bizarre melodies and harmonies, and barbaric splendor. 


4. Prelude to “Diz MEISTERSINGER”’ - - - Richard Wagner 
(Born May 22, 1813, at Leipzig; died February 13, 1883, at Venice) 


THE PRELUDE to “Die Meistersinger”’ (The Mastersingers), which ranks as one of 
the most popular and impressive concert numbers, is built on, five themes from the 
opera. The first one is the powerful, impressive theme of the mastersingers them- 
selves, after which comes a theme known as the “waking love” motive. This is 
followed by the pompous “banner” motive, a march-like theme which accompanies 
the marching of the singers. The “love confessed” motive, derived from the 
famous Prize Song, comes next, followed by the “impatient ardor” theme. After 
these melodies have been stated and developed, the magnificent climax approaches, 
in which the themes are employed simultaneously. 
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Beethoven Pro gram 


~IN OBSERVANCE OF THE 100ra ANNIVERSARY OF 
BEETHOVEN’S DEATH, MARCH 20, 1827 





Wuat SHAKESPEARE is to literature, so Beethoven 
is to music. The centenary of Beethoven’s death is 
being observed this year throughout the entire 
musical world, and while thousands, probably mil- 
lions, are today paying homage to the great master 
in the concert halls of all nations, it is, perhaps 
quite in keeping with Beethoven’s own visions of 
progress that additional thousands are enabled to 
elory in the beauties which he gave to the world, 
hearing but not seeing. 


“Beethoven rose so far above his fellow men 
that he saw seas and countries, yes, suns and stars, 
which we cannot yet behold. The feelings and 
aspirations of generations were foreshadowed in his 
music, and it is in a great measure yet the ‘music of 
the future’ to millions. of intelligent beings. Like 
the eagle on the mountain top he saw the rising sun, 
while in the valley beneath all was yet darkness.”’— 
Merz. 
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SYMPHONY No. 4, IN B FLAT 


ApDAGIO—ALLEGRO VIVACE 

ADAGIO 

ALLEGRO VIVACE—-UN POCO MENO ALLEGRO 
ALLEGRO MA NON TROPPO 


THE CHARACTER of this symphony differs greatly from both the Third 
and the Fifth. Schumann has referred to it as “a slender Greek maiden 
between two Norse giants.” Its most noticeable characteristic is its irre- 
pressible gayety. The introductory Adagio is indeed rather sombre; but 
this only serves to set in higher relief the joyousness of the allegro which 





tenor of Metropolitan Opera Company; Bernice Brand, contralto; and Herbert 
Gould, baritone. This concert will not be broadcast. 
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follows. The second movement, though an adagio, has no suggestion of 
gloom; it is a song of love, tender and impassioned. The introductory 
adagio may perhaps better be referred to as meditative than gloomy. And 
then—“these thoughts no longer! Rather let us sing of love and joy!” 
So, with little upward runs on the violins, the joyous mood begins. Synco- 
pations give a feeling of eagerness to the music; the second subject, or 
group of subjects, begins with a merry little tune on the bassoon, answered 
two bars later by the oboe, two octaves higher, and next by the flute; then 
comes a playful little “canon” by the clarinet and bassoon. In the middle 
of the movement, occurs in conjunction with the principal subject a charm- 
ing melody of four bars, which seems to disappear just when one is hoping 
to hear it again. Though it has been disputed, it is generally supposed that 
the adagio was written under the spell of the composer’s engagement to 
Countess Theresa von Brunswick; the engagement, it is hardly necessary 
to state, was never consummated. ‘The principal melody, like so many of 
Beethoven’s best, is formed almost entirely of consecutive notes, or notes 
on consecutive degrees of the scale. Berlioz said of this movement: ‘The 
being who wrote such a marvel of inspiration as this movement was not a 
man. Such must be the song of the Archangel Michael as he contemplates 
the world’s uprising to the threshold of the empyrean.” The third move- 
ment is labeled menuet, but is a genuine scherzo in its variety and its 
vitality. The first theme is ‘introduced in the violins after which the trio 
is introduced. The trio is twice given, and the minuet repeated each time; 
at the very end there are three interpolated bars in which, to quote Schu- 
mann, the horns “have just one more question to ask.’’ The last movement 
is a “perpetual motion,” in fact, though not so entitled. Even when the 
persistent sixteenth note figure with which the movement opens does dis- 
appear momentarily, there is something else to keep up the excitement. It 
was this movement which chiefly inspired Weber.to write the famous news- 
paper satire in which the instruments, exhausted by a rehearsal ‘of the 
Fourth symphony, express their disgust; the double-bass in particular, is 
made by Weber to wail that “I have been made to caper about like a wild 
goat; five minutes more would have shattered my frame.’ Weber lived to 
learn better, and if there are moments of uncouthness in this fourth move- 
ment, it stands as a whole as one of the finest bits of comedy in all musical 
history. 


INTERMISSION 


SYMPHONY No. 5, IN C MINOR 


ALLEGRO CON BRIO 
ANDANTE CON MOTO 
SCHERZO: ALLEGRO— 
FINALE: ALLEGRO 


‘THE FirtH SyMpPuHony is probably the best known and most admired of 
the immortal nine, perhaps because it is the most human in its qualities. 
In the Fifth, as in the Third, we find that concentration of thought and 
labor which makes these two musical poems so all-powerful and overwhelm- 
ing in their effect. It is not marked by a spontaneous flow of musical 
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phrases lightly strung together, or by mere toying with musical forms; but 
each motive represents a concentrated essence of thought which, once heard, 
makes an indelible impression, and apparently admits of no change. Instead 
of inquiring curiously into the legend invented by Schindler that Beethoven 
remarked of the first theme, “So knocks Fate on the door!” let us read 
what Hector Berlioz wrote concerning this symphony of the man before 
whom he humbly bowed: 


“The Symphony in C minor seems to come. directly and solely from the 
genius of Beethoven; he develops in it his own intimate thought; his secret 
sorrows; his concentrated rage, his reveries charged with a dejection, oh, 
so sad; his visions at night, his bursts of enthusiasm—these furnish him the 
subject; and the forms of melody, harmony, rhythm, and orchestration are 
displayed as essentially individual and new as they are powerful and noble. 
The first movement is devoted to the painting of disordered sentiments 
which overthrow a great soul, a prey to despair; not the concentrated, 
calm despair that borrows the shape of resignation; not the dark and voice- 
less sorrow of Romeo who learns of the death of Juliet, but the terrible rage 
of Othello when he receives from Iago’s mouth the poisonous slanders which 
persuade him of Desdemona’s guilt. Hear these hiccoughs of the orchestra, 
these dialogues in chords between wind instruments and strings, which come 
and go, always weaker and fainter, like unto the painful breathing of a 
dying man, and then give way to a phrase full of violence, in which the 
orchestra seems to rise to its feet, revived by a flash of fury; see this 
shuddering mass hesitate a moment and then rush headlong, divided in two 
burning unisons as two streams of lava; and then say if this passionate 
style is not beyond and above everything that has been produced hitherto in 
instrumental music. The adagio theme, at first announced by the united 
‘cellos and violas, with a simple accompaniment of the double basses 
pizzicato, is followed by a phrase for wind instruments, which returns 
constantly, and in the same tonality throughout the movement, whatever 
be the successive changes of the first theme. This persistence of the same 
phrase, represented always in a profoundly sad simplicity, produces little by 
little on the hearer’s soul an indescribable impression. “The scherzo is a 
strange composition. Its first measures, which are not terrible in themselves, 
provoke that inexplicable emotion which you feel when the magnetic gaze 
of certain persons is fastened on you. Here everything is sombre, mysterious. 
The trio is a double-bass figure, executed with the full force of the bow; 
its savage roughness shakes the orchestral stands, and reminds one of the 
gambols of a frolicsome elephant. But the monster retires, and little by 
little the noise of his mad course dies away. he theme of the scherzo 
reappears in pizzicato. Silence is almost established, for you hear only 
some violin tones lightly plucked and strange little cluckings of bassoons. 
At last the strings give gently with the bow the chord of A flat and doze 
on it. Only the drums preserve the rhythm; light blows struck by sponge- 
headed drumsticks mark the dull rhythm amid the general stagnation of the 
orchestra. The ear hesitates—how will this mystery of harmony end.?— 
and now the dull pulsations of the drums, growing louder and louder, reach 
with the violins, which now take part in the movement and with a change 
of harmony, the whole orchestra, assisted by the trombones, which have 
not yet been heard, bursts into the theme of a reer, march, and the 
Finale begins.” 
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The San Francisco Symphony Orchestra 
1911—1927 


Note—The Roman Numerals indicate seasons in which work was performed. 
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ir eemeemnpemnnr eter 0. 10) Bilal i a ce re os cmbhabeuhiae kpibeaend Vil, XI 
i Ne Be Pg 8 OC i 8 ae. | ARSE ICD eg ROT ISI 2 Se EN ee gi a So a V, XIII 
A 2 PRT bes REAL See DES Ls SRR ASPEN Ere elk OR SP te WELD se Ra IX 
Symphony No. 3, “‘Eroica,”” E Flat Major, Op. 55 .2000000....cec. eee eee I, V, VII, X, XIII, XVI 
Symphony no, 4, fmt Mater,>Onp. 60.22.6555 ce cto V, XII, XVI 
SHPO GTI Oe PO Piaiks nc cwcnseces\ieasnreeeeht dhe II, IV, VI, VI, IX, XI, XII, XIV, XV, XVI 
Fo ENS fT on PRP SOREL GOIN ANE Mon nfs ME RAS TREES AoE ES (RAS CORE MOORES Ml MARE, PE St X, Xil 
Symphony ‘No. 6; (Pastoral). F° Major, Or. 66 ono nsec eis ack iccceliek tins VII, XIV 
Ee SINC OG." OS > CR ee ne HI, VI, VIII, X, XV 
PLDT OLE RTI TAT On eee a aadintek Gigheavho nica udp swcnseonars ce VII 
VOR TOTAT TN. Os: FA IOs Os OB encores acca sakcsecckuveihbecedicnteccneswccbscenpiuobuchaeucctet II, VI, IX, XV 
a ee IR | RARE fe fl aN ORG TEs "Sey eT RS Eb TEP Wal a ee, Salon, . ee ee IX, XV 
og A ib RR ef 1 Bee eae i aes ce ener aa ee Oe IEE A Iman Cana 2 Bee PNAS | ok eae XIII, XVI 
Symphony’ No:*9; PF irst.. Three: Movementta nc he i rn ae ees XII 
Sg en Bes fo I ERR a RS aie ee RRS ag POS IN GES San CORR il Re hd Ce I 
a gg ike By LT it ap aed PR Ie Ne pes ee Mine Ute A i 2 La. AP Pe By SR I, VII, XII, XVI 
Covert ves Ems gic i icc iaie ic ee a tian a ek ee et nS ge = H. VI, Xo XE XVI 
Coyirtiarey «Fidelis irae oa id ost rads sc cmaaSbebe ln oe okmig Mele EEE Le BMI C IE St Ill, XII 
Overture, “Veooere= Nor 35 Oo. TZ kiosk a ee ek. II, V, VI, VII, X, XIV, XVI 
Concerto for Pianoforte No. 5, Op. 73, E Flat Major, “Emperor’’.................-.....- III, IV, X 
CESSES Pel EMR Eee. UM: Ng ORD le: IRIIOR on 5a revrctin ape ndecndonidt sulinenen cacatced Lasus uth ukcaaantoo kb kde ue XVI 








BEETHOVEN—Continued. 


Concerto’ for Violin, D Majori.ci.c.ccc-c.c0.0s0c0cleccccsscceeleecdbascuas Ill, IV, V, X, XII, XIV, XV, XVI 
DAS rrtnbe BEE ee eck ae cd sdovnkccaodocanduchtiacscbaa obsecha Mabanbs Seveeabibabedecalecasanueeped IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XVI 
Tei rledals. MGI 5 aiicnei pesca —cnncae coatcevpdcevesosnecbesdbbepipataren daskensareaswetecboneel,cusekou need ew anelD iaigeiadag ub eaaEE Tn VI 
Trio in “C,’’ Op. 87, for 2 Oboes and English Horn........ gus ice haben pavaeleceuaepeiiascces VI, VII, VIll 
Rendino for 8: Wind Inetrumnents.. ..-.ccccicciicics.ccncsiccdbecceteessccuapesssasteHlunsqebsentesiuesantahideeetipay ste Vill 
*““Egmont”’ 
Peed veld. rick Tt R POH ian nacsi ike nine c conte specccscccnsccecedentdshbbauie edulis beqaue dshius diebel dence enieeteas iam Vi 
Die... T rattamel: Gert iret: ccccicsccsectiesisccasisewesnsssvensessseecsdecs.0ss dndbon te encch dogs eel asl sasciuansgdettandavahien Vi 
BERLIOZ— 
a Ere R il VET a CP OTETREN, COD IETIIL ooic cnpvadivivoccaaVconsce~unencedoscserad) cocdsacadespsbesseasebaquunachapndyganeis VIII, XIII 
CPE Gs 1k cee ies RL PRU Ag OG Fiore cencd cb igesvancnceepacsotedsnsacvecccees Il, IV, V, VII, LX, XI 
Faimetestic Sy reic ray ek sree cie acne acicec ec ccc cce cs iswccecnses encod snnnsocccsncasenencecssarectessecsecesmoqsesenseus IX 
The Damnation of Faust 
Di ieee EE A HE oS SEU ec ashe awh lana kadeasnenessduatenandaunscbcedsanets Vi. Vil, X%) Me Ave 
cee A PT iss Shy atecesoans bats seeceats VI, VII, IX, *X, XIII, XVI 
TOE WN OM es Sarg oh weticn tegvabadbvecudnsesmecupenntey I, HW, Vl, VU, WHI, X, XII, XIII, XVI 
Trio of the Young Ishmaelites from ‘‘The Infancy of Christ” 
(Por Two FB leaten griel Sarr Di cnccesle cn son ccc einen crn cnccecepescnnwncsposnepencnnndduabaaspansnchdsassubsesiensseces VIII 
BIZET— 
Serre kN > eae cde ds wind panne vghtcgceneacn outenvanccdneuousbavusssonngitanelibisbiadeisPahaabcasnt: poPthav tise VIII 
/ anh Gee. 2) he, NOMEN eile Nccecs thee eck ace~ tok th ipdun qcdiva mm tenanes anptcantadperta I, VI, VII, VIII, X, XI, XVI 
Denti FEL PRI PED | dec hes odeteiccsvosenpanns covasuaaphanswadnntn dani cadpe sig heabaeabeniten tieboebksopineedgitktsrer XII 
Bes Sete EE ON ois ova wn wc cndae Sed sc cccoaps cea dar np s<banankphinndadiiinahs Sghgvaneisphanhnancgcsneadunas XVI 
"Cuvenan:) tenes NO Risen A a aiscaee ages VI, VII, LX, XI, XH, XIII, XIV, XVI 
Dentin. FGI = CA TENOR dina snk a oper cadkrs tte cc dasscck vec cece ah casde aumcpcbdetinabuned pavideieebticckeudavinba IX 
Seren mare ey eta eG cc cag coh ce dedi ab Nemec hicks 9 don nds cn candi bn anditpaceudeddetan@ageebessscevele= IX, XI 
Dest, “Telli Me of .My-Mother, ” : Frcmra > Camera ain aoe coca Riecechnanteconewoegpeavens XIII 
BIZET-SARASATE— 
Carmen PFantasic, for Viclitg Bd: OPC emer iis cick csscc sag cnn denics otic si spe ie civednecmopsacentnenah pnguieguans =~ XV 
BLOCH, ERNEST— 
Surnsshony: $00) GARG) MINOT sicicec iets ctcepsk  iehea ck ndass aun Lcask back eky aneppacpnneo acdcmee le nbbes stansn cwune dea XVI 
oy STAIRS. 3) pean ei at ea eae oe, Oe Js Sapalllenibanamalhundstiiocsen ants aniaced VIII, X, XIII, XVI 
i Oe Pe Ra er ne PO eee Sd ee RR SEC Ely ee ener Riee STE ae eB me pater EGS ME Seemann ta XIV 
eG. ee aN Oe e ached ciao cena neds Sel niacic aes anbundas dobedvchosupduaduatincsiubsas Jususs cuscbeduabevectUeaelee XV 
BLOCKX, JAN— 
Se pespurene mrpemee iG RAUB OMMEMR ett hn dor rn oR EN as co. wa dedusuagdaddceuietaatsie nuxdeedequarstegusascescaberdaginash Vill 
SCLC GF PENOROE Me AMI OE OO: oss bcos acta be Rep docesks vaca cencescagpal cutuapensdyoepeans aschauupipanpes XV 
BOCCHERINI— 
POPPER URES: ras oct lich wd ceds aca Medio aittndd ns cudsvaneent/dbceeadssdeuspohuccagh odt%s VIII, IX, XI, XII, XIV, XV, XVI 
BOELLMANN— 
“Symphonic Variations,’ for 'Cello and Orchestra.................22..2..-2-e0-eeeeee00+ I, HI, VI, X1V 
"*Fantatele’ Dialogues, for Organ ati Orchieat ra oi.ie si oiccci cc cei ick.nesngcicsdnnsactbisadibandecpaceasorances XII 
BOIELDIEU— 
Cree tair ly. 77k ~ Dewi “Blane iisiciis cess ces ites ded dass ccudpshvatdicnscadsansieedbbstddhes sbdlgeTaddesh tocbeowcdebtibisecsdi X 
BORODIN— 
SPRITES EUS” kT  PPRONMIIN 35 20 50a Vand cselnc dad theces aawelnoseb- adda divaeccsemecvandswsyebanaeroarh san ddguacddgneanc edited VI 
“A, Stetch of the: Steppes oF Middle Arete oi i ive cacendivesccsnne I, X, XI, XIII 
, Ballet Music fron “Privscé: ler’ air sccooi i oe i enclose ccc ccpucnnsncenenaues XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI 
BOTTESINI— 
Concerto: for Violin and Double Ba ae... onc... nc. cccesccccetssteliiveddecassdavewven ueduwencases seth due lackesikepens XIV 
BOYLE, GEORGE F— 
: CEES Gea ee MOEN Gop si hese teil odes ise cedan ka Gh ee kc nul acedyledbian tapes hsv cna dhie vote naceksdbgieeds tegah XV 
BRAHMS— 
Symphony No. 1, C Minor, Op. 68................----22------+++- I, II, VI, VU, X, XII, XIII, XV, XVI 
Symphony No. 2; D. Major, Op. 732. i.c....c01csecscceves soctserencotecanaibess II, V, VII, LX, XI, XIV, XV 
Allegretto, from above........... Lae dahil Sicle ch Maritie va dubia wesklehimcbadis tices igre thahesaeviiectinnlanyauleaiaeaiinemadias IX 
Svsnpholty Nes 97 F Major, OR. FO a5. nc ass sececasepeioddosescedessncasenseetuas Il, IV, V, VII, XI, XH, XIV 
PT eCtis, FOGG “BINIVO os. no co ccs ccc cack bvnsccccnasuoreive vinssoupintsaganctepnbobpeseblatdccnadacaerseat ranicenaih XI 
Symohony Noc4,.E Minor, Op. 9B oii inns cp cnctinerecenswscacconactosnsenshswswanateonse VI, IX, XIII, XVI 
Dey Bk TO. ANE igen assin: shh ceectinn sien bhaiaticn ant tens Sbakor nsaghdnsepynontedenteatanbacensuguacthnobnainsseaaadeapeds XII 
Rhapsody, Opus 53, for Contralto Solo and Male Chorus.................--...-------0--sseeeeeeeeeees XIV 
Overture. “PGMS FPOBEI WU GIy OG acc oii ice ttd cnn cparencnrescatingubishnesecdevs us ednaiatios VII, XIV 
eC oN ath Ese eee ce bspev don alain ccnnysre tessdnsinecadentn pibwbaletea Lshibinlad lads bigeseamereonindes IX 
Concerté for: Viet DD. Mimi, Dis 27 cba or costars ces we vecertccascbannadedidecnchowontpaeeeies IV, VI, XIV 
Coteitente Tar Peers: INO. V5 2D DAMIR bs scadsinnc sites seccnsnticnrngeensncoaseebnaednedags Weabeieakedien iseeddacutes XV 
4 Penwatind Denoe8..6.2052 oo. ss, 5c VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XII, XIII, XIV, XV 
Variations ona Theme by Haydas Op. 560... 2.2... ..cccc.iicicccccsccccscesehaceccesesscccscasscsanesenese IV, VII 
Pivin’ Waeltne Risk icdenctenscvecsctssctentictalieiccclsBikswici ih tteasedacbishiawesoddiivbiets chavecstaaceaovaes dgensghoncenesge XVI 
Concerta for’ Wicliss bled OS Ti FA. - NEARS a ose cv vcendenuphebinecincacveqeeuvs cevesetietousdidduebestvasncastuuscvases XVI 
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BRUCH— 


Concerto-far Violins 7Ne. iG Minor Op. 2625. eae ee ees IEW. x AEY 

“Kol Nidrei,’” for Violoncello with Orchestra, Op. 47....).........2...--.------- VE Vi TX xe RLV 

Scotch: Fantasy for Violin and (Orchestre. 64 a ee Se ea IX 
BURGMEIN, J.— 

* Venetian Acartevad st Cok are he ea i PE ae SR OR te aie ON Vill 
BUSONI— 

Nigoat eds tote TERMS ok Ie © ohn he Bye MOORE SOS SUE Cp MARES Se TONEEY FeO ES ES NTRS bree IRE Uy WS Le Oe eee IX 
BUSCH— 

CECT MEV CSIC $8 > ISR S SCE 9 2a oy oa Ee ac ee ee ew oT kee aa es ee e Poe ee IX 
CASELLA— 

Ye Val velo athe ITE tg Os SORA Sane ihe lree aa © ND Ow Tea, SA ele aE RA, ab AP TU OS a pee ee ita eR SS xX 
CHABRIER— 

Rhaapsady for Orohestia, - hapasie o.ct. eta a VE. VIl; Vil, IX, XxX XE XIV 
CHADWICK— 

SIUDUCE..”. PLOMEOVMRRONIC: DROCOMGH eo 2675 oie 5 See che ts ee Oe Il] 
CHAMINADE— 

ee TCO Triy aCe ke Ne see be sy ag he Re ee OA a ee ee ae a Vil 

CuNnGereine fOr Piute- and Onchestras.s coco cant aes eee a OF. ec eee a bane ey XIV 
CHARPENTIER— 

Dit ae TIN Dreasiongs cl Mae cose cic ee ra rete cas aot eh aaans de eccentnbinckee pubes at ech bohisens >a lh we OY 

EDO VIUG HE MROUES  ~ EYORY-* ScOURES Ges 6 tee os et Sone Soe sack Bee ee ee eee Il, XIII 
CHAUSSON— 

Seth Yo iy Gn » iad Tit ES Rae Pann ARO hr ICE TET OE Hae ROR Ty ae ae nae LOR NS NO RTE See I tala X, XI 

Mag obi edege ce Faia 2 a Sis RAGA 6 ie C6 RAY 1 aE; hs OR OS, SU Ua CL ee ihe, 2 cia! Ce eRe YS PERN EES: VI 
CHERUBINI— 

Overture, The ‘Abencera@es” 23. 52 sear es ipcieantatatics Sicemnk Rh act hocks Gatien ye Vill 

Og ba Ro ee of N ad qa ees 7 Eh Sa ee Sn ee Oa, Ss SUE Ae ie eee ON Sf OR Sai eC ee V, VII 
CHOPIN— 

Andante Spianato and Polonaise, for Piano and Orchestra.......-....22222.222...22.----eeeeeneeeeeeee Vil 

Goncerto fon Pinnoltorte: Ese Minor se cco cn crete cane dass nena a ee LY, 

| LOU by is Wl 1. y G AaeNe Se AW fae RS ep Ee RAE Me Nee Led k P RTkE Sep tL POR MR cyt EEE 28 RES ON ow fae ne OO oe IX 
CLOKEY, JOSEPH— 

PaO eC eo eo asas Fon satan Saag tha nema nace hans lhe uasaoccean benched ees oe Soctaumuret tetas esa ss iuatity cmguh stattine XIV 
CRIST— 

Chinese Moatiter: GCGO8e Fs Rate Oss ct a sacra satis sets k cas cock eS ue wh ca pyran caebie nee saa Wont eR cs Cee XIV 
CONUS— 

EGO TLG = LOT V sealing Bs RRO alas ce td ere enn Zeb note UE ccc eeu et ee XVI 
COTTENET— 

Ghaneorr-\Mecdita tion “tC Viclin- SOI). o aioe ee a ie ee es XIV 
DAVID— 

PAKS IE SORS. > TOT cat OMI OLE PE Pal oA Shag olctbivins Sarecascdeys eacupog de Tee tes nee dee Le Bs I, XI 
DE BERIOT— 

Ray as ta Pope fe EE a ae hd Cod ba Biete od Co [edo eRe Raa IL inhey BGI IIS CGB Wis ai AA Gk Side ah ema ee «Gs 9 Yad aa eM eR A XIII 
DEBUSSY— 

iavo.wockturnes, ) Cloude. -Pestivals: 4.4.5.5 frase ee ae Ne ee ee XV 

bette. NOM 2, voenerrictirer for Orchestra. = oso cre cae tases cma ocbudensua cine ee VI, XV 

Pa tt. de Os Re ae Rc NS SORE. Oe PRs ere ae ae 8s CO a ei de eR Re oe TS eS ley OLY ube, PRN 8S IX 

PRR PO big PCO BE TOG ee cc: coos chine sccass datinad staan ccBekeet cece eacechs EGER chs otic aman tated shee tigt hbleah ee ab eeek Hoe VI 

Ctnget Lx gt hc dro i, Leake ae ear ES EY Se. EONS SON a IMEC EHS CL Mees. bs) Se Que wt Ney ae eee Lap 5 eae G 

Prelude to ‘“‘The Afternoon of a Faun’’....I, IV, V, VII, VIII, LX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XV, XVI 

The. Cruplcreints? CORner = 8 ON ba oe SP a PS ee Ds eee eee VIF. 2X 

Golliwoe:s: Cakewalk. | from: ‘bowen cic oc os. fr ga ees a ad oe a a 2 XII 

Three-Orchestral Sketches, The Sea. Cla Wier) saci eek bee cep akesceatspetdeokiees Ill, VII 
DE FALLA— 

NILES 3th Che CAP Geng GL SGP Math i ccte: cecal dn tus sgededeeaoch cnc bon athe sasha deneptolaeateseoce dues outcome hates XVI 
DE GREEF, ARTHUR— 

bour.Old -Plemish -Folk: Songs22 2c keen cnc cdec nese sence ley ea Rte Ses Moh spend XIII, XIV 
DELIBES— 

SUILe rs MOODDEL A ech te a re eek My eh OS a ee Sola Be OL, eT XPS RS. 

LIRCED OO RV AB ete a BO he a er ea Bi 8 toe Seats Poeun’ I, XI, XII, XHI, XIV, XVI 

SV ISO ECL EG sonia ee. sales SS a i ee es 5 Si Fe ie ty nae ae Sa ee WA OX 

WEEPZICREO he Sos. ee Sg ce eae TS Re Os ie ee cot ae PACS NE A et = Vos eee VI, X 

ptermezzo:-fromtnas NAUe, icekcces nce a eee se a eS ak SN Re AES ee Vill 
DELIUS— 

A Dawoe Rhatpsod yor. oo. ote ee ee oh es erie I ea Le cee a ee eee XV, XVI 
DOHNANYI— 

Suite 1Or Orenestray On snlGe 250 see el rie ta eS oa ee ee XX, KE Me XIV GY I 

SYMpnony °if 2D) Wino re hh a, Sy ee Fe PES orn VEER see Oe ae cps Sea XVI 
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DOPPER, CORNELIS— 


SEG EERE a Sa’ AOR TEDNORY ban Rian chai eee et ee Sean es ae aaa X 
DUBOIS— ; 

cPAVICT Ana Eantrecte Rigaudoni is. .oot kane tld NE Oe fails Santa VIII 

SUS, 5, Lue Pe ranOle Ae eae ea tie ee ec AA eo an ee ane VIII 
DUKAS— 

Scherzo (after a ballad by Goethe), “L’Apprenti Sorcier’’..1V, V ,VI, VIII, IX, XI, XII, XV 

Prt PRCU EOE aM ODO SOON te Se a igh orn sch yt oy Bm ek Qe nha, CPM VV XH 
DUPARC— 

Symphonie Posty: eno re rss ons ot yee et eee ge Set Stee: IX 

EAR UO OS Sere intel hatin: ae pe tS otc ep See Magen XI 
DVORAK— 

Symphony, “Krom the New World" 6 200 I, VII, 1X, XI, XIII, XV 

Ly eRe OM aaa oth Ls nails och ree Se Enea cs Tee Geo Seema IX, XI 

Overture, ‘‘Carneval,”’ SNe f° Se bie are ail ay Cnt tae ly Set YS Sr das WO SA Sa Il, XII, XIII, XVI 

Let agatha his beh tat SR e Et a ne RIE SE pee te Cae es Ill, XV 

Mr eotOn ORV iGlontatte,. BoNMinon ys ans a pe Wee Oy a XII 

SRM R OM icant Pease ata Gc aaeee sae ae Ea ee VII, VIII, IX, X, XI, XIV 

PEPYS ROBE COR Seite ops nnte tied yoo Beslan goes Siac w gL Ne oF Shee UL Diag Cae MING eae) VIII 
EICHHEIM— 

oe brags Bey et or Ne SP ee EN URN: I Ree mS RE PA a AN ek it obs br XIV 

RoE O PRR PG restr Stioris peseal hyo sag rege ogee Rae eee ee ee, te, XVI 
ELGAR— 

“Enigma” Variations, i Bh gee Ee ee TN 1D TODS PD MOR ORUDE IS TENE SSP XV 

ne PS igo felae ee re ee ES Oe RIE A I IOS sine tae pc XV 

March, “Pomp and Circumatance’’..3 00000... I], VIII, XI, XII, XII 
ELKUS, ALBERT— 

Impressions from a Greek YD at fash gitare: ace est SBN Wee nels eae eRe CUNT CF IX 

Pere One Merry Pome pure kee ts ol St eiaic Tes el ee epee XII, XIII 
ENESCO— 

Roumanian Rhapsody, No. 1, A WEBIOR, MOD GU thee ee) ee ese teeta VI, VII, XV 

By aPnGRY Wy relat Malate ahi ti, yen i Cer ee tee ae XI1V 
FAURE— 

Be Cone et (Oataanil Orcheatren ye si gi tok) ieee fies sie VIII 

Romance Without Words for eOMGr MG Orchestra 5 Lait ft Soot unre ate VIII, X 

Elegie, for 'Cello and SPECIE MEA a Daractatcae Nicaea ln gph eee Loe ae ens ate XV 
FOOTE— 

Four Character Pieces, of il rnd aE ees een SD. Se rtd er a Oe Coe asc MY re ee VI 
FRANCK— 

emp bonsy,. Ly Minors cc. 5 sod ee ae we” 1 Ill, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI 

Beer praia) mem. be Chasseur (Maudie. 0 ie Poe oe en et Vill 

eee re Pia) nee OUGES ele rt eR ee Cee ee ee VI 

Symphonic Variations for Piano and DUC OB IE see etek seeds hcligd ot Oe ace ae XIV 
GERMAN— 

Suite, Three Dances from REBT YON TD icc ioe ge ee sat cl Ny 2s Sages ene beet I] 
GILLET— 

se Peptlaty eget ee ee et aa aE 2 Ht ee EG A TU Mi VIII, IX, X 
GLAZOUNOW— 

Concerto for Violin and wreleakia, 2A! Minories aan io ales eh Ae te & XV 

“Ballet Scenes” from Suite, Op. 52 

SIE (orbs isp ae age ee one RCRD OR eRe ear AU V 
DE CORE at ase re tol feta css rein et On YUE gee ner ge V, VI 

Grand Pas des Fiances, from ‘‘Ruses alg) ct Sat Sa ee ent at ts e SP aN a g" XLS 

Bee ee ROS sear aC a od ore XVI 

Re ae pe oop raiads) tM eS ae ea ae es tt pears cee VIII 

Polonaise (From CBODIME BAD oils cake See LES OR sas genic sacaegjui day te eae VIII 

shleageatl: «A fohddlg ei arenpie a eesti eee eae aL Nt oe UDI TT CoH uaa x 

PRG Ae REO SED ODE Alene ti tects | capt NSE el ee Laas amie gE VII, IX, XII 

See Variations 
GLIERE— 

Bee Poh ENG SPAR 5 nahi emer Cae Mee Ae np eee XVI 
GLINKA— 

Me ie bee OE Re ape ear nee oe viet On AMR is) ee VI 

figs oboe ne chercmeua erator ae a eee enero Meee Au Ronen, Se X, XIII 
GLUCK— 

“Dance of the Blessed Spirits,” from OrpReUs Coors tet: Meee VILE VIBEXS Rv 

poet tur hy. Sp btentorisg Avalte tit 200 510 t be Gao een Sant Nea 5 VEE EX SR 

Air, “Divinities du Styx,” from ei cach ten et on NC me PRLS nE es Ut XVI 
GLUCK-GEVAERT— 

PIECE RUCEY ING eA Dses orien eters ae Te Se ee gen Me rR IX, XIV 
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GODARD— 
Suite, Op. 116, for Flute and Orchestra.............--------------- eae a eee ee ESE React Muu eel wei namo Vii 
Serenade a. WIAD els gic cence corttnenknabenst ens <b -eeweesan tddcewannetansn a Py Spee a ey 2 Oe RN ROPE Bp icc XI 
Toren er ee Ar cle ee ns ed whee ep renee dee otnn ee gak ad akewnndetanewst sBemcba dt dad tena da cisnvey newnesenap tone XV 
GOLDMARK— 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 26, “Rustic Wedding”’..........-------------:-:-----2--eeeeeeeees eee IV, VIll, XV 
Concerto for Violin, A Minor. ....--..-----------------c---cecenencnecnencnneneenenncecsnencenesernennnsnnnsncncerensancsens XVI 
Overture, “‘Sakuntala,”” Op. 13.....2..2--2--2-.2.-------eeeeeceeeeeeecce ce nec eee ten cee eeeenees IVE Vill: -ATIEeAY 
Overture, “In Springtime,” Op. 36-.-..... A BE eee PANE, LIS Le, SPREE PURE GE 2) Sap Se Pee EF FF II 
GOLDMARK, RUBIN— 
Tone Poem, “Samson” ..-..c-ccccc--cccseecone-senncseneceedent osncencnsnecanenctensnennsncacenncscnnesaneeqnatnescaieennsenscaunnas XI 
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7m, Night-6nthe Bald: Mountain’ :.,.000.00" tic nfo see Fe VII, IX, XII, XV 
Dance-tipm, La: tsive de Sororchintat’ 2 yg th ee Woe ee eee XIII 
MOZART— 
SPMPROGY, ) Mmnieer,  AMIGR oe tii os tek ee DS A ee a iH, Vi IX, XY 
Sa VITOR IE AP ADCS eee ana eee eee gira tt aN GSM a eT Rh Ill, VII, XI 
Symphony, G Minor (Kochel 550) .0.0.....-.ccccsssssseseseeeeeeeeee V,. Vil, VRE ES XIV 
Symphony in G Minor (Two WIV OTHOHEB) 5 coset anseah tt Sacks ie ak, Se eee oP II 
Sa i ah Nh RL aco OR ce oc RE AN fk tastes Se BP XVI 
Ay Oriine, Coben Suna aces Arg eo Sar Range am ViLX SAS SS RV 
CMEXtObe) | Re Memes PINS Eke ye teal ee he a ra oN ics yg parent chads Wy, 
Overture, ‘Marriage of RL EG ego ASS WU: de RO Ms le sR 2 EEE II, VI, XI, XIH, XVI 
Concerto in C Major for Flute and CV 2 Gk el ER a a are ate cea eas Ay. 5 Sr II 
Concerto in D Minor for Pianoforte (K. RENO) si ront cin pe aR ee Le gag V 
conceit tos i HIAe Ma lor For. Pianororte nies vse Sale suave hs dane ee XIII 
Concerto for Violin in F Flat PURO ING Qierieg M ce Ye ae ag had oe Sees Vill 
VOncerrontars Viale Mafore Sat abies AGG pe chia ee pe ee ere XVI 
Concerto for Flute, Piste ere remestia.. ta eee a tue ie ee ee IX, XII 
Recitative and Aria from “La Clemenza 16 8 5 Saf AS Reaves Mah ERI OR i PRC? gC ae. 7: Bok Ill 
Aria, “Deh vieni non tardar.” from “The Marriage ‘of-Figaro®: ata tate bak XIII 
Aria, “Dove Song” from “The Wiriinge oi RigasG (sgt cig tS ier at rs ee XV 
Faring | Mem eremea, AGora ba See) an ce PO ty ss ety on ee ee ee Ee XII 
NICOLAI— 
Overture, ‘The Merry Wives of Windsor’... LE Vt, Vit, Va ux exe XII, XV 
OFFENBACH— 
Intermezzo and Barcarolle from od CR OF TiGi niany eos GIR ake otk eae xX, XI 
EPR CUO EGE Rr EPCOS eck ersten id ce MEE ED UE IEE hier aie out De oia© alge hie: da es XI 
PERSINGER, LOUIS— 
SA REH Se CV AGENT S010) aye clk cD act aaa op aR TT GE ag 3 ee Con Ea XIV 
PIERNE— 
SiG baci fo et ER ROR 2 AUT Ara TU ilies, VAT, Vil ik XT I RIV 
Soucertataem for Harp ‘atid: Orchestra. i 07558) ok a ae meee sg XV 
POPPER— 
Hungarian Rhapsody (Violoncello SOO). ds teBon a tareltst oe ocala ee Hee apa ee eee XII 
PER MU CHR i sretpnee esc ie lont sameeren Leeietones Mie si ed ene eT Ce XV 
PONCHIELLI— 
Dance of the Hours, “La WIOCONMD Pisin Sich ila te ee i a ore eee XII 
Aria, “Cielo e Mar” from “La ao eterna eae RARE igi ae oak Meee NRC INE Decl elas «257g XIII 
POWELL, JOHN— 
Nesro: Mhapsody for-Piano) tnd ‘Orchestras 8 pes tai Pe at XV 
PUCCINI— 
ieee anes ROTH SLR BOWOR te. Sake ae Sec ie A re Det Oe May ax 
“Un Bel di,” from ‘Madame 9 gga RE Se a OE Eh et AMG I WR NE ge IV 
“Che Gelida Manina,” from “La Boheme”... sureuhunlenivs asthe Gs nenduanabataa te etee ciee te. 11, ae ae XIII 
RABAUD, HENRI— 
“Procession Nocturne,” i toe ENE ERI ce RN ony gi a Omg Eee cy Vill 


ot NA UED POI ce ig Biot ON ee re th a ema eS XIII 











-RACHMANINOW— 


Seong O.) Sis bs IVEOOT AIDS 20 ccctsn aces tokcoamaynsaaispeataratbna-abagenrg Iie furor peur nie aal ll, IV, VII, XIII 
Symphonic. Poem, “Die, Fotemingel oii on. lacs kak sengtatns ge see seh anegengnategtapue teen -ndanpaenhanvyes= iil 
Ge GETEO ROE PATROL INOS Deere ie lst ae Sete enone et ca rh Seo Be ere acete hatecergs ceeapiesteecan deen ssbiae teen XV 
FP rsltrclere ric eres VE Trac es re see se se nde pce ems nc ensp edges Wace Bactemnana tounge es tvat Gha=ne pene II, XII} 
RAF F— 
TAG. PMIOVOTRGTIC FTOTUE  LGMOTE | OVTTERNONN Yo ccc ea scrips one bead nce ean tacednsedsoecuvnds aneweneee XII 
RAVEL— 
Introduction and Allegro, for Harp and Orchestra..........2..22.2.-2.-----22-00--eceecceneceeeee ence eeeceeese IX 
eT OAY Foie, Sood Bd © a ieee > a Dae 2. See inienr ais? Sel Pape ac AEs RPE = Sa LP VIP, OSEN: 
OR TA A ISG, OCT GHOT CO RTA EU ING a cena oe rn sae cade nsdn benaan ep tinsenwonessnenestnestoeap nes XI, XIII 
Rhapsodie Espagnole .................- bee BAT A BS a neg te a ee al ae Dy op a ee oe eee ke Rao XIII 
Mins Blab Pew? Meledle si ci6.2i24. bay < cess pee pata au Sonata tancneociangs oho backers caneomecngeprsak <olnnr Pr pee kapaensoeomaaen X1V 
REGER— 
Suite, “Romantique” -......2.1..-..--.-c-0---eccesccenneenenncceccnecsnusnennnnncctansene ccecensenseneumeneanstasecnenessgesescatos II] 
"Wes ried Wi COM a soe Sosa 3 hee os cece tte can eandsnanwetceennes dua cbdensmapunseets se—Uaneqeas>lenesaddemacuans XV 
RENIE— 
DONIC CE URED OLS Vio se peng chaotic oes nota wnticinn- an bh and ses nawagars syertonnnae~' Le TOE ate a ers Bs) Xi 
RESPIGHI— 
Symphonic Poem, “The Pines of Rome’’........2.....22-..22--:---ecceenecceceenece eens eens neces tenerenene senna XVI 
EER YS PSST ON ON a se fie Doc (ha sh Colt emanate Se agcay Reis 4 Ratan ae Dee UNS Sytem, See ae toto cen 8 Pe BOR AA X1V 
Antique Dances for the Lute ................222..2--..ceeceeecen cnet eee eenereeeennanecccnnsnneennaesanansacnanansrecaess XIV 
RIMSKY-KORSAKOW— 
COR SRI ere, LG PRESSURE RG UOE oe cn yey ak cp cca shiva dean ce Ge gaaaieg Sah cases eudods Aevewatecitees eG RS IV 
Bol Se RAM Mp ar ted obeyed CRM ad ot.) 7 Paiute Cue Mamupan test SAERERD EE EA “ape pairs Spy Meereers Semon EERIE, Sei nI Ts, ators Cs Ue VIL 
PS ATUISH “CHP TICE on 2625s Reco oo asen cen ned ndncney-nacennueqecsnbastascene= Hk V1, Vil, Vis Exe KE REA 
Suite Symphonidue, “Scheherazade, Op. 35......2..-...--..----c---nesenececeecennceeeeceneagenceseesncns aces 
SROB ite eg ee cas eet a eee ee ee HW. IV; V, VLiVi WHE Xe ESI RIV AV 
Mee PETESEELy TVA TMRCHEN Go door c cc ae ree oe erat I Ea aus wth oe heeds (ashe paemeet qu aba Perea eadasaekes Deke any retea ee xX 
eet ia LE DCNENE. © 5k BER Bi PL OREN fabiano cc ccc eee pean ada Bah bah ee Ane anew denne eas sb allaenad Nag otaen et ee Rs aadenaseeed XIII 
Scherzo.. The Bamble Bee,” from Tsar Salter? - 2c 2cis., ccc sies seas cencpanccescsuacsecunvslbsaencuenesveanes XIV 
Piance of the’ Tumblers from Tne: onow. Wiaicde mn nce nas seen eh eo ncawvekaen sh reebae XV 
Rawr pinsical> tableaux: from She Cae! Bere aie ac ina wep ecco cae cds Austen pe cenasaaesouss XVI 
Fiurmn-to the Sun’ from’ “oe Go il Ona css g shar ag ee vnnse ne ceases nan ede paar tras ase~- avn tenes XI 
See Variations 
ROSSINI— 
Gree CHIT ey lee VO RETIGIIe, GUD. cckires tavenetaneoh-onuneeene I, Vi, Vil VIN XS XX eX RM. XIV, AV 
COR EITTE CTO. Li a2 EA LCT EL, hse eda cv cocadne seanth Anarnhpeane sdhrnane doewoe ced nen peueestbbaaaee aubte scoeaeeee Ree XIV 
Aria, “Una ‘voce poco fa; from “The Barber of Seville’... sco. iccclecieecetppeanensncegenepent XIV 
RUBINSTEIN— 
Goncerto: for. Pianoforte, No: 4) 'D Miner, Op 7G 2.25250 ai Re ER Ill, XVI1 
“Troreadore ang Anaalouse,:. fronr “Ball Costume oii ae ieaiccednete don cwepeensepes VIII 
RUG ATL BP ree aa CR based care OANA Ban Poh at 4 eke do ceep hase ab utp oan do acted on hg awe uated con haan aiaa pa Seat aree XI 
SABIN, WALLACE— 
SRT cyartn ETAT Oo eccwcs cate cio de os Fue saab ts RD Mad aca tacoea nab aaees Fem at en eay nod Saas Ny snr ap dante SOREN esr on Sp Vill, XI 
SAINT-SAENS— 
rire PeGiaRty.. ING) Rep Ae, Ele ES Te NO i sed catch eb a os oct ds ence gage tna ocean rae rane eee Pe ER nad ene tanaeetas XIII 
in COLEO usOLe OV AOTiTe: 1 ee) AMET ee a ee A | cede denmecencubeutieedas II, Ill, XX, XVI 
Concerto fOr Pieanororte, ING! 22 3G WAM OS so oo eed eae ovincicge apes panel Cee eaeepeee He. IV; Viale xt 
Concerto for Violoncello, A Minor, Op. 33..........22.2....2..2c----eeeeceenee nee VEVILT IX. cx ov 
Concertater Patpss Ge Wior,, Ope! VIA Bot ia caret Se Sk ggg nk oa ena hinge xX 
Panta gias c OASTiCes- 6 LOL FeIOTIOFO PEG oie. hola aiden pt Macwheb cede oguen sacuce paugee aaa ee ewer n i ibe cee aeee XIII 
(Sees TO CO tt het PATSEITAERIO. «52 ecg sees Rees ee So ees oe tes adea te wn Seta a abo re eed Nendne skaheneds « XIII, XIV 
JOT MINE, Ee b Val Une (te aan ae AS PERSP Roe site CB AMG yA eee eR aS ger ee ae 7 we Me VI-VIiIL CVA IX A, SSE ec. 
era bea gy ao) pat qt b4 eRe pnd o Ne Meni 7 ale PE Nee RNa CEO a Gena aM OREN oto aer Spo ceeemnry pieren as SHEE: «egal xX 
Music from “‘Samson and Dalila” 
Riviac oo MORO COBUD! SOUV TESLA CORR et asset es Le se Ep cect cav aa ueteds tock opeee Bu gbeeaatebans Mecmnees XII 
DTT ot ob MA a oat EMO Le (oe ean SO RE, UDP ite cc ER eR ARS 7 aE SPREE Bie eS) PRM i ieee Om, SS II, IV, VI 
MB Bh NEAR Oko be a aoe ails oa ieee Be DRA Neen ea Rdapsae taewdcnap hedeoat tna nseuano eee onekid peor teeed VI, X 
Dance cf the: Priestésses* of) Dawon 408i ea en hE Te ae ah Vi, ox 
Preladé:.to thie: Delage t. eieit, Sits cewa nth enwwrttaiegepenb estos Lovie Vile Vie RISXI IV, ow 
RGneS Capricciogdos VIGHN SOLO Ce soe eee ass treme nen emo se ch cnabocepteensnenes vill, XxX, XH. XVI 
ey heh dF 12 ee SA Mach ERASING Gea ral ct oN PE ek A RAs oes ae eS ARN ear i tats Nn a ep Bide Sel 2B, ze VIII 
Saite: + Aleeriennes = On: sO Osc ice tesa a se ate has cde ated Sp cet Gok mote tue Oa Won Sha ee Il, X 
Symphonic Poem, Le nouet cd Onipbale jap syati cy scps kieson tegen ses anunspsensetoaeits IX, X, XIII, XVI 
Syniphonic. tr Oem, FBACtOR, — Ops os Poccce Seca dcuiuae acne wuc nineteen keccutte acres Sub See a He ohn eee oe Vi 
Se REET CS WER IN doe Ue A «LE cet ple sas SESE COs aN pewete a tean hate bet obon gan aks apgueeGaaecusels tae VII, VIII, LX, X, XIII 
‘Larantetie; ror. F lute Clarinet mnaiOrche stra. oi Scares scans etenw ae ccnp ove seecaececl ance ele eee nent Vil 
RES NC VER es BESEUAIO hy SOLLLE One tines ac onesie sneha congo aaedlie wens a acsanrd-tucsasans casenes is ce Dae aa SR IX, XIV 
AAC LO VOTTIGHES SL? EFOLWE BDO Ure ra arene a eee cele cea ane ee er eee XIII 
SARASATE— 


SALORONST WETSOT oclet TO Man WV AOUTR 2 orcas oc Pease nck ceed teec cee ee nee tn iota sae cnn cpeaks icc Rae peel ceca. gaa aliclanan Sue II 
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SCARLATTI-TOMMASINI— 
WAVOT Pe rietba@ Mets ce Meese ALN oc ta Ee a eS ae ge ees gt a ae XIII 
SCHEINPLUG— 
Overture to a Comedy of Shakespeare, Os PN TE EN Yar Ce a NC MI REP te Ser V 
(Introducing an English Melody of the 16th Century) 
SCHELLING, ERNEST— 
Fantasy for Orchestra, “A Wictory el ios erce F ie es NBs ee Oe es ea ca ete oe XV 
SCHNEIDER, EDWARD F.— 
Symphony «No. 1, A’ Miner; “In Autumn: Time? sO OIE eee. I] 
Symphonic’ Pdeni, \ Sargasso... = als ahi a ae ee saat Uae ee XI, XII, XVI 
SCHMITT, FLORENT— 
Wienmotsev RAD SODS je tale heat hoe oe tat a Se gS yy ee ae Vil 
SCHOENEFELD— 
Marcia Fantastica from Characteristic Suite ....2..--:c0cccce--ccccscseeceeeeece XI 
SCHUBERT— 
Sy maphony No.6; int Saisie oss Si eh ee ny ep ean Pee TRE VI 
Symphony No. 8, B Minor (Oniiniahed) oboe os, Sere ee ee en ete 
SORE ee mee Rt ged Car oth IV MR VAL VEE ARS XR EX XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
Symphony, C Major (B. & H. Ed. No. Pe eestin dk enn Pay ers Ill, V, IX, XII, XV, XVI 
PORTE, SEBUM Gano las oc ainn connie ee ok sn ete X, XII 
OV ernie cto. Rannmunde f 2. .eca kr, eels ta ey Un Ce 2 Ry OP ae XV 
preps Alarke ten aeke ee cee eyo Ee tok lta oes 1 OM aN ee IV 
Br ict) Moet eaten oa eie Retina ND GAMA) emda HANG Tid lin aul AMEE Me is et GM VI 
pie Us Lol Mase e se ST pee ble bee ae RGD Bh Met NT Ean US tee bee Gots sy he Mee VI 
ILSALED ERNIE Cen tee eG ere SR ape eee Oe a VITE IX XA SL XT eV I 
“Moment Miasicale? i505. oe PI OS ieee Aiea ate sigh eline ee IX 
SCHUBERT-REGER— 
Entra’acte and Ballet Music, “Rosamund’?....... ccc. cceccccceeceeoeeeeecoeeeeeee ce VI 
SCHUBERT-STOCK— 
RRO” BIBS Re i eee Ste oe ON Rd om eM er ed, Set fh Tw Re a IX, X, XIV 
SCHUMANN, ROBERT— | 
Symphony No. I, B Flat, Lo inf a REAR ROSE Ree. | PN BAe gy Mian Ey uc Sh | FRR Vi is 7g: | 
Symphony, NG.2,Cilajory Op. 68s tke re a eT ee VII! 
Symphony No. 3, E Flat, Op. 97 Gthentoh eo aie ie 8 as Ate ace 2 de uy er ee 1V 
Transcribed for modern orchestra by Frederick Stock......_..... dscanbvcgenienne aes ee ecte XIV 
pymphonyi No. 4/5) Witter, Op alginic tS eee AOR Oana oes VII, XIII 
fthe: Pierimage of the Rose coo es ae ees Pe Bie ee Shh eee: XIV 
UVOTERTS, NGCHOVE VEN sec ot, At Nae ree ea ik. Manet mus ark Semen spe IX 
Overture; + Manfred st2. oo 2 Sis Sone le A ae Sy Nie EN Sans Ae EPO MEre Gita, PP, XI 
Concerto for Pianoforte, A’ Minors 3.) oY ean i SUA R ESS OS ee ES VT oe A Oe 
Spf COUR One VAS eat Ss ice Yee AN sy ETL hae te eng I] 
ep UTRUINE ROE teens whee eta ee ct ak ROEM DOES SOAR ORCS etd ve ees Lge VAT ee 
SCHUMANN, GEORG— 
Variations and Double-Fugue on A Metry; Theme, Omics 00a ey gre aber: VI 
Dance of the Nymphs and SLL gd SECS ee REM tari Mar Nt aote Sg ded POE eRe DRM EME A So XVI 
SCRIABIN— 
Ruel Preemie de: Eetase kT .cn Sila but ee ed Qe eke Ga SS i ae ae age XIV 
SERVAIS— 
rentasia,  OlCara Memoria,” “Cello. Salo. aegis) Set eter gk ay en XIII 
SIBELIUS— 
Symphony aNo», (Js UMinor acs ans eae Ie, ee ee i as deny Ae ee ape oe VIII 
Symphonic Poems: "Swan tof Tuonela’:5 05) 0/5" 2 at ces Cena Penta Lt Xs XVI 
OGL Bahu (4 Se nigel y 7 gy asta Wing aeRO NSO MOIAD Botte tye Neat, PES RE AAA Vil 
Tone Poem, hinlandin’ so...) toe eh aes ee BS Vi ek PE ER 
WOISGREIS te coe eee re ee Per eel: ph ead I, Wf, Vil, Vil, X; XII, XII, XIV; XV 
SINIGAGLIA— 
pivertnie. ia Rarutie Chiozzotte tsb) Gum ee eg eee ke ee VIll 
eredmontess Dances,” Voli atts is te 2 se ia i cae eee eS oh oe pay ees IX 
SKILTON— 
Pwo Indian “Dances 28 i523 aes Hea eS Oe Oe teeters pans Aiea eee VII 









SMETANA— 
Overture, ‘“‘The Bartered Bride” eS MORE SE, ARS Le PP EE Pe Oye ELBE Spe ea LT VELSVALAX av 
Symphonic Poem, ““Vltava’” (The Moldau).......-....--------.--- Il, V, VI, VU, IX, XIII, XIV, XV 


SOKOLOW, N.— 


See Variations 


SOWERBY— 
fat ee ARN Oe C7 0b pone ta TD gt Teall 9p RE Gays ap age A ORR S MR a ag Rava epic dente SNES 2 Tt ae, Ron Pare ent seas eS XII 
Iau BTS Pars Wr Oa OS EASE WU CA TD RIN TD © oics ek wesc oe i wae aprac nhac can hacoackak dir sno banvens habeacveeinighchbinsaabear sg casmebescscns XIV 
BOWIE Gy Fae Yr LLNS Bel las cg a nse cap ins ou pg Sass Nan e shianindeivmdur hemonsauwgoutpr te satenacanmapennaheclfesdnpnaweseah icnsandees-bnesst XV 
STOCK— 
Symphonic Waltz  ....-.-..----.-.---..-ssssescscesseneseserenngennnacnreresncctesnsntenssasensunscacecsntacsncaseasasenscesaresseennncess | 


STRAUSS, J.— 


Waltz, “Tales from the Vienna Woods”’............--...--222--0-2t--2secseeenncenencennneeeneeseeceens I, XV, XVI 
Waltz, ‘‘On the Beautiful Blue Danube’”’..........................-... VI, VIII, IX, XI, XII], XIV, XVI 
NO ee aE TN ek BO ESE os on be are caig espn ssb neice bc cqntn <psukn cone’ >apa sea 3hsgmh schiu. sup sroeesshacer bate ie ehinetebitabieamniedaes X 
EAS SC ati Bs PPR 1 ha SEE RIE Sa pee at ee ne Oe ea PSS ee Sa nen tee ne cary ae Vill 
Chareetistes £6t LG CaS TOY roe CORE, acces ca eis eine eh seni anpone as sac psp See gal etu cp ecnnct cadcesng savGnaba XIII, XIV 
See L Ua TURN VR so oe Roe ceca beats cpuatigns dsp naetde- <p eek <aasa tp nadiey die yd onegtans Capua daneensect s deineoe nde IX, X 
i orn COW ea ooh. Reet been Seek EER Onis ae PARES Re Genta Pam nE Tea ep er ei ie Sexe ener Se IS ie Se ON ks Mba, Rene y XI 
SE PASI LO. LOL POS COs coc cena Baath adeugh cee depres Sena Wise tn sunabi ns ge anwhschdthnes schiowaatab ac taohade eoenpaases Gasnaekenrt Il 


STRAUSS, R.— 


Nt ab te. sat PW tel phos ls Cool) +) 25 Meare O Ont Nee MMaam Dee pet sen Pee mane tr Rika aR eicae toc Ana XV, XVI 

Symphonic Poem, “Don Juan,”’ Op. 20............ Re DEA EV AV VA OK  Oedec ORs tila oe wp eeNee 

Tone Poem, “Death and Transfiguration’’.........................-..-....- II, VI, X, XI, XII, XIII, XV 

Rondo, “Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks,’’ Op. 28.......222....2.0.....cceceeeeee--ee-ee- ga Spee at Ba oy 2." g 

BOP BREAS, OTS! dg LOTT WW ATEN AEB UT RUTNG RDG ease oes ein tad ceo y cv caches ele eae ena abateenncasaea hee XI 

Burleake. in =D: Minor: for Piano and Orchest radii ea iin cncccencvedeavanepueeccdte cdacsaikesbokuie XIV 

Sars CTA EVO FULT BRACE os <5 Sak dice e  he e ah h vwn  de oh as pe eR Bis Wl be epee VI 

ER POE OS digs SON i cice cna tala eas Rea RNa phat a dae cab whens Shetuon deamsv dled ae dabkes Sone ea dee ch aadien heck te XV 

eke Sie I CS Sites Reg EE EPR IS a fone hae Se aba era SAR cs ert poe Rate per orm errs bo ee pe a VI, XV 

Aria. “Oh;. Powerful Princess,” front ““Ariadne: auf Naxos’... 2.602.600. R ene XIll 
STRUBE— 

Oh has bn RRR Se) IE RIE ey ae Ne Ls ER IREDELL TE a REE eB Dee Rao ts Mae e Caitae He Sea Sy. Il 
STRAVINSKY— 

eek Meigs SY FOCI Bile (PAN caf | | Noa Oise Sn Sigs Oe vee Yep PATA RR Fines Sue Css DRO A te BO Gere Be eeRtY See XI, XII, XIV 

BOTs Gl Ene WOLee. DOM UOT ook oe ace edness beaeae soe aeaidgia Coun scdadhay dncemegectoamtecpbeeenass XI, XIll 
SUPPE— 

SCE REIETGL 1 E CIOCS PITCH CABBIE osc es rs peedgn cs cept baas nab bara cad dala pica nsehec suc In paspencen’ VII, X, XI 
SVENDSEN— 

OOH TG, rT PE OER AED PERG each ane Mo dks na dnd gach suns sc aaba de bosbubnadedgseatidnsoacWeckeed Banus wince Il, XII 

DOT nn AER SEW CLR Sat cae eas cr Nea) nace Rad acc ceawcnpchank ducbde ange ake eactavstbesweghghiaweone pal habemends net cadieai stkeE oe XIV 


de SWERT— 


SELENA CE s( VIGIGHCOLNG SOLO) ori vas sccccne sone cstw con ched nce Scenics dake cb Rae bcos uel oade dea chedt bobiee ae <aucap eeaeeeen’ XII 
TARTINI— 
Sonata FOR VION ROO VAL Bo. EMT hice cen teas hcns oben datcuatacdaba Soteiac bbe eek ahh eae e teins eae en Ill 


TAYLOR, DEEMS— 
POU bh ee OG CABS! docs cacdcc sd scccasoas denasaquad snpudongeouanneabtigccusadicsodestaberttestse nets XIV, XV 


TAYLOR, S. COLERIDGE— 


PRESTO AMIDOUING RA DSOGIS LENCO eid ica ckoba ew da sbaetananedhchvanecasncee aust eo Mase sbabas cuneccesaitees I, VIII 
THOMAS— 

COV OVERTOs AVITMOEE, eel AK. cunt as damadestn Sones Guegecee statdodswiaeeb E II, VU, VIII, IX, XI, XI, XV, XVI 

CVU OTEEE Gs SRE YATE nag sacar sd os Bo rae eng dn co ebckaactbads tae tanonuds bale sds badudeakandaesapendmangteLacia bande XIII 


OES “GER ERO TL PUNT: VE FOR a IO CIC woe bac ee tae cen beceloat a neee sa es See CNSR nN hoa pat an pede orton ae XII 


THORLEY, WALTER HANDEL— 


lmpressiona: “front SNA Kes pense, AVIACDOUN | cies ines, cccsnnensnse-sasuescesessdbngaacuaiunans dopeedadvcescukyemmteics VI 
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TSCHAIKOWSKY— 
PIOMDNONY NO. 4 POpi sont aa fae en See ee ae ya II, VII, IX, XI, XII, XI, XV 
DER OTRO, RVONUPAN OV Or stiri ose ae i hip Oe inet Se ea IX 
SY RUMSEY ING: Socks FVII Rol seer at ence oo gt rg a Hy VALEXA Xa XI RVI 
mudente ‘Cantabile, trom above) Soe es Sa ea = eae ge We IX 
Symphony No. 6, “Pathetique’’............... LA INAV. Vil VAIS DG XX XI, XIV, XVI 
Symphony," Mantes,” (Ont Brats oes uh a arg eed, FW ci Ne Cay. tae aga IV 
verture, (Ot. hon: Moun es AE te on ont i, IV, Vi, Vi, Vi, AX XE XI: XI 
Overturey sRomeonand, Wilieti we. 2 ee IT, FV, VI EX XE XR EVA 
Conterto fort Violins DiMalor.<ca2 4 cack aes oo ee ee aie ee I, XIV, XV, XVI 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 1, B Flat Minor...................... LS IVEOVE, SOE 
Fantasia;. het, Tempegiis 2 ion 0 ot eh J ei ASE a he ee a XII 
Fantasia.) F mameesca’ da Rimini! 4 3. 4) ok ei a XIV, XV 
ROBIE CTT Ge ce ap Ce EO i, gate LPR og fi on i VATS IK XOX, XS KITE ORLY, 
Mar Ch Slams ot 2st So Bet LS IVS VE VT, VA AR, ee Xd XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
"AN CERRE Ker Comune ie cee cee Pe ihe ee oe ES A LV Dov A VIN OX XIV KV 
Characteristic Danges,, from /above,..c...8)- le ga ca iacieg te Wap, XI, XIII, XV 
Recitative and Aria, ‘‘Adieu Forets’ trom’ “jeanne -QiAre sid .d en Fae Oe ee, IV 
Serenade, uclanenoligner for: Violiacr dg sine ean oa ah a SRG am eB Ill 
mbt Nae fa 8 «itt ata ner ae A doles fae BW Sey WO a ARR eps Mone Rice t a cae ty eRe VIE XOX. 
SUES, NaAVio gay ere oe A re ok emer aa 2 og NN ener een Xx 
Variations on a Rococo theme.) "Cellodand Orchestra cic 2 ois <a eto ne XII 
ENON VOCED ODT NOs Peers a Al eee SAL eke Dugas Aa A ree ge cel © ea a IX 
AndawtettotStrncen On. Viet. 30 es ieee won on re Vie Vi ax XESS Vy 
TEDESCHI— 
RPSAOD OVER AP MORE ener SiN gt Same aL Te, SEgtS Moers cea pean oe a le VII 
TOWNER, EARL— 
Cantata, “Out of the West,” for Tenor Solo, Chorus and Orchestra........................ XV 
Three Choruses from “The Promise of eg 11: ee ee ee ON Mad Mets nee eth ee: it toes XV 
TURINA— 
La Procession del Rocio................. Beynssumecuhaiaccersduusnbacenovaedepadtncssiecencacasis ACE ks XII 
VERDI— 
Pec G lena repentance eee ae ee he a tee ep ae J ao er XIV 
Aria, “Ah fors’e lui,” from “La Rc ict te ide man pee karl tee ot elated: re bm Caren ehCn aie IV 
Aria,” C Don Rataley irom om arias ts. .6 bt AVY sak eee Garth IX 
March frome Ade! on corer ane oe eer aye hl ye Me mie rae | 
“La Donne e Mobile,” from etigolette yr pes tte Ae Oe le he ad eee XI 
pyar CEES Thoma eB OIeThO the sce Mle iy A MCh Ve as) gee eo gee anae XIII 
VIVALDI— 
Concerto) tor String Orchestra aay 3h hk oe SA «oe ceils eR ee XIV 


VARIATIONS on a Russian Theme— 


ING RTs ee ke Fe an ee N. Artciboucheff 
Tee | GM teh cents WOR De Bee ih AMR ae ay Ag J. Wihtol 
pope | OM sae Ap tas 2 Biker ESRI os Se ol RD ese pe A. Liadow\ = x 
ING PV Titi ee te css Pee No Ramaky-iordakowl ro. ts te ha el ae gr ee eee 
NG i de ee Bo ea ee N. Sokolow 
Noe VE ss ese eet Pi a ey ee Je A. Glazounow 
VOLKMANN— 
Dwertars, oRivba nd. edt acsa st hemes tans mene oe ssa ee tne sas ame IX 
Serenade No. 3, D Minor, for eirinigyOrchestra; Op c00c0.8 pipet hn tee OL IV 
VON REZNICEK— 
yp eortare gm obacDiworat 2:2 oo tes ae tO oe tak ML aD Ge eye eee II 
WAGNER— 
viet AOAC OVeeg ner ts Cag wa els me ate swine Oe Vie VLEVES XK XIV VI 
“Rienzi” ; 
Pa LAA 3 ESE HALE Os oh RRO Re Oe SL OI LL VE CV, IX, XX MERI XIV, XV 
Pitan Gevectiter., Gott” 2g.) oat tod Sal PN ae ined OU due Le Iii 
“The Flying Dutchman” 
Otertane 2 Skat epee eee rie eae 1 IV We Ve xo XI, XIII, XV, XVI 
*“Tapnhauser” 
Overtinres oun cas seer ah, TU VeVi VU AS SC XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
Arias) Dick: Vheutey ballet ci tr ha Sh ore Ne ey See V ee dV VI 
Bacal i esau ae et noel ON eg Lea IV, VI, X, XII, XIV, XVI 
introduction’ fo) Act IN 2.2 7 hata cin hee nar at wey ghar in Ween Xi 
Song. to ,the Evening Stari 8 ce tae eee on eee hy pea XII 
pares haa eae ee Pap enter Raley ie A MMF NG OS ee ha Sa XII, XIV 
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WAGNER —Continued. 
““Lohengrin”’ 
PV GUIG 2 he 5) ee eo nae ee aR BS TD UV. Ve Wise ore Ee EEN, XO 
NELTOOUC TION *O17A Ch. TEN, ease at wens oe eae VI, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XVI 
PSEOCSG gg hee URAL bg a bh A. UMeep Pais ian, pis Tae al eeSet eae, apie Sacto Bie do tS AON OF patel aM Se Meant eee Se XIV 
Frocession'ita | the Cathedral oes ss eee Rar al et Beet a 3 XI 
SCY ge SD LAT 3 2: ec ee Se” SE A WOON SOMO Ran Se ac WME Tr FE BBW So LN ba. ot yn Aamo a ekaree XIV, XVI 
SSISCHONS | TPOTICe LOM ELI eo ae ood aks os Lies wai ws decen Seats nea Eek See I 
“Tristan and Isolde” 
Prebidée: aiid:  s0jde:s ‘lovecisestir (-s- i eek ta sae ee 
SRM Sees en Sn ees. LS IVE Vs VLeVa, 1 S, Xo XT XT XIN. XIV, XV XVI 
PSRTL AS SAIN TUES} CARE 8) icc ceac las da rakes Vascsl gn dcuc iS np dai dee cach Se eT eA ee ees eee XV 
p BT Tae 5 9 Re ea a |) nae Rc ee Ripe aCePcS APRSne Ty |. 7S RRO aM ED DSM at ce Radiol. FS at Fen Cait Beet ve ols ete, OF AIP XVI 
Trstan's° Vision: (Arrangement ‘by A. Selel)....0 2 eee eee ee V, XVI 
TERED ORAS EIOB HECHT ALG Mee Sek g seace sat onc acdapcsceuteanccccaleu ea ease nang eae wee XIII, XV, XVI 
“Die Meistersinger von Nurnberg” 
Prebude:ic.24 8S ou TLE AV, VS WE VE eR A A RING VSI 
BER EICETIEI FEC UROE: DEE ea a eee, oe ee a baa eee Ill, V, VI, XVI 
PP PEPE CTS Oe Fea a ee ae oa Va up ee gig Snes oh pape XI, XIV, XV, XVI 
FFAG SIS A. VV TELIMAIEND indian cn tha sivas anttna wnebitcshaaholme dates tec Reda eae iee ed cacao bis. ae VI, VI 
Procession of the Guilds and Introduction to Act III....02.220...2.2..2......  aee eh ae Sf aS bite, Fe 
SPER TRB Ge lis etc can tae no vas ta pd detapdeauionnnnd soackbee dec deche in daaddeakaibenttstpabontaedieidsed daaasv~ este eae MIT 
a RED Eee Da ae rab See eS asl Or ae ie Ge TS ie aaa acl eee eee Ill, XIll 
“Das Rheingold” 
Entrances:or, tne Gods. into: Walhalla :2. acide. hie Se VII, XII, XIII, XIV, XV 
Pee is WV ENT so nana ie es kgs eid upigcitelv an ot domaine Bosmtaath wicnekawithw abn te ama ibamscetly cpa bade atendabe aubas sessed rueeeae se I] 
“Die Walkure”’ 
Siegliindse and. Sieemiund ove: Scene, Act Ter ae ia acs asmas eta cb chad ae XIV 
Rideroaf-the Valk y nies sos: Sasa an ncn I, IV, V, LX, XI,.XII, XIII, XV, XVI 
Wotan’s Farewell and Magic-Fire Scene......2.2.2...0..2..2.2..2.2222.2-2-- eee eee PS DL, XE ALY 
“Siegfried” 
WOICOM OEsttO lr OLE Bb te oc hc pee he pe cs ate nano Sene ea aste 2 ex Mot IV A Vil evi 
“Die Gotterdammerung”’ 
AG fe OBB STC Bs Pot Sa et) eee Nepean MOPAR op Ry RE NR Raia de ae NS Tr te ee, be Il. IV. Vil 
Siegfried’s' Death, and Funeral March. 222.220.5520. 222502 s.icn2 ccs peadtt seca lial RY) ARVs 
eps Cixviser oO tere ire Orie Joos io waa ee cae catch oo cp ean e ctabup outa haee cyte se rane ee tloechee XV, XVI 
“Parsifal”’ 
yl a he Le Eb ges DEE Ee oet BL RS oo ane COME NREG tis RI ET e esas ee SER MOTE SS Ea ee ETS BT ee V, XII, XIV, XVI 
Sood FF alday: Seles eas eg endl Daves AONE, baste Ill, VI, XII, XII, XIV, XV 
Klingsor’s Magic Garden and the Flower-Maidens...............22.22222--.2--2--20----00+-+ Vil, XVI 
She be? Tat goat, hess Miho). .) obo page teeth SRE ge ene Cas eins os Epes ea R EE eee mee eT yy” The a hae Eee Spee aE PNET I] 
Mea S ak 0 ER EGER an hb cicc whan 5) Sn Seen Ga Me pine be nae waead mr plad wee icage ean oat ae wats ude > PORE REE, mode eea oink bapan tetahn Ill 
LOPS Be Aeptay ahot SE: eae toe PRM ERTS Sy AR Rp DRAB Beer Bear VI, VII, IX, X, XI, XII, XIII, XIV, XV 
Rie PRIA Ta ide oe hs ae acs eo thereat a SSRN CES eh pabatngloh cs dam as bu bmaninay taken Li das ven dees SaRsea eee Coat kemd ano ilast XIV 
STE AREA RONG Mess yas cic as whtad oa one eke oe ay eens aaeen Svat oS heen {- ed erecged nhands s5¢dungeaageaethanbaab eases HH V5 x1 AN 
WEBER— 
UATE bc CRUMOR LUE Goa caste nsicen ct omens esau chose acsessnantjnntndencuesahemhphcysbndndadubcrn ond Raa Veluokalta de Renan e santos bias aves XI, XVI 
PEN PY ag sl) ge ime LN) og Bat oc ae anpen Ep ee oe Ry GRaae = Re Pee art fear Hy AV, Vi, x XL EX AV 
OChyartutesc Der? FP reiG Cer 6 ic as na sek cece ee ann sch asctgn eek sneinanaepectiecee I], VI, VI, XI, XIII, XV, XVI 
Agathe s Aria, trom’ “Det. © reise htr sic ao cs ssiy ces Soa an caadaenins cain eilnap td saccaee Aa dovubeees ater II, XIII 
Ovartisve. “OG erosi:scnesssctsek ake te o rea oe ube ease aati ot asia L,- Vie VIE al, AVN 
Concert Piece, F Minor, Pianoforte and Orchestra, Op. 79 .0.0......2..222cc222220-enceneneneeeeeneeeeeeees V 
WEOPAGTIEDD CCAD TUCCLOGO ao cis Sc vn ch rates eo op ate ota nie tne saesdiubdg cadow bow pup ataiitiae dds. Hasydiehewaecnuan sea persken mie xX 
Scene and Aria from ‘‘Oberon’’—‘‘Ocean! Thou Mighty Monster’”’..............2..2...02..222-2----+- V 
WEBER-WEINGARTNER— 
Invitation’ to: the Dance.i.f05 5 ee i iene VI, VU, VU, IX, XI, XIV, XVI 
WETZLER, H. H.— 
SPU REET ETO AS «LE Late SEG co ccc aaa tinates rns cd Ne sowadyaleea tease anWe sukcadecprgaaunp aie tude deer aad swam cvelsiesan ates XI 
WIENIAWSKI— 
COGENT ERE BO go LOT = y RO NN racclcrie: weten doch actadaensaneeacpre seins asaya aeeavnednuse seca Rua eeieeoeioat ty snsn aaa btn aune II 
Conceete foes V torte shee MIO Fig pon oles aeons wowace Ghia dnos-~aransinecucts deepen ats cabissinebaedatanas Il, XIII 
Romance. and Finale from: D. Minor Concerto. .-.n.ossicccicc sii i ccdck anne tiavecnvivngncnenns decinocpocndceacs Vil 
Souvenir of Moscow, Op. 6, for Violin and Orchestra..............2.ceeeeeeeeeeeeeeeene ence eeeee VII, XIV 
WIHTOL, J.— 
See Variations 
WOODMAN— 
**An Open Secret”’............--sc--eseccceececsenecceenccennenseuseeeeerseneescssnnsensnteenanansnssenenesscnnsssscnsesseneeaacenanesnnns Il 
ZECH— 


Symphonic Poem, SEES im CUTRIA oo: 252 cc rac osaan cccumie Mimaweceodtae pelvis akcs snap eaako A dabaea ets ewes cccewesucccccccosagecesesce Vil 
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1911—1927 


Note—Roman Numeral indicates season in which soloist appeared. 


PIANISTS— 
NA Ue NE Means coe a i: Starr) anes pone Ra eae geo Sk Bee Sa CE SO A” 5 Mee aD XVI 
RIOEOIG SOR U ORI y hn ee arena Bales Shot Og puck pilin ny OE MIEAXI XV, 
Marpld averse +: OuD eae! Pianos je. o cod oe he sn aoe ue. Sa ery VIII 
Natt Se cea ae te Pst UE et RE eR oe SAORI i Mate ARORA Ill 
FLOAT ERGO e eer ernie irae oe ane ae ea. es Beane Seo cee LE eg tes XV 
STM SE Vom On DAN Vic: fem h aa re wees Avs gies See a tea sg Ga eae) oe XVI 
Conth ne v8 SnGa ne 26st te Bus ee eNeee EP DES a alco he ay aise Bl a re He Ill 
Osain Ce hulowitechioncts stink iat ee ht rae VIELE Se re ode Pe eh eee eee V 
GD pl ane eee Sree ee et A) eee Ce Lier 4 Guhl sou or ene IV 
SNH OL CSET GN ELH ote eae Mer UME iL USC UNE AS AINE DURAN Sa rai Be Se en ag A VI, XIV 
NASI RGR vein tate a nair at ne omane GUrar WR oe OE Ve ee pile) en ea eo Ree XI 
UATE shot gC) Bett 10) Ras Seana ee Pcie iE me aa eee CO iD BOSE ON 6 4A III 
SBOE IOC IALO i Lite eae oe ap tas goa, eal Oe Day yes et ee ee ee ge I] 
SAU OS Pein eine we fo ki cciiin ah ncn Nott keg ed Nias ne ee XIII 
POSCE LRBVINNG Sosa coe ee eek tT dy eae ie ee ki et Li ans Gg) Se X 
SCD A , Ee MIER neti cee i ees ge Ee eer: RE ce gh SES PE. eens aS XII 
Eine (Eee setae teed oe eh syhacioe an she See oe, ae ak Pe es ome esse A IVE Wd 
Marguerite: Melville I ilsznlawa @s0 50 Sin ees Ss he XV 
ee OU UCL Me Pek ie aay aN On Sa RD eae moe og Re ea Rey coer bet ae OE: XI 
EA EAE) Pa wee eS i Se Re mea eG AE BR ce Ui a Maat Shs ene el Are nce epee hae le XVI 
Ee a CM LG oe ya SAA Tie Tin RR Og RA Wn ats ee a GN DERE Re oN ak Se Se XI 
PROMO WORE R ENN: Sonos aot to een geo gh c etldien oy be ea eee MIO ae Oe X, XII 
Re TUR (| Ce a aah mie Rant relia eR th PARNER es MARLAND Nets el acy PE ane A ys cra aN cat IX 
Vie tinitede: Paanmant Gist ac oN eee er A ek So eae Ne Pend lee ene eden I 
UE og | | fog) aaa Sp aiabiaran Macs sao ee pela An ita Ree ERT, Sp Ace a ak Me Re ee eee eb AS f XVI 
POTIEE POSS W ORL Bhs ~ Sor ecsuscseebriatan eaten ut dil cae th Jeg ee ee ee ee ee ee Vee XV 
PRU ONES EMORY Sn os heh yk LR cr sg ase ae Tee Se bem UR tees cael ai aN AERO EST i te XVI 
Wowie; Rempitta be /5h este hie ee ee oo ae he ook, A AS Be iad gs une XIII 
Pe RAM ere tana 8 ot oo pre ea ae eee AEA Soi ead oe ee Gn ai aad the eae et II 
PAPC Pe isi ei shi eer Br toh oy Rrra vb. Eta See he SSR at a) ee XI 
AEST ses!) int) Ae tS eR Cail ee rat Ree ee ries Eee SRC TET Ne eee gee te eh tO Vi 
F tani@es aomsahatter vec tee ae ec rah > eet oe ee eee ae II 
ER ool LVishist ty a1 1 Fae atten cand Oe 2S Rial MMOD ing Peta deme Sangre UPON Aes eam tl eA The ee oce Gu XIV 
SpA AO RRLECEE oo a: See eo Ret ass ye in ae i er en ee XIII 
IVES ae Soares Ce i te EG eel tA Diep da Abas a: dada vote es ae ei jena ee ey XIV 
VIOLINISTS— 
PAULO D INE OWA, Sik casttincday frsassts ese oe AL Gt as EEE ON NI a car ee ee ce IX, X 
EALMOMIA PRR IOYNOE: DOU sein th ge te ers es i Peat eT eee as aa an ee XIV 
POOL SOO RN oi Sia i Ks Seco cn sh beek uk ats ee os TS: MESS YEA I SA ae PUES) GA POOR Sin WE ty SRT ee XV, XVI 
PERIGEE ak Oye tye Salinas aii eyed Laces ete Bo arn Scicinhnein hc eeDe day deihties ate de cease, 
RSBORSOR DSB CD sesh a ae ees ie eee cg ke aie OY pe eed eee XIV 
RINjOR SRONSCB Ty peo die gor ee ea US aN us Md os ton Soa yo eens he eas XVI 
DSCREN PORES A ltayenss ixceke ee ee Ne Bee dee yee SU Web ee eR Pe eee XIII 
RSET Rep iern eiae tisg, fer uceta os eae sie besa asters: toa, f Sp ok biochem es Wen XIV, XVI 
Povit sere lees S20hcc Sotto ee Aas Pope, Ra Ro) a) Po ea 28 Cees, III 
W iliterae ds seria te ee Cs ee ink as oS aS ae ea ee as eae XIV 
Gil Mit relating cece 5 ee Peed. ge eben ad Chee re he ke re XIII, XIV, XV, XVI 
SULA POLAT IORI One ie is oa  ee ea, H IE pin BOT AOR Baer) ua its at Rule OS XV, XVI 
AER een Artes Shs, Oey ce RO a Ne I cet Oe re nan cen et a III 
WEE TOMBE siio Od oi 8 ia: ITM Run, Ae nie tea te a ey ee Eee eric a Oak Omar ae I] 
Honig sbereniver.. en ee iam! Va EM Via VE I eI EL 2 OT Decal Vac I 
ce EB CLS GLa | Ra mee Sere Renanre Rowen (ARIE lope aA, Cubes UA MRR ae 05 Mee PL TRA Tal ny are ea a, X1V 
PRID@EE tapes eG ie Yc An ee Speke te ae al oe ENR teen Ea a IV, IX, XIII 
bets BS) 390: (1 jez ARR ARE ROU Oy MRED heck hice Se ORC TEENS OR De A LUT me CUP eee SEE Se I] 
FEUER ECP eR ie alta OD tee Be eT RO EIne Perse tree, Nie | let hw Eg RD ac eaten RS I 
MES Chel AV Met ke i eh ed page VL Lats B24 tee ok gk pe eee TE ahh XIII 
ELPwOrrh A Smaps is ose hte eo os em te cael ere RR De See iy Daeg ig So ae Sree a eee LIV, ede OY 
VIOLONCELLO— 
PIOThCe BRC a. Ge) oe ee AS Ciiaiee Ciera ag iecle-s kid Pays VV, VEIEViTeVAL Exo. on 
Oy dem” Dele: Wire os Ae oO Oe Fe oa oe eae nr a kr on! NE a a ae a XII 
Sf HAR LGM Sh! (lo. fale ROMtieea wilh oa) HY Sag Ag MLN Duiiance rte aaa MUNCIE amerlG ns eh ha ec Was xi, Me XE XIV 
IRB AS ita cASh ed asl oe a es aR ekg ES ob A Bae Ta AI age Pye ee te eee XIV 
Sete iy ah ana ae eae ap are rate BARS eRe, He eee yee hace Vic tve mtg ea Te en nS FRYE yee Dk Il, XIII 
er ELE 7h 9 ee Reon ese Oy ee Mel Certo aba 8 Reem eats UR ace ae Re Bee eee DE ET. TIMMS rage 2 XV 
se Fo tiid nyt ctl aly Reaatained ae BUT eC Ste Rater Sn aeeaeT Gere MOMENT ONT <M Sr shad eek RErOn Sea Deer HNN Sew OT Sa hes II 
NMETCHOE ra ittie rie S036 2k a ek Oe SR ek oe bien ail dale ae aon ta de Ba ae a XV, XVI 
Elsa sRGB Re RS S57 Sate dele eee Te bee aed ics galt ak eine, epee eae I 
Jascha “SehWatemani (cr OA St OES on ee Dai Lt aie eet SRO BEC EEE XII 
Willémy ver wen ares. 2 veer ho SSS or ne inp A ag RE ERTS eect XV 
HARPSICHORD— 
Rewas. Richaredle. <5 csv e cery cet eae or sadn ger ty ores eee fe ae reat Sy tgs ca REPOS gt Oe XIV 
DOUBLE BASS— 
Waldemar “Gifewe: SS ee Shi ae eR SEE SRD ER Seto as ee Boe a eae XIV 








HARP— 


Were EG Tila PR Cdn oto aay fobs nor gana tbe ch covas usa nea recdaa Amc nannad he Vik? VIL AX XE ex, XIV ae 
Mapes Vile rs ee PES OPED A San, CEE? RENEE, OLN soe LE Ree: LO er | CREE PL ee A x aN Il 
FLUTE— 
SEN RLS EST CN Bar eee SE ORO EM BIRO ere gece ee Waeieed zat. | RRR eter epee st Sheen ad ee II, VI, xX 
RIREVIOTY Soe NNER TE Bs oan ona as oo tee et ae ak Pee on mer kas $UnPaeo ep hens baa posona aiesaok santorawOUGsatee eg pe oreo XII, XIV 
CLARINE.T— 
See adhe God a ho cs 1 { Le) eee ee Oe Ona ee ee ae eee See See eae SUMS Epc on Sey + is Tiere Se eS: Feet SE ee VII 
QUARTET— 
For Oboe, Oboe d’Amour, English Horn and Oboe Barrytone. 
Mesera. Addimando.: Dupuis, -SChIDHLtl, WOR ATMI6 1. none onal icee ne nape mabe ams seis edeccoms ee <I 
OCTET— 
For two Oboes, two Clarinets, two Bassoons, two French Horns. 
Messrs. Addimando, Lombardi, Randall, Hazlett, Bell, La Haye, Hornig, Roth.......... Vill 
ORGAN— 
TOUS TSO Pe OT IETIEA cae ge ee a Tie he Raa eds Seebacg uc Seok ee dae Sno ce owen the PeL ceed ec eabadGe Die wekaes XIV 
DED PES) a DARE CT crc qr ane ae MN arr, ANE Ee RE SP Lena Ri eae OR a RT fe ok I CRT ac BOR CYS Sibengial Ny Mee eee Stee L xX 
SOPRANO— 
Eg ob ap etc Maen Poy. Does Seat Rem ee Wr ah Se ae A EL eri ee Kr et SR ga te? SPAN ey MN a RE cs se XVI 
PAN SHES MB OKLY. | ccs acen sec cass: tant nk ccasovceoaience Bs deal Sag 8 BP aces Mis nts Bub Sorina date cpancssaaseadtuencbivad? andsenacah-iate Il 
i Eee eta) 1c ie cL Os af 8G epee Raa eR ch SM ect ie ET rear hireea se en) bane ane Rens rom yer so) eye ud ee, SUT ee Ne el eee lV 
[MV Y sha eis oh Bs YS CoG 0 5 a ee 7 RRR I Fe at Pr SUR oe ME A ig i aN Came SEL, pe ciR. OP Net BT IV 
SNOT he 2 ER ed Na ey SP AE OR ly Pas pA ER A nae a OE Oe AA ah oe eee eee XI, XV 
Peta a Coe ee TOC OTE 4 a 2 oe ses ae ec SEI 6 het ada ck tis oot at aad SES ee XIV 
DUR Rf he ohne SO ep Bh ea Ne ae an bactese inane a daciaca ou eeet ian Seek woe cee ee V 
DRIES PRETO ss eee hs sc AG, oe SENS 2 Suan eed lncek ccbaeae na cect ibpuubnmessepegtaine nec carck pdb < ca dueeia bes ae Sasbenopeceest I] 
MOAEEELETEL > GoM CLGLED yf Geto soe os = che oh as his Sana eat nent aa scnatteahs sbanuadteobasapsocs Geubeses esas e Sach wabubie ep swabuoeaeens XI 
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